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RELEASE. 
BY H. HL 


IF one hed watched a prisoner many @ year, 
Standing behind a barréd window-pane, 
Fettered with heavy handcuff and with chain, 
And gazing on the blue sky, far and clear ; 
And suddenly some morning he should hear 
The man had in the night contrived to gain 
His freedom and was safe, would this bring 
in? ‘ 
Ab! Rares: it not to dullest heart appear 


Good tidings ? 
Yesterday I looked on one 


Who lay as if asleep in perfect peace. 

His long imprisonment for life was done. 

Eternity’s great freedom his release 

Had brought. Yet they who loved him called 
him dead, 

And wept, refusing to be comforted. 


EE 
SUNDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


I WRITE from a scene surpassed in beauty 
by few, if any places in Europe. The lake 
has a tint of blue rivaling the Mediterra- 
nean. A light breeze now and then curling 
the waters disturbs the perfect reflection 
of sky, clouds,and crags. Opposite rise 
the mountains of Sayoy, their precipitous 
summits soaring from the fleecy clonds, 
that adorn without concealing the wooded 
slopes, at the foot of. which sparkles many 
alittle town and village. Beyond the upper 
shore of the lake rises the serrated ridge of 
the majestic Dent du Midi, the snow-fields 
and glaciers of which, though diminished 
by the long summer, alike defy its power 
and assert their kindred with the higher 
Alps, which they conceal. . On one side of 
the lake the mountains rise in curves of 
perfect loveliness, covered almost to the 
summit with varied verdure. he forests 
of fir are interspersed with pastures of, 
emerald green. Here and there the white 
walls of houses gleam forth from. amidst 
the foliage of waloutand chestnut groves. 
These are either the private residences of 
the wealthy or “ pensions,” where visitors 
from all parts of the world find a healthful 
and economica] home amidst. scenery of 
indescribable loveliness. High above gleam 
the summits of the Rochets’ Ranges, and 
the bald forehead of the Dent de Jaman. 
On the lower slopes the vine is cultivated, 
and just now the grapes are hanging in 
rich, ripe clusters. On the margin of the 
lake oleanders are in full flower, and many 
trees and plants of tropical character are 
flourishing on a slope which thé high 
mountains protect from the north winds 
and which rises up im front of the 
southern aup. Some little distance up 
the mountain, at the foot of a crag’ 
overshadowed by a walnut tree of pro- 
digious size and built ou a rocky platform 
which seems to overhang the lake, is the 
ancient parish church of Montreux. You 
look down from it on the upper end of the 
lake, and far out the green level of the 
Valais, where the Rhone, swelled with the 
tributary streams of the glaciers of the 
Jungfrau, Monte Rosa, the ‘Matterhorn, 
and the Weisshotn, enters the lake, discol- 
oring its limpid waters for “several miles’ 
with its turbid stream. From thig platform 














you look down ‘on the my towers o 
Chillon, snd think’ of iad Gell hee 
long imprisonment in that ‘seplch ichral din” 








geon, with its ‘‘seven columns, of Gothic 
mold,’’ , Entering the church, you are at 
once reminded of that castle by the simi- 
larity of the architecture of the chancel, 
This part of the chureh is about five hun- 
dred years old. But the round columns 
and arches of the nave are of Norman 
character and send us back a millennium. 
The Romanist features of the church haye 
been quite Presbyterianized.~ There is no 
trace of altar or place for it. The chancel 
is filted with forms for children, and a huge 
stove and tall, black chimney-pipe occupy 
the place where reredos or cross may have 
stood. Uncouth galleries have been built 
against the grand old columns, which are 
disguised by numberless layers of plaster. 

The congregation were gathering on the 
rocky platform under the shadow of the 
great trees, waiting for the native worshipers 
to vacate their places, After a short inter- 
val the Episcopal English service followed 
the Swiss Presbyterian. The white surplice 
succeeded the Geneva gown and bands; 
liturgy and chanted psalm, the free prayer 
and the slow,. solemn; Lutheran hymn. 
This common use ofthe same old build- 
ing by Christians of the same faith, though 
using different forms, was very suggestive: 
I could vot help hoping. the {time might 
eome when English Episeopalians who can 
thus -use a Presbyterian. chareh:may at 


home allow Presbyterians and, others to | 


worship in the old: parish churches of the 
land. And I could not help regretting that 
the exclusiveness which is so great a sorrow 
to many large-mjnded Episcopalians were 


so rigidly carried out.even in foreign lands. - 


Throughout Switzerland; ‘with | very 
commendable zeal, English Episcopalians 
have established» chaplaincies: in all the 
places most. frequented by tourists. But, 
although the congregations are composed 
of Christians ofall communions, the order 
and conduct of service is confined rigidly 
to one. American clergymen of emi- 
pence, as well as English Non-conformists; 
are entirely ignored. Were. the services in 
the hands of the Presbyterian or Wesleyan 
or Congregationalist churches, any clergy- 
man of suitable qualifications would-be in- 
vited to assist in the service, and this 
would exhibit and encourage that spirit of 
true unity which isso essential’a charac- 
teristic of the Church of Christ. This ex- 
elasiveness is especially to be deplored 
when a number of fellow-believers meet 
away from home. Surely, sect and party 
might be forgetten fora while. On this 
ground the project of building English 
churches, in Switzerland meets with less 
sympathy than it otherwise would. At 


present in all the large hotels accommo- | 


dation is readily made for divine worship. 
If there is no regular chaplaincy, there is 
almost always religious service. Chris- 
tians ‘will voluntarily meet for prayer 
and pfaise on the Lord’s Day and all co- 
operate on the common ground of the One 
Faith. But as soon as an English church 
is built and consecrated no one can 
officiate but an Episcopalian and bo other 
service can bé used than the English 
liturgy. In some places the service is 
very “high,” ritualistic usages being 
adopted 98 far as possible. A few Sindays 
agd I was st s hotel on bigh mountain 
eg ne Dr. Qbalmers, the’ learned 
and eloquent president ‘of the London | 
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ministers, who undertook to read. the En- 
glish service... In’ a small salen about 
twenty people met, who were surprised to 
see the two clergymen enter arrayed in 
long black cassocks with short surplices 
over. Having read or intoned the prayers, 
they both .walked out, leaving Dr. ©. 
to preach to the congregation without their 
presence. Doubtless they acted conscien- 
tiously; but conscientious exclusiveness 
should be conscientiously resisted. At 
another place I heard a most eloquent dis- 
course from a clergyman of great eminence. 
I much enjoyed it; but it was a defense of 
the Church of England service, as though 
the preacher took it for granted that all 
present were members of his own church, 
whereas a large number were of other com- 
munions, There would be less reason to 
complain of the exclusiveness of the minis- 
try if it were always scriptural and Obris- 
tian. One’ sermon I heard distinctly 
stated that to be saved we must become 
good and pure and brave and unselfish 
and upworldly; and then God would give 
us eternal life. At another place the reply 
} to the great. question of humanity seemed 
to be: ‘‘Come to the mountains and wrap 
yourself in the mantle of Nature.” There 
was not a word about Christ and reliance 
on, his atonement. The preacher was a 
young: man of. great ability apd free from 
all ecclesiastical pretension; but it was sad 
that ove should-stand there as a teacher of 
the Gospe: who, if he knew it, did not unfold 
it. With great readiness ‘and thankfulness 
Americans and. Scoteh and English Non- 
conformists unite with Episcopalians and 
accept gratefully their ministry,, But I can- 
not help regretting that when we meet in 
foreign lands this reciprocity and fellowship 
is not equally shown on all sides, May we 
not hope that services may be arranged for 
in those places of resort which shall be as 
broad and. catholic. as the congregations 
themselves ? 

I must not omit mentioning with what 
pleasure I met in these lofty Alpine regions 
an old contributor to the New York In- 
DEPENDENT, Mons, Pellatt, editor of the 
Eglise. Libre, at Nice. By means of your 
paper we met as old friends, though we 
had never seen each other before. He 
spoke hopefully both of the political 
and religious prospects of France, . 

MONTREUX, LAKE OF GENEVA, Sept. 13th, 1875, 


A JAPANESE PUZZLE. 


(A NEIGHBORHOOD Cae Ae = BY Ma. 
BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Our last meeting was atthe house of 
my Aunt Satab, with whom Iam passing 
the winter. It being a rainy evening, the 
attendance was small; but those who did 
come thought the talk uousually edifying. 
A tip peddler, Sanipson by name, who 
had ‘lodged. here. the: preceding night, 
“ peddied” in this vicinity one day longer: 
for the express purpose of being present 
and of introducing a subject in which he 
was exceedingly: interested. His own 
attention was ‘first called to it, so hetold 
us, by: finding some pages of statistics iti a 
bag of paper-rags. We learned afterward 
that he had taken great pains to-inform 
himself upon this subject, and: that’ he 
introduced it on all convenient occasions.. 


ait 








| Tuese efforts of his he called “ working 
‘| for Christ.” Mr. Sampson was "a * 





dotes of dogs and his stories of trade and 
adventure he made himself extremely 
entertaining to those who happened to 
arrive early. 

When we were all quietly seated Mr. 
8. glanced around upon the group, and 
said to me: ‘“‘Now, Mr. Codding, I'm 
going to give these folks a Japanese 
puzzle.” 

My Uncle Jobn and Aunt Sarah looked 
both fearful and wishful. Wishful for 
“what promised amusement, fearful lest it 
prove beneath the level of their sobriety. 
They need not have feared; the puzzle was 
of a serious nature. 

“My sister,” said Mr. Sampson, “is a 
sea-cap’n’s wife and goes to sea with her 
husband; and one time he was taken down 
sick at a port in Japan and they had to 
stop there quite a spell, Now {t happened 
that a returned: Japanee, one that had 
been traveling in this. country and in 
Europe, lived close by them, and he was 
always a-tellin’. his folks about our tem- 
ples—as they call meetin’-houses—and 
about the horse-cars, and grain-elevators, 
avd the men and women here having to 
alter the patterns of their clothes every 
year or else lose caste, and about our 
women bein’ allowed so much freedom to 
come and go—all our ways seem so strange 
to a Japanee, you know. Among other 
things, he brought up our religion, It 
seems that one day an English woman asked 
him to*give up his religion and take hers. 
He asked the woman to destribe hérs. 
Upon that, he said, she opened her Sacred 
- Book and the sentiments she read were so 
beautiful he thought he could go on 
listening forever—all about peace, and love, 
and forgiveness, and humblemindedness ; 
and he told the woman he never heard 
anything so beautiful in all his Jife, and 
asked her why that religion went by the 
name of “Christian.” She said ’twas be- 
cause the sentiments he admired so mach 
were taught by Christ. He asked her if 
that was the religion of the country. The 
woman said: “Certainly. This is a Chris- 
tian nation. So is almost every nation in 
Europe. And we are trying to convert the 
whole world to a belief in it.” The Japanee 
told his folks that the main reason of 
his being so taken up with our religion was 
that it went fair and square agin fightin, 
for he hated war, and was glad to find out 
there wefe sO many countries that never 
could go to war; but afterward péople 
told bim that these very countries fought 
each other with all theit might and 
strength. “He said he waen’t surprised at 
their fightin’, for “twas Luman_ natur’ for 
folks to want their rights and to get all 
they can, and to like to be uppermost in a 
fight and to crow over their neighbors; but 
.the puzzling thing to him was why they 
-called themselves Christians. And for my 
part, continued Mr. Sampson, “‘ I’ve turned 
the'matter overin my mind « good deal, 
jas I’ve been ridin’ about, and I’ve come to 
the conclygion that these countries have 
got to stop fightio’ or élse ‘stop callin’ 
themselves Christians, one of the two.” 

“What! Never baveany wars at all?” 
asked Elmer Lawrence, a very young man. 

“A nation t to fight for its rights, 
at avy rate,” said Uncle John. 
~ “And if a nation ought to fight for its 
own rights, certainly it ought to defend the 
rights of weaker nations,” said Miss Ful- 
p, the school teacher. 





‘awake’ person, and’ what with’ hile’ aueo- | 


Why, when two nations get to logg«s- 
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“As wiis the custom in the days we read 

about f” asked Emily, the Doctor's wife. 

“It is different with nations,” said Uncle 
John. “They Gan’t carry their disputes 
into court and have 'em settled aceording 
to law.” 

‘They could do this,” said Dr. Crosbie, 
“if there were an ‘friternational tribunal. 
And some of the best people of. our times 
ate working to bring about this very thing. 
The plab is to have a sort of congress, 
thade up of representatives from the differ- 
ent countries, also a High Court of Nations 
and an International Code of Laws. This 
High Cotirt will be to the nations some- 
thing like what our Supreme Oourt is to 
the states,” 

You're all gittin’ away from the pint {” 
cried Mt. Sampson. . ‘‘ The Japanee wasn’t 
puzzled about the fightin’ part. That. was 
all cleat enough and natural enough. The 
inuddy place is right here: If the Christian 
teligion is made up pretty much entirely of 
peace and forgiveness and lovin’ kindness, 
what makes a fightin’ country call itself a 
Obristian country? When one rigiment 
levels its revolvers at another rigiment, I 
take it them ere revolvers ain’t loaded with 
peace and loye and forgiveness !” 

**We tead, you know,” said Uncle Jobn, 
“that Jesus made a scourge of small cords 
and drove the sellers of sheep and doves 
out of the temple.” 

‘* But commentators think,” replied Miss 
Fullerton, “that it was thesheep and oxen 
which he drove out. The next versesays: 
‘And he said unto those that sold doves: 
Take these things hence. This would 
imply that he used the scourge upon the 
sheep and oxen; but allowed the dove-sellerg 
to remove their property themselves, as, of 
course, nO one would think of scourging 
doves.” 

**T hardly see what this has to do. with 
the question,” remarked Emily> “ Are we 
hot all agreed that the spirit of our re- 
ligion {8 the spirit of peace and forbear- 
ance and loving kindness? Ordo we mean 
to change our ground, and call it a religion 
of violence? Let us be sure where we.are 
standing.” 

“In a sermon I heard the other Sunday,” 
said the Doctor, ‘the preacher explained, 
at great length, that the object of Chris- 
tianity was to produce harmony among 
men.” 

“Why, certainly,” said I, “all will ac- 
knowledge that love, humility, forbear- 
ance, meekness, forgiveness of injuries, 
peace, and long-suffering constitute the 
essence of Christianity. It is upon this 
very ground that Christians assert its 
superiority to all other religions.” At this 
point Mr. Sampson, who had been busy 
sorting out his numerous pamphlets, 
handed one te Dr. Crosbie, asking him to 
tead the following passages, which he 
pointed out: 

“In the first two centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era tbese pacific principles, with few 
exceptions, prevailed in the churches. 
Celsus made it a ground of complaint 
against the Christians that (hey would not 
bear arms; and Origen, in. his defense, 
admitted the fact, with no other apology 
than that they were Christians. ‘I cannot 
fight,’ said Maximitian to Dion, the con- 
scripting officer. * You must or die; the 
Emperor requires it.’ ‘I will die then. I 
cannot fight; Iam a Christian’!” ‘‘ Nota 
lisp of the great Teacher favors the. war 
spirit.” 

“‘T have read somewhere,” said Miss Ful- 
lerton, ‘that in the early days of the 
Church it used to be a sort of proverb 
among the Pagans: ‘See how these Chris- 
tians love one another! Their lawgiver has 
persuaded them they are all brethren.’” 

‘‘Is there a person in the room,” asked 
Hmily, “who is willing to give up what 
has always been claimed for Christianity ?” 

No one spoke. “Then in our talk,” she 
continued, ‘“‘we start from this settled, 
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it; that the country as @ country makes 
a claim or it” 






ih these 


bow these Christiaus hate one, 
Their lawgiver has persuaded them they 
are all enemies.” 

Here is something exactly to the point,” 
said Dr. Crosbie; and he read as follows: 

“The horrors to be seen on the battle- 
field are not the worst. I have seen more 
fearful things. I haveseen French mothers 
pressing their babies to their bosoms | and 
saying, in tones to make one shudder: 

the Prussians! - Hate the Prus- 
tian!’ Think of that innocent baby lifting 
its’ sweet eyes to a mother’s face to catch 
there, not a bright smile of love, but the 
glare of hate; finding the mother trans- 
formed into a fiend.” 

‘Speaking of the horrors of the battle- 
field,” said Mr, Sampson, handing me a 
two-leaved tract, ‘‘read that. Read slow 
and speak every word plaio.” I took the 
tract and read this passage: 

“Scarcely any description can exagger- 
ate the hatefulness of the scenes enacted 
by. ‘‘Christian” combatants—the cold 
steel of ten thousand swords cleaving the 

uivering flesh and tender bodies of other 

hristian combatants; the frightfal dis- 
emboweling of brave men and faithful 
horses, by the irresistible cannon-ball or 
jagged bayonet; the agonizing rending 
asunder o bleeding limb and muscle by 
the bursting shell; the piercing of face 
and eye by shot and bullet; the fracture 
of limbs by trampling steed or heavy gun- 
wheels; the protracted torture of the fallen 
and the dying; and for hosts of wounded 
survivors the amputations of the surgeon’s 


overcrowded hospitals,” 


**Ob! how dreadful all this is!” sighed 
Aunt Sarah, speaking from the depths of 
her easy-chair. 

“Love and forgiveness, indeed!” cried 
Betty Prince. 

“Yet this is what Christendom believes 
in and practices,” said Emily. 

‘It must be:a great hindrance to the 
progress of a religion of peace,” I re- 
marked. 

‘For we must remember,” continued 
Eleanor, “that during a war between two 
countries the minds of the people of both 
countries dwell constantly upon scenes of 
violence. And even: in times of peace 
there is continual preparation for war.” 
Yes,” I remarked. ‘Think of the 
standing armies of England. I mention 
England because sbe is foremost among 


} nations in her efforts to extend Christianity. 


During the past year her Bible Bociety 
sent out more than two and a half millions 
of Bibles.” 

‘Here we have it in figures,” said the 
Doctor. “In one year the British and 
Foreign Bible Society spent in printing 
and circulating Bibles what in our money 
would amount to—to—one million, eighty- 
six thousand, five hundred dollars. Then 
there are the missions, you know, and all 
the home churches to be supported.” 

“ And how much does it cost her a year 
to pull down what she is trying to build 
up?” asked Betty Prince. 

‘I will find out in a minute,” said the 
Doctor. “Oh! bere we have it. ~ Her 
war expenses for 1878 were $129,300,000. 
The annual cost of what are called the 
‘peace establishments” of Christian ‘Eu- 
rope is set down here at:$6,410,087;785. 
Our own’ yearly war expenses have quad- 
rupled since 1840. In 1873 they were 
nearly seventy millions. Our war ‘debt 
was three billions. And in counter-work, 
as it may be called, we spend—we spend— 
let us see—we spend annually a million 
and a half in home missions and $1,804,- 
608 in foreign missions, The salaries of 
the New England clergy amount to seven 
nhillions.” 

**To show how surely war undoes what 
the Church ‘is seeking to do,” said the Doc= 
tor, “let me'read you this passage from a 
sermon ‘upon the state of the country: 

“*In the midst of our prosperity the spirit 
of evil 4s’ active, appearing in frightful 
crimes, horrid, motiveless murders, lusts and 





point: that peace on earth and good-will 


gri icf, by which men seem to be driven mad. 
Any slight excuse seems to be enough for 
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—want of wotk or too litt 
er circle 


meény. and peculiar as to create an un- 
natural thirst, which now demands some- 
thing to slake it, whether gained by. foul 


theans ot fair. A confused idea as-to the 
distinction between mine and thine, right 
and wrong, justice and responsibility, exists 
in the minds of many.’” 

‘* Yes, as a sect we Christians are cer- 
tainly inconsistent,” said Emily. ‘‘ We 
y foster ‘sin of all kinds by the practice of 
war; while at the same time we are sending 
out missionaries to save heathen nations 
from sin, to extend among them a'religion 
whose precepts we Ourselves do not prac- 
tice, and to ask them to accepta teacher 
whose teachings we ourselves do not obey.” 

“The striking point of the inconsisten- 
cy,” said Dr. Crosbie, ‘‘is just that, while 
Christendom exalts its own religion above 
others because it isa religion of peace, it 
is constantly either fighting or making 
ready to fight.” 

“Inconsistency isn’t a strong enough 
word,” said Betty Prince; ‘‘for people who 
believe in committing legalized murders on 
the battlefield to be making collections all 
over the country, taking the mites of poor 
widows and the pennies of little toddling 
Sunday-school children to spread the Gos- 
pel of peace and brotherly love, hase touch 
of absurdity about it.” 

**Then don’t you think it does any good 
to send out missionaries and convert people 
to Christianity?” asked my young Cousin 
Ruth. 

“Oh! yes,” said Betty “T was only hold- 
ing up the absurdity of working and be- 
lieving in opposite directions.” 

“That's it!” cried Mr. Sampson. “ That’s 
what puzzled the Japanee.” 

‘I'm not much used to talking,” said 
Elmer; ** but I would like to say just one 
word. In the first plece, as to our war, 
that couldn’t have been helped; and, in 
the next place, I don’t think you do justice 
to the good lives and good works of Chris- 
tiane.” 

“ At present,” said the Doctor, “*it is not 
our object to do them justice. Our object 
is to show the inconsistency of Christian 
nations, and that’ war is a tremendous force 
acting in opposition to Christianity.” 

* And 1 want to show,” said Mr. Samp- 
son, ‘‘that this mighty obstacle can be 
done away with, if nations will only agree 
to settle their quarrels by the way spoken 
of in these pamphlets—namely, an Inter- 
national Tribunal.” 

‘* And we are not discussing the necessity 
of past wars,” I remarked; “‘ but the possi- 
bility of preventing futare wars.” 
rr 


IN REGARD TO PIANO-FORTE LES- 
SONS IN CLASSES. 


BY W. & B. MATHEWS. 








Tose who work their way through the 
article on ‘‘ The Mission of Music” in the 
October number of Harper’s Magazine, as 
well as other honest but unfortunate people 
who are yearly flooded with the flaming 
announcements of musical colleges, con- 
servatories, and things, are thereby pos- 
sessed of information which it would not 
be altogether amiss to label ‘‘ important— 
if true!” At all events, it will be safe to 
receive a part of the articles of faith so 
promulgated (for the writers all hold up 
their hands to the same credo) with a large 
grain of salt. 

In favor of the conservatories I freely 
admit that there is a great deal of music 
teaching done throughout the country by 
incompetent persons—done, so poorly, so 
inconsiderately that it can never lead to 
results in any way commensurate with the 
dignity of music as a fine art. . This in- 
struction is dear at any price. The con- | 
servatories do give more leasons than the 
private teachers for a given sum of money. 
Nay, more. Eminent teachers who charge 
priyate pupils four dollars an hour teach in 
the conservatory classes of six at. seventy- 
five cents each a lesson. In addition to 





a 


cheapening instruction, the conservatories 
(when they are 


large ‘‘ ae ee 






E verifrmadey 

‘advan- 

tahy instruction is subject to 

grave limitations,<which very seriously 
dettact from its usefulness. Whereof let 
us consider. First, I remark, the plano- 
forte ‘‘class’” is not usually a true class. 
For, although some of these schools are so 
large as seemingly to afford every advantag® 
for perfect classification, this result by no 
means follows. » All the large schools have 
two or three teachers of high reputation, 
whose services to the school are limited to 
avery few hours a week—four, six, or ten, 
as the case may be. Such a chance to get 
lessons of an $80 teacher at $15 a term is 
eagerly sought. The hours of these 
teachers are immediately filled up with the 
first pupils, who insist on such a privilege; 
and, in consequence, each teacher finds 
himself with from twenty-four to thirty or 
forty scholars of extremely heterogeneous 
ability, and their just classification still 
furtber interfered with by the necessity of 
consulting the pupils’ convenience as to 
the hours of recitation. Whence it happens 
that these classes rarely contain three 
pupils each whoare in sufficiently homo: 
genous states to be able to derive much 
benefit from the instructions addressed to 
the other members. Nor are the classes of 
the remaining teachers In an ideal state. 
Far from it. For, all the way down to the 
very last teacher in the school, every one 
has his own preferences. Pypils insist on 
going to the teacher they personally prefer 


‘or to be in a class with some friend or 


friends. And 80 from top to bottom (for 
this is not that normal growth which begins 
at the bottom) we find the conservatory 
graded and classed with a laxity which 
goes far to obviate the advantages previous- 
ly enumerated. 
From this state of things it follows 
naturally enough that the pupils in the 
same class do not have the same lesson; 
and, consequently, regard the lessons to the 
other pupils with great indifference. In 
some conservatories the pupils belonging 
to the same so-called “class” do not re- 
main in the room throughout the hour, but 
only so long as their own lesson lasts, 
which, if there are six In the class, will 
average just ten minutes. This was 
the practice, for instance, {in Mr. Gold- 
beck’s now defunct Chicago Conserv- 
atory. Yet Robert Goldbeck 1s not 
only one of the very best pianists and 
mosicians in the United States, but an 
artist of European reputation. Even when 
the pupils remain in the room they do 
not attend to the teacber or the pupil re- 
citing. They yawn, scribble notes, whis- 
per, compare dress-trimming, read billet- 
doux. This I have myself seen in the 
classes of some of the most eminent 
piano teachers of the Eastern States, and 
in conservatories where the ‘* class system 
has been adopted, for the same reasons as 
in other branches of instruction.” My 
own experience in class teaching is that 
only by having all the pupils on the same 
lesson, and then only by the aid of con. 
stant questioning, can I keep the attention 
of those not playing directed to, the lesson. 
Second. The fatal limitation to class les- 
sons on the piano-forte is that, even with no 
more than four pupils in a class, the most 
important part of a good piano lesson (the 
part that generally has the most influence 
on the rapid advancement of the pupil) is 
necessarily omitted. To so great an extent 
is this the case that I have been assured by 
one eminent pianist that he could give a 
full and complete piano in five min- 
utes! This remarkably swift lesson I found 
was to consist. of the pupil’s performance 
of the fragment constituting the lesson, 
and the teacher’s criticism of the playing, 
the points most in error being marked with 
conventional signs to recall the criticism to 
the pupil’s memory. On the other hand, I 
have several times known Dr, Wm. Mason, 


an hour), to occupy the whole hour with 





two lines—sometimes with Uttle more that 
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-pbrase he was assisting the pupil to con- 
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a single phrase. Is Mason so dull, after 
twenty years’ teaching, as to be unable to 
point out the faults in a pupil’s perform- 
ance of two lines in less than an hour? 
Let us Jook into this a little. 

If we consider education carefully, we 
find it to embrace at, least three things: 

1st. The establishment of proper 8 
quence of thought in the principal depart- 
ments; as in number, by arithmetic. Hence 
all the painstaking processes of analysis in 
mental arithmetic. This true sequence, 
which bas to be established through so much 
pains, we desire at length to become automat- 
ic. So that any question ef numbers, however 
complicated, will be analyzed and worked 








through to the true result without difficulty | 


—that is, in a great degree automatically. 
2d. The formation of control over the 


attention. This is certainly vital. Hence | 


the long courses of a few studies at a time: 
two or three hours a day study on Greek, 
two or three on Latin, two or three in 
numbers or science. Thus we form the 
habit of controlling our attention, and in 
this art become so far masters of ourselves. 

8d. The acquisition of information. This 
last, which most people suppose the chief 
object of education, is really incidental to 
it (or seems so to me); for if logical sequence 
be established in the elementary depart- 
mentsof thought (in other words, if ourfac- 
ulties be trained), and if we cancontrol our 
attention, we have a foundation on which 
we may at our leisure erect never so large 
an accumulation ofinformation, duly classi- 
fied and correlated. 

To return to our music lesson, Many 
pupils have an aptitude for music. Musical 
impressions are so interesting to them as 
fully to engross their attention while they 
last. It is not necessary for us to trouble 
ourselves about the attention of these 
pupils. Nature has given them an 
automatic control over their attention as 
long as music presents itself. Playing, 
however, depends on a very nice adjust- 
ment of muscles, frequently a very rapid 
adjustment, which, if successful, must be 
performed automatically. Automatic ease 
and certainty in playing is reached only hy 
a somewhat tedious road. Given a se- 
quence of twenty motions to be automat- 
ically performed, and it requires for the 
average hand from forty to a hundred 
perfectly correct performances of the 
entire sequence before muscular automatism 
of the series will become established. But 
to perform even a single phrase with per- 
fect correctness forty times in succession, 
or even twenty, is such a strain on the 
attention that very few pupils ever come 
up to it, except under the influence of the 
prolonged pressure of a good teacher. 
When Mason spent an hour on a single 


tro] his attention to the point of playing a 
single phrase ten times without @ single 
mistake. 

Then, too, there is the new lesson to be 
gone over. This is, of course, admitted in 
class lessons, whence it happens that pupils 
bring quantities of wrong work, for the 
proper correction of which, again, and sup- 
planting the bad habits by good ones, there 
is in the ten or fifteen minutes of class 
lessons notime. The artistic performance of 
fine music requires a detailed study of no 
end of little emphases, inflections, shadings 
and niceties of phrasing, for the formation 
of which class lessons have not proven 
themselves competent. 

At this point I shall be met with the ob- 
jection that in Europe the best results have 
been produced by conservatories. This 
notion is in grcat measure a mistake. At 
Leipsic, as I am told, pupils take four 
lessons a week on the piano, from two dif. 4 
ferent teachers; botb of which circum. 
stances make a material difference. But, in 
addition to this, the bright pupils—those 
whose achievements are held up as an 
honor to the conservatory—take two private 
lessons a week. 

The opinions herein expressed regarding 
the radical deficiency of class lessons are 
held substantially by William Mason. 
Opinions equally decided have been ex. 
pressed to me by some of the’ most 
eminent teachers in Boston, themselves 
widely advertised in connection with. class 
teaching—such as B, J. Laog and (if I 
temember aright) Prof. John’ K. Paine. 





But, whatever the opinions of these or aby 
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other eminent men may be, the objections 
here advanced to the validity of class 
instruction -on the piano-forte are to be 
considered on their own merits. 

I remark, in conclusion, that it is a 
question with some of the most eminent 
singing masters whether artistic singing 
can be produced by class lessons. 
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TO THE FLOWERS. 
(FRom SCHILLER.) 
BY RACHEL POMEROY, 


CHILDREN of the golden day, 

Blossoms of the jeweled mead, 
Nature meant you to be gay, 

Darlings, you shé loved indeed. 
Fair your robes of braided light, 
Brave bas Flora you bedight 

With her color-pomp supernal; 
Yet sweet babes of Spring, lament— 
Souls to you were never lent, 

Ye dwell in night eternal. 


Nightingale and skylark blithe 
Unto you their loves confess ; 

Frolic sylpbs, a-swaying lithe, 
Wanton in your chalices, 

Did not Aphrodite coy, 

Seeking pillows for her boy, 

Curve your bloom-crownsin such fashion? 
Ab! frail babes of Spring, make moan, 
Since denied to you alone 

Was love’s immortal passion. 





Yet, what though the Mother do ‘ 
From my Laura banish me? 

If I pluck her some of you 
In fond pledge of loyalty, 

To your buds my touch imparts 

Life and speech and souls and hearts, 
Voiceless hints of pain delicioys ; 

For withio your petals small 

Shall lark mightiest god of all, 
Cupid, the capricious. 
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PRESIDENT FINNEY’S METHOD 
IN PREACHING. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM OC. WILKINSON, D.D. 








As I have already said, no analysis of 
Mr. Finney’s pulpit power would be satis- 
factory that did not take account of the 
preacher’s personal religious character. He 
believed God like Abrabam, and, like him, 
believing, he obeyed. God honored this 
faith and this obedience by answering 
communications of power to his servant. 
In the present paper, however, I seek to 
name the ordinary and natural elements of 
Mr. Finney’s power in preaching, 

In the first place, Mr. Finney had a 
distinct and consistent theological system. 
I do not say that his system was true. I 
need not raise the question whether it was 
true or false. It was a system, and it was 
distinct and consistent, whether false or true. 
It is not Mr. Finney’s orthodoxy that I am 
now making an element of his power. It 
is his determinate and systematic theology. 
He had a whole scheme of doctrine. The 
Gospel that he preached was a plan, with 
allits parts perfectly articulated and mu- 
tually harmonious, 

But it was not so much the linked co- 
herence of his theological scheme that 
contributed to his form as it was the 
fact of the scheme being his own. The 
scheme was his not because he accepted it, 
but because he made it. It may have been 
coincident, more or less, with other schemes. 
Whether less or more mattered nothing to 
Mr. Finney. He neither received nor ré- 
jected a doctrine because it was in accord- 
ance with standards. He put nothing into 
his scheme that he had not himself fully 
tried by his own tests. He knew his sys- 
tem not asa man might that had thoroughly 
learned it. He -knew it as only that man 
could who bad framed it for himself. He 
imposed it upon others with absolute con- 
fidence, because it reflected his own thought 
and experience, : 

In the second place, the same constitu- 
tion of mind that made it a necessity for 
Mr. Finney to have a complete scheme of 
theological doctrine made it a necessity for 
him to be an, analytical preacher. His 
mind was of logic sll compact. His ser- 
mons were wonderful specimens of clear 
and exhaustive analysis. They resembled 
Jonathan Edwards’s in this respect. He 
nevér said anything merely for the sake of 
saying something. Not a step was taken 
but in the line of straight advance toward 
the predetermined goal. The hearer was 
never at a loss to percelye the relation of 
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one thing to another in thediscourse. The 
interest, however, was not speculative, but 
practical. Mr. Fioney did not suffer bis 
delight in argument to mislead him to in- 
dulge in argument for its own sake, The 
conclusion was always more to bim than 
the process, while yet without due process 
no conclusion was ever sought tobe reached. 
He never expatiated. He was constantly 
advancing. 

There was a moral quality in this analytic 
habit of Mr. Finney’s mind. His analysis 
of his subject was the result of conscien- 
tious’ painstaking. It was not simply be- 
cause his mind must work in this way. It 
was, perhaps, quite as much because his 


| mind—that is, his conscience—would work 


im this way. It was bis duty to produce 
thought whenever he preached, and from 
the beginning to the end of his sermon 
he recognized the duty and fulfilled it. 
In the result his duty, no doubt, became his 
delight. 

In the third place, accordingly, Mr. 
Fivney’s method was to move the beart 
always through the mind. Never even in 
the hight of a revival did he think it wise 
to use simply the emotion already en- 
gendered in his hearers, without seeking to 
give it more fuel in further truth, that it 
might burn still deeper and still higher. 
His rule was: Forever more truth. Truth, 
therefore, he continued to deliver witb all 
the greater industry and zeal for seeing 
striking results already obtained. He 
never scemed distracted fora moment from 
his true aim to enjoy the spectacle of his 
own work. He stood like a worker in 
iron at his forge, constantly heaping on 
coal or blowing at the bellows to force his 
fire to its necessary heat, and: then smiting 
with strength and heed to fashion the 
metal to his mind, but pausing never to 
relish, asa bystander might, the warmth, 
to admire the blaze and sparkle, or to 
watch, the effect of successive blows. 
When one piece was finished it was in- 
stantly put aside, and another plunged into 
the glowing fire or thence drawn out and 
laid upon the resounding anvil. The solvent 
heat of feeling Mr. Finney did not seek to 
produce for its own sake, but for the sake 
of preparing character to be molded into 
better forms. The hearer experienced no 
reaction after going out from under the 
preacher’s personal influence, as of shame 
at detecting himself wrougbt up to hights 
of emotion. for which he could not find 
adequate reason existing in his judgment. 

In the fourth place, Mr. Finney exer- 
cised faith as imagination, or as the faculty 
of realization, to a degree of vividness 
which I think I never saw equaled in any 
otber man. 

Unseen realities were present to him. 
Not present only, but distinct and tangible. 
His own vision of them impressed his 
hearers With 4 communicated secondary 
sense of their seeing them also them- 
selves. He looked and spoke and acted 
like a man who was handling the invisible 
and impalpable realities of the eternal 
world there in the living presence of his 
congregation. You could no more escape 
the impression of the preacher’s being 
engaged with things that were real, how- 
ever insubstantial, than you could in the 
case of-an accomplished experimentalist 
in physics manipulating his viewless gases 
under yout eyes in the public lecture-room. 
It is an vnworthy source of illustration; 
but modern spiritualism furnishes us a 
peculiar use of language appropriate to 
our purpose. The unseen and eternal 
traths of the spiritual world materialized 
for Mr. Finney, and bis hearers could see 
them, hear them, handle them. “ That 
which was from the beginning, which 
we bave heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon and 
our hands have handled”—this seemed to 
be the language of the preacher, though 
more justly it might be said that his whole 
appearance changed these actions of the 
senses to the present tense; and he spoke 
to his congregation of what he was at that 
self-ssame moment hearing, seeing with bis 
eyes, looking upon, and handling witb his 
»hands.. The impression of living reality 
thus produced was irresistible. 

Of thesame kind, in the fifth place, was 
Mr. Finhey’s habit of appeal to bis hearers’ 





feature of his preaching. He bad his sys- 


own consciousness. This was avery salient 
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tem of psychology no less thoroughly 
elaborated than his system of theology. 
Indeed, his psychology was an essential 
part of his theology. Scripture and con- 
sciousness were sources of authority for 
oratorical resort of co-ordinate and equal 
value with Mr. Finney. An appeal to con- 
sciousness was his ever available short 
method of argument. He assured his 
hearers what they knew and how they felt 
with an air of certitude and infallibility 
that left them no room to doubt his being 
tight. His ascendant will overpowered 
avy struggling resistance on theif part, and 
they unhesitatingly accepted the speaker’s 
statement of what they knew and how they 
felt as the unassailable testimony of their 
Own consciousness. Of course, Mr. Finney 
was generally as accurate as he was consci- 
entious in thus interpreting men’s hearts to 
themselves, But, whether right or wrong, 
he was believed by them, stch was the 
overwhelming force of his imperial assev« 
eration; and that answered equally well 
every purpose of his argument. 

Add to these five elements into which f 
have analyzed the secret, on the human side, 
of Mr. Finney’s pulpit power a sixth ele: 
ment, consisting of an elocution that 
matched admirably with the intellectual 
and moral characteristics of the sermon, 
and you have, I think, the chief distin: 
guishing traits of his method; unless, 
indeed, I ought to mention—what may not 
have been so clearly in the reader’s mind as 
all through this paper it has been in my own 
—that he had a perfectly definite and, still 
more, the one only right idea of the object 
of* preaching—namely, to get mento obey 
God. 
Upon the whole, I am ready to pronounce 
Mr. Finney, without exception, the best 
preacher I havg ever known. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE LEGAI- 
TENDER ACTS. 


“BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Duties on imports and interest on thé 
bonds and notes of the United States are 
in express terms declared not to be payable 
in legal-tender notes, There is, hence, no 
question of construction in respect to these 
particulars, since the acts authorizing the 
notes are themselves entirely explicit. 

No specific reference, however, is madé 
‘in these acts to the payment of the princi- 
pal of the bonded debt of the United 
States; and this gives the opportunity for 
raising the question whether the legul- 
tender notes are applicable to this debt, 
Not long after the close of the war the 
ground was taken by a certain class of pol- 
iticians that, except where the stipulation 
expressly provides for payment in coin, 
the principal of the debt is payable in 
these notes. This construction was based 
upon the fact that the law of their 
issue makes the notes receivable for “all 
claims and demands against the United 
States, of every kind whatsoever,” and also 
‘lawful money and a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, with- 
in the United States,” with the exception: 
of duties on imports and interest on the 
bonds and notes of the Government. The 
advocates of this theory insisted that these 
words, in the absence of any express stipu- 
lation to the contrary, apply to the bonded 
debt of the United States as really as to any 
other public or any private debt; and it 
must be confessed that, if such was not the 
intention of Congress, as is undoubtedly 
the fact, the acts themselves were in this 
respect carelessly drawn. The Democratic 
party by its national convention of 1868 
declared that ‘“‘ where the obligations of the 
Government donot expressly state upor 
their face or the law under which they 
were issued does not provide that they 
shall be paid in coin they ought in right 
and in justice to be psid in the lawfn) 
money of the United States.” The con- 
trast here made between coin and this 
“lawful money” shows that legaistender 
notes were meant by the latter. 

On this issue, among others, the Demo- 
cratic party went into the presidential elec 
tion of that year, and both the theory and 
the party were rejected by the people. The 
first bill signed by President Grant after his 
inanguration, known as the Public Credit 





Act, expressly declares that ‘‘the faith o 
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the United States is solemly pledged to the 
payment in coin or its equivalent” ‘of all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law au- 
thorizing the issue of any such obligation 
has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver.” This legislative 
construction undoubtedly represents the 
understanding of both Government and 
people when the Legal-tender Acts were 
passed and when the obligations were ne- 
gotiated. The Treasury Department of 
the Government bas uniformly acted upon 
thisview. Someof the bondsof the United 
States stipulate simply for payment in 
dollars, while others specify the kind of 
dollars; and the established construction is 
that all the bonds of the Government are 
payable in coined dollars, unless the law of 
their issue otherwise provides. Even Mr. 
Pendleton concedes this since the passage 
of the Public Credit Act of 1869. The 
point is now as well settled as anything 
can be that depends on human action. 
Any departure from this principle in the 
practice of the Government would justly 
render the nation infamous in the eyes of 
the world. 7 

The different states of the Union, with 
the exception of California and Massga- 
chusetts, have treated the legal-tender 
notes as applicable to the payment of the 
interest and principal of state bonds, 
whether issued before or after the passage 
of the Legal-tender Acts, unless the stipu- 
lation expressly requires payment in coin. 
Such has been and still continues to be the 
general practice of the states. And, al- 
though this construction comes within the 
janguage of the law, it is not the less true 
that, in application to all ante-war state 
debts, itis simply a fraud under the color 
of law by withholding from creditors a 
part of what was agreed to he paid. The 
Legal-tender Acts did not compel the 
states to take this course, but merely gave 
them the opportusity of doing so. There 
is no doubt that state debts previously 
contracted and made payable in dollars 
were, as to principal and interest; under- 
stood by both borrower and lender to be 
payable in coin, and not in Government 
or any other promises; and this under. 
standing was and is the moral law of the 
contract, as really as if it had been put in 
express words, Not to comply with tbis 
understanding is sofar to repudiate the 


contract. 
** It is expected,” said’ Justice McLean, 


of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
“that the action of a sovereign state will 
be characterized by a more ‘scrupulous 
regard to justice and. by a bigher sense of 
morality than belong to the ordinary 
transactions of individuals.’’ A state can- 
not be sued against its own consent; and, 
hence, its creditors must rely wholly upon 
its integrity and sense of honor. If this 
fails, law affords no coercive remedy. 
Massachusetts has chosen not to repudiate 
her obligations, and if all the states had 
followed her» example they would have 
dealt honestly and fairly with their credit- 
ors. What she did was to keep her faith, 
and this is just what every government 
ought todo. Ex-Secretary McCulloch, in 
his recent letters published in the New 
York Tribune, alludes to this form of re. 
pudiation by the states as among the rea- 
sons which have contributed to impair 
American credit in foreign countries. 
Many of their bonds were held in Europe; 
and many of them have been paid in a de- 
preciated paper currency, made ‘‘ lawful 
money” by the act of Congress. It is not 
at all surprising that foreign creditors 
should look upon such payment asa species 
of legalized swindling. 

«In respect to obligations containing an 
express stipulation for payment in gold, the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, in the cases of War- 
nibold vs. Schlicting and Troutman ¢s, Gow- 
ing, took the ground which was subsequent- 
ly reaffirmed by the Court in the case of 
Hintrager vs. Bates, decided in 1864, ‘*that 
the payee of a promissory note, payable in 
gold, was compelled to accept legal Treas- 
ury notes in payment, and that a party 
could not make a contract which would 
compel his debtor to pay one rather than 
another kind of money which the law- 
making power has declared equivalent.» 
So also the Court of Appeals of the State 
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of New York, in the casé of Bronson 98. 
Rodes, held that a contract made before 
the passage of the Legal-tender Acts, pay- 
able expressly ‘‘in gold and silver coin, 
lawful money of the United States,” might 
be satisfied by the tender of United States 
notes. This question came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
1868, in the cases of Bronson os. Rodes and 
Butler vs. Horwitz; and in both the Court 
held that contracts expressly stipulating 
for payment in coin ‘‘ cannot be discharged 
by a tender of United States notes issued 
under the Loan and Currency Acts of 1862 
and 1863, and by them declared to be lawful 
money and a legal tender for the payment 
of debts.” The Court expressed no opin- 
ion on the consfitutionality of — these 
acts; but simply held that they had no 
application to contracts whose express 
terms require payment in coin. Ooined 
dollars are a legal tender, as well as note 
dollars; and, hence, where the former are 
specifically named as the medium of pay- 
ment the contract is in “substance and 
legal effect a contract to deliver a certain 
weight of gold or silver, of a certain fine- 
ness, to be ascertained by count.” It fol- 
lows from this decision that the people, or 
any portion of them, can, whenever they 
please to do so, practically repeal the oper- 
ation of the Legal-tender Acts. All they 
have to do is to stipulate in express words 
for coin payment. Such has been the prac- 
tice in California, and, hence, business in 
that state has for the most part been con- 
ducted on the basis of the gold dollar. 

Another question of construction came 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1868, in the case of Lane County 
vs. Oregon; and the decision of the Court 
in this case was that ‘‘the clauses in the 
several acts of Congress of 1862 and 1868, 
making United States notes a legal tender, 
have no reference to taxes imposed by state 
authority.” “Debts originating in contract 
or demands carried into judgment, and 
only debts of this character,” were held to 
come within the provisions of the act. 
Taxes imposed by state authority are not 
such debts—indeed, in their essential 
characteristics they are not debts at all, 
but rather imposts “‘leyied by authority 
of government upon its citizens”; and, 
hence, the acts of Congress making Treas- 
ury notes a legal tender have no relation to 
them. Whether a state shall assess and 
collect. its taxes in coin or in legal-tender 
notes is, then, a question for its own dis- 
cretion. It may do either, unaffected by 
the legislation of Congress. The last 
legislature of the State of New York 
passed a law providing that “all taxes 
levied and confirmed in this state on and 
after January ist, 1879, shall be collected 
in gold, United States gold certificates, or 
national bank-notes which are redeemable 
in gold on demand.” This law, according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the above case, is not in conflict with the 
Legal-tender Acts. 

One of the questions considered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Hepburn vs, Griswold, and a year 
afterward considered by the same Court in 
the cases of Knox vs. Lee and Parker vs. 
Davis, was whether the Legal-tender Acts 
are applicable to contracts for the payment 
of money made before their passage, as 
well as to those made afterward. In the 
first of these cases it was held that the acts 
apply to both classes of contracts, and 
that so faras they relate to contracts made 
before their passage the acts themselves 
are unconstitutional. In the other two 
cases the doctrine of the Court was that 
the acts comprehend both classes of con- 
tracts and that in respect to both they are 
constitutional. This reversed so much of 
the former decision as affirmed the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Legal-tender Acts. 

Those who favor farther issues of legal- 
tender notes, and propose to make them 
either the whole or a part of the perma- 
nent paper currency of the conntry, have 
assumed that the last decision .of the 
Supreme Court has settled the question 
that Congress has the constitutional power 
to authorize such issues at any time and 
for any purpose, in peace as well as in 
war. This assumption isnot at all justified 
by the decision ‘itself. What the Court 
affirmed was that the Legal-tender Acts of 
1862 and 1868 were constitutionally valid 
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at the time of their enactment, and in the 
peculiar emergency created by the fate 
war, by no means committing itself to the 
general proposition that similar acts would 
be equally valid at all times aod for all 


purposes. Justice Strong, in stating the 
opinion of the majority of the Court, held 
the following language: 


‘This brings us to the inquiry whether 
they [the Legal-tender Acts] were, when 
enacted, appropriate instrumentalities for 
carrying into effect or execution any of 
the known powers of Con or of any 
department of theGovernment. Plainly, 
to this inquiry a consideration of the time 
when they were enacted and of the 
circumstances in which the Government 
then stood is important. It is not to be 


‘denied that acts may be adapted to the 


exercise of lawful power and appropriate 
to it in seasons of exigency which would be 
inappropriate at other times.” 

The learned Justice then proceeded to 
describe the war exigency which existed 
at the time, and based the opinion of the 
Court in part upon this state of facts. So 
also Justice Bradley, in expressing his 
concurrence with the majority of the 
Court in the last decision, said: 

‘«The power to make Treasury notes a 
legal tender, whilst a mere incidental one 
to that of issuing the notes themselves 
and to one of the forms of borrowing 
money, is, nevertheless, a power not to 
be resorted to except upon eztraordinary 
and pressing occasions, such «as war or 
other public exigencies of great gravity and 
importance, and should be no _ longer 
exerted than all the circumstances of the 
case demand.” 

These utterances give no countenance to 
the idea—not affirmed by the Court and 
not maintained by anybody when the 
Legal-tender Acts were passed—that Con- 
gress may at any time, under any circum- 
stances, and as the means of exercising its 
delegated powers, annex the legal-tender 
quality to the debt obligations of the 
Government. The acts were sustained 
only on the ground of a special emergency; 
and even on this ground the previous de- 
cision of the Court was overruled by a 
majority of but one. The majority opin- 
ion is very far from anthorizing the infer- 
ence of those who, in the state of peace, 
when the nation is in no peril, propose to 
continue the issue of legal-tender notes for 
the ordinary purpose of supplying a paper 
currency. 

Mr, E. G. Spaulding, who introduced 
the first Legal-tender Act into the House 
of Representatives, in aletter dated Decem- 
ber 8th, 1868, alludes to the crisis which in 
his judgment called for the measure, and 
then proceeds to say: 

“In this great crisis ladvocated the bill 
as @ war Measute—a Measure of temporary 
relief to the Treasury, and on the ground 
that it was an imperative necessity, to pre- 
serve the life of the nation. I conceded 
that it was a forced loan, and could only be 
yee on the grounds of necessity. . . . 

am equally clear that as a peace measure 
it is unconstitutional. No one would now 
think of passing a legal-tender act making 
the promises of the Government (a mere 
form of credit) a legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private. Such a 
law, passed while the Government is on a 
peace footing, could not be sustained for 
one moment.” 

Whether Mr. Spaulding is correct in as- 
suming that the Government really has 
greater powers in war than in peace we 
do not pause to inquire; yet he was cer- 
tainly mistaken in supposing that no one 
would claim the legal-tender power for 
Congress in respect to Treasury notes in 
the time of peace. Whatever may have 
been the fact in 1868, the number of per- 
sons who now make the claim is by no 
means inconsiderable; and the probability 
is that this question will be one of the most 
prominent issues before the people in the 
next presidential election. A better state. 
ment in respect to the Legal-tender Acts 
was made by Secretary Fessenden, in 1865, 
when he said: 

‘The right of Congress to borrow money 
and to issue obligations for loans in such 
form as may be convenient is unquestiona- 
ble; but the authority to issue obligations 
for a circulating medium @s money and to 
make these obligations a legal tender can 
only be found in the unwritten law, which 
sanctions whatever the representatives of 
the people, whose duty is to maintain the 
Government against its enemies, may con- 


sider in a great emergency necessary to be 
done.” 


This concedes that such a measure does 


not lie within the limits of the powers |) 
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granted to Congress by the Constitution; 
and this admission, with all due respect to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
contradicting itself in its two decisions on 
this subject, is according to the fact. The 
only warrant forthe measure, even in war, 
isan ‘unwritten law”—a law not in the 
Constitution ; and such a warrant is a very 
dangerous one for a government to act 
upon that derives all its powers from a 
written Constitution. The precedent furn- 
ished by an overwhelming emergency and 


defensible only by an ‘‘unwritten law” - 


certainly will not do for ordinary times. 
The safety of our political system and of 
the people under it will be best secured by 
not trusting it toan ‘‘ unwritten law,” but 
by keeping its operations within the land- 
marks which it prescribes. Justice Bron- 
son, one of the ablest jurists that ever 
graced the bench of New York State, in 
the case of Oakley vs. Aspinwall, held the 
following language: 


“ Believing, as I do, that the success of 
free institutions depends on a rigid ad- 
herence to the fundamental law, I have 
never yielded te considerations of expedi- 
ency in expounding it. There is always 
some plausible reason for the latitudinarian 
constructions which are resorted to for the 
purpose of acquiring power—some evil to 
be ayoided or some good to be attained 
by pushing the powers of the Government 
beyond their legitimate boundary. It is by 
yielding to such influences that constitu- 
tions are gradually undermined and finally 
overthrown. . .. Onesteptaken by the 
legislature or the judiciary in enlarging the 
powers of the Government opens the door 
for another, which will be sure to follow; 
and so the process goes on, until all respect 
for the fundamental law is lost and the 
powers of the Government are just what 
those in authority please to call them.” 
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JUNE ROSES. 


BY E. D. R. BIANCIARDL 





Wiratn, June roses scent the air; 
Without, the southern summer reigns; 

Twilight and coolness here, but there, 
Fainting in sunlight, lie the plains. 


In the fierce heat, that makes a pause 
E’en in the city’s hum of toil, © 

The patient olive slowly draws 
Its richness from the generous soil. 


The vine its branches stretches wide 
To clasp its neighbor yine, and low 
The clusters bend; and brown figs hide 
Amid the leaves; and poppies glow 


Deep in the corn. The peasant maid, 
By ivied wall or ruined tower, 
Crouched in the shadow, weaves her braid, 
Impatient for the sunset hour, 


But here within my quiet room 
The fresh June roses scent the air; 
Loveliest of all the summer’s bloom, 
As friends of childhood dearest are. 


The sweet, familiar odor seems 

To lead me back o’er sea and shore, 
And I behold in waking dréams 

New England’s rugged hills once more. 


There the delaying summer still 
Fears all her treasures to disclose ; 
But violets blossom by the rill 
And in the garden wakes the rose. 


i 


I see again the village street, 

With broad elm-shadows checkered o’er; 
And once again I turn my feet 

Toward a well-remembered door. 


Over the porch the roses bend, 

Sweet as of old; and, still more fair, 
I find the maiden whom I seek 

With the June roses in her hair, 


She sees me, and the roses fade _ 
Beside her blush ; and all too soon * 
The June day wanes, for lovers made, | 

And forth we pass beneath the moon. 


@ The roses hang their heads, with dew 

O’erburdened ; so her eyelids droop, 

Laden with tear-drops, while the few 
Soft words she speaks, to hear I stoop. 


The few low words that made ber mine, 
And answer to my pleadings gave— 

How real was life and how divine !. 
How dim, how distant seemed the grave! 


Ah! me, the sweet dream passes by; ~ 
No moré the rugged bills I see; © 
But, faint in sunlight, round:me lie 
The vine-cled plains of Italy... 


The roses droop with noontide heat, 
Their petals fall as falls the snow; © 

So drooped, so died that maiden sweet, 
And I died with her, long ago! ~ 
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THE WARD WILL CASE. 
WHAT A JAPANESE THINKS OF IT. 
BY M. 8 TOYAMA. 


Tus is the age of great trials. Scarcely 
had the name of the Tichborne Claimant 
disappeared from the judicial horizon in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, when two pames 
far more illustrious than that of William 
Orton rose from it on the Western Hem- 
isphere. Scarcely has the public recovered 
from the breathless anxiety with which it 
watched the final issue of the great trial in 
the East, when still another is bafled in the 
West. The first was remarkable for the 
singular audacity of the Claimant; the 
second was remarkable for the exalted 
character of the defendant; but for what is 
the present case remarkable? It was not 
the amount of money which made the 
English people rebel against Charles the 
First; but the principle. It was uot the 
amount of money which made the Amer- 
icans object to the Stamp Act; but the 
principle. It isnot the many millions of 
dollars involved in the Ward will case 
which makes it so remarkable; but the very 
nature of the case. Here the will of a man 
is contested because he transacted bis busi- 
ness matters according to the advice of his 
guardian angels and his will was dictated 
by one of them, for the contestants claim 
that this was a sign of an insane delusion, 
What does this signify? It signifies the 
most important thing—it signifies the tend- 
ency of sentiment among Ohristian 
people. In the claim which the contest- 
ants make is expressed not the senti- 
ment of a few men, but that of the major- 
ity of Christians. Man is blamed not be- 
cause he believes one thing and practices 
another; but because. he conforms his 
actions to his beliefs. Here is the key to 
the solution of the whole problem. 
Whence comes so much love of money 
among Christians ? For ‘* Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” Whence comes so 
many cases of divorce among Christians? 
For ‘* Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery.” The answer is 
given: It isan insane delusion to put a 
man’s beliefs to practice. This is exactly 
the sentiment of the Christians of the pres- 
ent day. Every Sunday they go to church, 
hear sermons, and admire the beauty and 
wisdom of the precepts of Christ as. be- 
lievers; but on the following morning they 
awake, not as deluded men, but as practical 
men, leaving their beliefs behind, to sleep 
till another Sunday comes. On “ -nday 
they think of the salvation of their souls; 
on week days they think of the salvation of 
their bodies. On Sunday their thought is 
occupied with the Bible; on week days 
their thought is occupied with their 
ledgers. One day for God; six days for 
Mammon! Ask them some questions 
about the meaning of some passages in the 
Bible. They dodge and shift most skill- 
fully. This must not be interpreted so 
literally. That was meant for acertain class 
of men; these were meant for the men of 
that particular age. 

After all this dodging, why, itis not so 
hard a.thing to be a Christian; and it is no 
wonder that there are so many Christians, 
for it is@asier to be a Christian to-day than 
when it was said that ‘If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go”and sell that thou bast and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ure in Heaven ; and come and follow me.” 

Mr. Romeyn, one of the counsels for the 
contestants in the Ward will case, says: 
“A man may believe what he chooses and 
the law will not interfere with him; but 
when he applies that belief to bis actions, 
then he places those acts under the scope 
of legal rules.” But when should the law 
interfere? It is only when his actions are 
incompatible with the law. The law does 
not interfere because to apply man’s belief 
to his actions is an insane delusion; but 
because these actions are illegal. Again, 
Mr. Chipman says: “If we cannot investi- 
gate a man’s belief, what right have we 
to meddle with the Mormons, who ‘get 
revelations every hour and whose great 
Pips atm to their first prophet, is 

man can ge, to Heaven unless 
she is sealed to a man, and. the more 
women @ man has the better they are off.” 
But have we, indeed, any right to meddle 





Brigham Young not because he applies his 
belief to his action, but because polygamy 
is against thelaw, Whatisit which makes 
the interference of the law necessary in 
the present case? Is it illegal for a mato 
bequeath more to bis second wife and his 
children by her than to bis children by his 
first wife? This is not the first time a man 
bas made such a will. There are many 
men who make such wills; yet their wills 
are not. considered illegal. Nor do the 
contestants in the present case claim that 
Capt. Ward’s will is illegal on account of 
its very nature. “The theory of the 
contestants in opening this case was that 
the consulting of mediums on business 
matters was a delusion and incapacitated 
Ward from making a testamentary docu- 
ment.” Thus the sole plea of the con- 
testants is the pretension that men who 
cherish a certain religious belief and apply 
it to their actions most. conscientiousiy 
are acting under an. insane delusion! O 
what an age is this! - What a pharisaism is 
this! 

Mr. Chipman says: ‘‘All men recognize 
it [prayer to God], as they recognize the sir 
of Heaven, as the smoke that goes curling 
up to the clouds. It has existed among 
the Romans and Greeks of old, among the 
Indians of America, the Negroes of 
Africa.” But the existence of spirits has 
been believed by all these people, no less 
than the very existence of God. More. 
over, it is not true that all men recognize 
prayer; for how can this be the case when 
itis not true that all men recognize the 
very existence of God. Just as there have 
been those who believe in the existence of 
God, so there have been those who believe 
in the existence of spirits. Just as there 
have been those who do not believe in the 
existence of spirits, so there have been 
those who do not believe in the existence 
of God. The existence of God has been 
taught from time immemorial, and espe- 
cially within the last two thonsand years; 
yet men have so little faith in him. This 
is shown by their daily actions. But how 
strong has been the hold of the human 
mind in the belief of spirits! The exist- 
ence of spirits has never been preached to 
any extent; yet men, except a few, as well 
as women and children from time imme- 
morial, have recognized them, ‘as they 
have recognized the air of Heaven, as the 
smoke that goes curling up to the clouds.” 
This is no exaggeration nor a mere fancy, 
but a real fact, which can be easily proved 
by taking toa graveyard inthe midnight 
any hundred churchgoers who believe in 
the efficacy of prayer and telling them sad, 
dreary ghost stories. 

Mr. Romeyn says that ‘‘ youcannot prove 
the non-existence of these spiritualistic 
communications and hearing of voices by 
one person not audible to others; yet your 
_honor cannot admit them as reality.” I 
defy Romeyn or anybody else to prove that 
they are not reality. If we cannot prove 
their non-existence, how can we prove that 
they are delusion? And, if we cannot 
prove this, what right have we to meddle 
with any one’s actions simply because 
things which are real to him do not seem 
real tous? Who can say what is real and 
and what is not real? Whocansay what 
is possible and what is impossible? It is 
true that things which seem probable to 
some men seem improbable to others. But 
this is no reason why they sbould not be a 
reality; as, fora thing to be real, itis by 
no means necessary that it can be recog- 
nized: as such by all men. No two men 
have the same constitution of the body and 
mind, the same religious fervency, and the 
same amount of faith. As long as these 
are different things which are real to one 
may not be real to the other. And it is no 
wonder.that such should be the case; for 
by faith men see angels, by faith men see 
God, and by ‘faith miracles are performed. 
O grand is faith! “If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible to you.” The dying 
man often sees angels bovering over his 
head. Is it a Christian delusion or is it a 
reality? Is it not granted to a dying man 
of faith to see what other men are not per- 

mitted to see? Did not Socratés hear the 
b voice of Zeus and conform his conduct to 





itsdictates? Was he acting under an insane 
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delusion, or was he not a holier man than 


others? And was it not granted to him to 
hear what men of less piety could not hear ? 
Were he a man of the nineteenth century, 


_ perhaps bis life would not be unsafe, but 


his will would be contested. Was Abram 
acting under an insane delusion? Was 
Moses acting under an. insane delusion? 
Was St, John acting under an insane delu- 
sion? Was Martin Luther acting under an 
insane delusion?. Forthese men saw what 
others could not see and heard what others 
could not hear. Verily, verily, Christian- 
ity is founded upon an insane delusion ! 
Nay, let us say, with Strauss, that “ relig- 
jon is a delusion, to demolish which is the 
duty of every man whose eyes are open to 
the Truth.” O men of little faith! It is 
no wonder that no miracle occurs among, 
Protestant nations; for miracles are per- 
formed only by the faithful and for the 
faithful. Having no faith themselves and 
being unable to hear what the more faith- 
ful can hear, to see what the more faithful 
can see, and to perform what the more 
faithful can perform, they regard all such 
men either as insane or wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. , 
oe 
IN INDIAN SUMMER. 
BENEATH THE HUNTER’S MOON. 








BY MARY B. 0. WYETH. 


Waenre the winds from Westland 
Fitfal rise and blow, 
’Mid the. tree-tops tall and bare, 
Hark | the cawing crow. 
In the dreamy distance 
Coos the happy dove, 
Underneath the autumn skies 
Telling all her love, 
Fair the pleasant prospect, 
Sight and sound in tune, 
While above the peaceful scene 
Sails the bunter’s moon. 


Light o’er field and orchard, 
Through the lessening days, 
Draping woodland royally, 
Hangs the purple haze. 
Through the murky ether, 
@er the meadows dun, 
Like a sphere of molten gold 
Burns the midday sun. 
Pheasant, plover, grouse, and dove 
Soued their tell-tale tune, 
Witless that in yonder sky 
Sails the hunter’s moon. 





See the brown leaves whirling 
Over field and lea, 
Heaping high in eddying drifts 
Under every tree. 
Hark! from out the stubble 
Calls the cheery quail, 
While the pigeon’s “‘ wood-note wild,” 
Sounds upon the gale. 
Silly pigeon, luckles quail, 
Hush your tell-tale tune. 
Wist ye not in yonder sky 
Sails the hunter’s moon ? 


List! beside the brooklet 
Nears a stealthy tread ; 
Ah! thou pretty, timid bird, 
Hide thy fated head. 
Crack/ Ah! pitying echoes, 
Why that sound prolong ? 
Whi-r-r! Alas! too late, too late— 
Silent now thy song. 
Gentile, guileless plover, 
Hushed thy plaintive tune: 
Sadly, sadly now for me 
Shines the honter’s moon. 
RR 


TWO WOMEN. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Tue street lies in the new districts, of 
Philadelphia and is one line of a vast ex- 
tension of red brick, marble-trimmed con- 
tract houses, built in block, and all precige- 
ly alike,, from the tiny vestibule to the 
showy wall-paper. In them congregate all 
the odds and ends of humanity—broken- 
down speculators, adventurers, needy 
teachers of every knowledge under Heaven, 
astrologers, quack doctors—the queer peo- 
ple, in short, who cling to the purlieus of a 
great, city, like barnacles to a ship’s bull. 

The second story of one of these houses 
48 occupied by two women, who represent 
two phases of city life. Their rooms ad- 
join. They brush clothes on the narrow 
stairway, but they never speak. They 
were born antagonists, as are a dog and 
wolf. They know that; for their instincts 
are keep, and they have the common sense 
to act on their instinct. I happen to know 





them both, and it can do the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT no harm to examine 
them closely and remember that they are 
of the same blood and flesh as themselves. 
Madame Constantia de Gonzalon has her 
apartment in the rear. For the ‘sake 
of the glimpse of the little back 
yard, she tells you, and the morning- 
glories oyer the window. She fs very fond 
of flowers. Always has One in her bosom. 
Ihave known her give fifty cents for a 
rose in winter, when she had nothing. but 
dry bread to eat for days. She is a New 
Englander by birth; the widow (sbe tells 
you) of a Spanish grandee, who was unfor- 
tunate in some mining investment.’ She 
is always raising money to take her back 
to Madrid and to push her claims for prop- 
erty there. It is quite certain that she 
speaks Spanish with fluency, as well as 
German and French, with an accent that 
smacks of Fanueil Hall. It is true; but 
what would you have? She haunts the 
old Philadelphia Library and reads books 
that indicate a good deal of research in 
obscure paths of literature. She is clever 
with ber pen—had a story once accepted by 
The Atlantic and a poem by Harper, and is 
fond of alluding to them in a careless way. 
She bas a lecture on ‘* Woman in Victorian 
Literature,” which she has read in towns in 
Ohio and Kentucky, under the patronage of 
a distinguished Western senator, nnd in 
Atlanta and New Orleans, under the foster- 
ing care of divers ex-Confederate majors 
and generals. She was the pet and pro- 
tegé two winters ago of the ladies of a 
fashionable church in New York, ker 
sorrows and piety being looked upon as 
something akin to the trials and graces 
of the Early Christians. he wrote a 
Sunday-school book at that time, which 
was not, however, for some reason, pub- 
lished. The ladies put her in charge 
of a kindergarten, and thought the poor 
creature was settled for life in a warm, 
snug corner; but one morning her dainty 
flock were discovered tearing through the 
house like sheep without ashepherd. Their 
keeper had thrown down the crook and 
betaken herself to vagabondage again. A 
month later she was starving in a garret in 
Philadelphia. As for ber looks, she isa 
warmly-colored blonde. Yesterday you 
were sure she was forty, to-day she does 
not seem seventeen; but her eyes are al ways 
soft and liquid, her voice genuine and 
pathetic, and its power is such that, 
although you declare (when she is not 
present) that she is a desperate adventuress, 
you cannot talk to her half an hour without 
beJieving ber a sensitive, grown-up child, 
that has had hard usage from the wortd. 
Perhaps you are measurably right in both 
verdicts. Her dressis as uncertain as her 
face. One week it is rich and quiet enough 
fora princess; the next, a shabby alpaca, 
with all kinds of miserable makeshifts, the 
velvet being in pawv. She hag kept the 
wolf from the door in a dozen ways since 
last wigter. Has made sketches of coast 
scenery for a popular magazine, boarded a 
baby or two, has practiced ‘‘ massage” in a 
hospital, at five dollarsper hour. She tries 
occupations as a drunkard tastes new 
liquors, to find one fiery enough for bis 
palate, and seems now and then to relish a 
hand-to-hand fight with the wolf himself. 
Church-going, respectable women pass her 
by now on the other side of the road, a« 
the Levite did the man who was robbed and 
dying. They think that poor creature was 
much to be pitied; they would have gone 
with the good Samaritan to his rescue. 
But itis this woman’s soul that has fallen 
among thieves and is wounded to the death, 
not her body. They will not come to close 


quarters with her. 
In the front room (a scrupulously clean 


apartment, scrubbed twice a week, but lit- 
tered by no flowers or any fanciful rubbish) 
lives Jane McCall, a woman of about thirty- 
five. She is stout, buxom, clean-skinned, 
and clear-eyed. She dresses in a neat brown 
calico, with a check apron, full of pockets 
in front; for she is ahuckster in the Farm- 
ers’ Market and carries her change in them. 
If you buy potatoes or corn from her, you 
will find her honest, but sharp as a steel 
trap in securing her employer’s interest. 
(She keeps a stall for a Chester County man 
and has 20 per cent. on all sales.) She is 
in the market by 8 o’clock in the morning 
and remains until noon. In the course of 
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the ten years she has spent in this business 
she has had hundreds of families as cus- 
tomers. Yet she can tell you what brand 
of butter you preferred at any date years 
ago, or how many pounds you used per 
week, or remind you of little whims and 
habits which you had long ego forgotten. 
This extraordinary gift of memory and a 
certain keen apprebension-of-character 
tact in dealing with her divers kinds of 
customers are all that distinguish Jane 
from the other market-women, who are, 
as a class, exceptionally decent and quiet 
fn speech and bearing. 

After twelve o’clock she goes to her 
room, cooks dinner for her husband (an 
eyster and clam dealer), puts on her san- 
bonnet and an apron without pockets, and 
goes out on her other avocation, that of 
Bible reader. She is one of the women 
ebosen in this country and England to 
supply the ‘‘ missing link’’ between the 
rich and poor. She has a certain district, 
including dens of the worst sort, and gives 
six or seven hours daily to visiting, bring- 
ing in weekly reports to her employers. 
She receives $20 per month. Several ladies 
of wealth make her their almoner, and in 
winter the distribution of a “‘ coal charity,” 
amounting to three or four hundred tons 
for ber district, was ccnfided to her discre- 
tion. She is fitted to her work by a re- 
markable combination of traits: a shrewd 
intuition of character; hard downright 
20mmon sense in business matters; and a 
fervid, highly-colored religious zeal. No 
begging impostor can humbug her. She 
goes into the sick-room of one of her class, 
and ber steady, keen eyes cool down all 
the agitation in which that class delight. 

‘* When Mrs. ——,”’ she says, naming one 
of her employers, ‘“‘goes into a poor 
woman's house she has to bridge over the 
ditch between them before she can touch 
her. But I sit down beside her. I’ve been 
there.” She has no sentiment or tears to 
spend on real hunger or want or trouble of 
any kind. If money will help, she knows 
just how and where to apply it. After 
that she has only one cure—the love of 
Jesus. And when she talks of that or the 
Heayen beyond, so intense and real is her 
faith, so forcible is the magnetism of her 
homely words and simple ideas that their 
effect upon all classes is incredible. 

Now, for this woman the Christian 
Church finds a place and work. But what 
of the other? She is the typeof a class 
who stand in every great city, not avowedly 
criminal, but suspected, tainted—like lepers, 
without the gate. 

Yet it wasa woman of her kin, once 
possessed by seven devils, whom the Master 
of us all chose first to bless with the cer- 
tainity of eternal life, when he rose from 
the grave and called her“ Mary.” And 
she answering said unto him “ Master.” 
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ELDER WYCKOFF. 





BY HENRY A. NELSON, D.D. 


Tne elderly people of Cayuga County 
remember him as a venerable man when 
they were young. He was of the Baptist 
denomination, and quite decided and 
strenuous, I believe, in maintaining its 
distinguishing tenets, Yet he was emi- 
nently a Christian, well known and thor- 
oughly believed fn as such by all who 
knew him and notably kind and courteous 
and charitable to all. He was thoroughly 
evangelical in his opinions, and, while kind 
and courteous to those of any faith and 
of none, he specially and tenderly loved 
all who loved our Lord Jesus Christ and 
trusted in his atoning blood. All such, of 
whatever denomination, were brothers 
and sisters to Elder Wyckoff, and he had 
a happy way of making them feel that he 
was & most affectionate brother (or father) 
to them. 

When I entered the ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church he was an old man— 
not far, I think, from eighty years of age. 
It was alwaysa comfort to me to meet 
him. He never put forward the topics on 
which we held opposite opinions; but 
talked of those greater things which we 
held alike and which we both alike held 
to be the essentials of our common faith. 
His whole manner.was exceedingly sig- 
nificant of fatherly sympathy. He knew 
some of my needs better than did. He had 
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had the experiences which were then new 
to me before I was born, and had bad time 
to study out their meaning. He made me 
feel that he sincerely wished me to be- 
come as good and usefula minister as I 
possibly could, and most gladly would he 
do all he could to help me. He seemed 
most solicitous to help me grow in grace, 
in prayerfulness, in piety. Yet he had 
very decided opiniéns on the questions of 
theology which are deemed most import- 
ant, and could express them clearly, yet 
always kindly. 

This old man’s daughter—his only daugh- 
ter, I think—was married to one of my 
co-presbyters, several years my senior. 
She held fast the views taught ber by her 
father—could not sitdown with her hus- 
band at the Lord’s table—yet was she ever 
to him an affectionate wife, in whom “his 
heart safely trusted’; and not only that, 
but a cordial and constant helper of his 
ministry, laboring faithfully with him to 
edify his people and to win souls to Christ. 
She must have imherited her father’s 
amiable temper and learned of him bis 
wide and deep charity. Nay, rather, she 
with him learned of Christ. 

When Elder Wyckoff had become 
wholly disabled from preaching, being, I 
am quite sure, more than fourscore years 
of age, he and his aged wife were living 
with their daughter and son-in-law as one 
pleasant family. There were no chil- 
dren. I once exchanged pulpits with my 
brother, and have the most pleasing 
recollections not only of the perfect 
hospitality with which I was enter- 
tained, but especially of the kind 
treatment which I received from the 
aged father. He had suffered a partial par- 
alysis, considerably impairing his powers 
of locomotion and of speech, but not at all 
diminishing the clearness and force of his 
thinking. He was a large, heavy man avd 
moved about with some difficulty; yet his 
love for the sanctuary was such that he 
went twice that day to its services—once in 
the place where he was accustomed to wor- 
ship and once (in his generous courtesy) 
where he would listen to my preaching. 
In the evening, after the public service, we 
sat together at his fireside and talked of 
things interesting to us as Christians and 
ministers. I was glad to listen to his sug. 
gestions in regard to preaching. I hadtried 
to preach the Gospel that day and to per- 
suade my hearers to acceptit. ‘‘I per- 
ceive,” said my aged friend, ‘* tbat you 
speak of the Gospel as an offer. I have been 
accustomed rather to speak of ft as a proc- 
lamation.” He spoke with some difficulty 
and very slowly, thus giving me time 
attentively to weigh his words and to study 
the distinctions which be wished to make. 
I was not then sharp enough in the theo- 
logical dispute on that topic to see at once 
what distinction he made between “ offer” 
and “proclamation”; but very soon he 
made it apparent. He slowly continued: 
‘*T presume that you hold to a general 
atonement?” ‘Certainly,’ I replied, 
catching a glimpse of his meaning. As 
slowly as before, he. proceeded: -*‘ Well, I 
have no controversy—with my brethren— 
on that point—provided they give me evi- 
dence—that they hold to the necessity of 
any atonement at all.” Here more light 
broke into my mind, and I saw that those 
who considered our doctrine unscriptural 
did so by misunderstanding us to teach 
some vague and general notion of God’s 
good-will to men moving him to offer 
pardon and life to them all, without any 
real expiation satisfying his justice. How 
they could so misunderstand us I could not 
see then, nor can I see now. It was pleas- 
ant to find that Elder Wyckoff bad been 
too attentive and too candid thus to misun- 
derstand me. I had time to think all this 
rapidly, and there was nothing in his gentle 
and fatherly yet respectful manner to 
rouse my youthful combativeness and 
disturb my ability to understand him. He 
proceeded: ‘‘ But it has always been more 
satisfactory to me—and it has seemed tome 
more scriptural—to conceive of the atone- 
ment as particular” [I observed that he did 
not use the word “limited,” which I had 
supposed to be the antithetic term to 
“general” in that application]; ‘‘and when 


I think of our blessed Lord—the Lord of | 


glory, the eternal Son of God—leaving his 
heavenly throne, coming down to this 








world, humbling himself to all that aaa | 


and submitting to all that anguish for pocr, 
unworthy, hell-deserving me/”— Here his 
deep emotion entirely overpowered him 
and he quite broke down into tears and 
soUbing. He soon recovered himself, apol- 
ogized for his weakness, ascribing it to his 
paralytic affection, and was able to con- 
tinue the conversation. There was no 
need, however, of finishing that broken 
sentence. Its conclusion was obvious 
enough; as it must be, I think, to every 
reader. 

Asl went to my bed that night, I said, 
in my heart: “How I wish that the emi- 
nent theologians who are startling the 
Charch with the noise of their controversy 
about the extent of the atonement, firing 
their thundering broadsides from the decks 
of their antagonistic quarterlies, could sit 
down together at the sacred spot to which 
this clear-headed and tender-hearted old 
man has led me this evening, and just look 
up from there to ‘the cross and to him 
who hangs bleeding on it!” I felt sure 
that there they would just stop disputing. 
Each heart would melt with the ‘* particu- 
lar” appropriating thought “ All that is 
for poor, unworthy, hell-deserving me’’; 
and both would go thence hand in hand, 
prepared to unite in saying to-any and every 
fellow-man whom they might anywhere 
find: * All that is for you, if you acknowl- 
edge your need of it and are willing to take 
os” : 

In the more kindly discussions, in the 
more earnest co-operation in practical 
labors, in the better mutual understand- 
ings, and in the happy reunions of more 
recent years the noise of that particular 
controversy has almost wholly ceased. 

In general the disposition to contend 
harshly and angrily with fellow-Christians 
seems to me to have abated somewhat 
since the middle of this century. But we 
have still many unsettled questions, and 
on some of them we still hear not only 
earnest but barsh voices, Is it not ever- 
mote true that tender experience of the 
love of Christ abates that harshness, and 
that the nearer we stand to the cross when 
we examine our differences the less fit for 
angry contention those differences appear? 

(a RON an 


MY MIGNONETTE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





I HAVE a little fairy sprite 
I cherish, with the loving care 
Of simple childhood’s faith, despite 
My wrinkled face and grizzled hair, 
For, as no other creature can, 
. I know the power and meaning set 
In this, my tiny talisman, 
My withered sprig of mignonette! 


{ never loved its giver—though 
I hoard it as a lover should— 
Save as her presence seemed to show 
The fairest type of womanhood. 
All that a man may blindly miss, 
And learn too late, with vain regret, 
Was iv the hand that gave me this, 
My little spray of mignonette! 


A hand so full of blessedness, 

It scatters it as Spring her green ; 
Where subtle sweetnesses confess 

The growth of many a bud unseen. 
I shut my senses to the strife, 

The chill of petty housebold fret, 
And conjure up that other life, 

By this, my magic mignonette ! 


I see a highway, set about 
With hedges full of thorny bloom, 
Where flickering sunbeams, in and out, 
Stretch down the long, untraveled gloom ; 
And through the shadow and the shine, 
By flowers and thorns, unfaltering yet, 
A woman walks, her hand in mine, 
My sweet, embodied mignonatte, 


My blighted youth is in her eyes, 
And ’peath her quickening smile I see 
The man that might have been arise 
From this poor, shriveled husk of me. 
The world’s great chances, all untried, 
Are mine again, as even yet 
The fallness of 8 summer-tide 
Lives in this withered mignonette. 


For still the hidden; vigorous root’ 
Bears double in the self-same hour— 
The relic.of the ruined shoot, 
The token of the future flower. 
For Nature, in her great design, 
Must raise the seed her hand hath set, 
And as a promise andasign 
I hold my withered mignOnette. ~ 






[October 14, 1876. 
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° ° 
Biblical Resenreh, 

Tue Egyptian obelisk at present exist 
ing on the bill of the Lateran .at Rome, and 
commonly called the Obelisk of St. John 
Lateran, has been recently translated by 
Dr. 8. Birch, of the British Museum. 
Aside from its historical and mythical 
interest (containing as it does the inscrip- 
tions of three kings—Thothmes III, Thothmes 
IV, of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and Rameses II, of 
the XIXth) it is curious for the witness it 
beara to its own history. The left-hand line 
on the south side, in the inseription of Thoth- 
mes IV, has the following passage: 

‘His. Majesty ordered that a very great 
obelisk should be completed which had been 
brought by his father Ra-men-khephert (Thoth- 
mes IV) after his majesty died. ‘his obelisk 
remained 35 years avd upward in its place in 
the hands of the workmen, at the southern 
quarters of Thebes. My father ordered it 
should be set up. I, his son, seconded him.” 
It also relates that Thothmes IV set it up in 
Thebes, capped it with gold, and sculptured in 
it the name of his deified father. In another 
portion of this inscription it relates that 
Thothmes IV multiplied in Thebes memori. 
als of gold, lapis lazuli, and jewelry, ‘and 
the great barge on the river [named] Amen- 
user-ta, hewn out of cedar wood which his 
majesty cut down in the land of Ruten [Sy- 
ria}, inlaid with gold throughout, and all the 
decorations renewed, to receive the beauty of 
his father, Amen-Ra, when he is conducted 
along the river.’” These barges, made by the 
different sovereigns in honor of the god 
Amen-Ra, had each different names. It is also 
to be mentioned that Egypt is spoken of, on 


this obelisk, as dominant over foreign nations, 
during the reign of Thothmes IV, and not 
undertaking furtber campaigns. The obelisks 
appear to triumphal columns, erected to 
perpetuate the record of the vational glories. 


.é..The Rey. Albert Lowy, in a paper pub- 
lished in the last number of the ‘ Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology,” brings 
to light a specimen of the dialect of Eastern 
Mesopotamia, which he calls the modern Syriac 
or Targum dialect of the Jews in Kurdistan— 
the “ Lishana shel Imrani’’—giving a specis 
men from the beginning of the Book of Gen- 
esis. The language is neither Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, nor modern Syriac, and must be seen 
and read to be appreciated. Yet toa Hebrew 
and Chaldee scholar it is not extremely diffi- 
cult. The language appears to be fn use 
among the Jews of those regions as a medium 
of conversation, as well as for the purposes of 
aTargum. Rev. Mr. Lowy gives an interesting 
account of his in vestigations, a Roman translit- 
eration of the specimens he gives (otherwise 
printed in Hebrew type), and a commentary, 
with an account of the pronunciation, as well 
as of the linguistic peculiarities. The influ- 
ence of Persian, Arabic, and Turanian npon 
the Syriac, which lies at the base of the dialect, 
is very plain. As a specimen, the follow- 
ing is Mr. Léwy’s transliteration of the 
first verse of Genesis: ‘‘ Mé-ré-sha_ b8-ré-le 
a-ha a-lét shi-mé vb-a-let a-ra.’? The hyphens 
separate the syllables. 

...-Vol. IV of “Records of the Past,” 
among other things, contains a new and re- 
vised translation of the inscriptions on the 
famous obelisk of Rameses II, now in the 
Place dela Concorde,in Paris. The transla. 
tion is from the French of M. Francois 
Chabas. It will be remembered that this 
obelisk, the grandest monument of Egyp- 
tian art in Europe, was given by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, Mohammec Ali, to the 
French Government. Under the direction of 
Champollion, an especial vessel, called the 
“Louqsor,’’ was built at Toulon, and sailed in 
1881, under the command of Lieut. Vrhinhac 
St. Maur, to bring the obelisk fax inxor. 
The stone was landed at Paris , 1833 
It is a monolith of red granite, @® ft..8.in, 
(French) high and 7 ft. 6 in. square.at the 
base. The apex is believed to have beep pro- 
tected originally by a cap of gilded bronze, . It 
is one of two set up by Rameses II before the 
temple of Amen-Ra at El Luxor. Its mate was 
offered to the British Government, who did not 
think it worth the expense of removal. The 
inscriptions have been several times translated. 


««s.The poetry of psalm exxix, 8, receives a 
beautiful illustration from Ruth ii, 4 The 
wicked .are to be ‘‘like grass upon the house- 
tops, which withereth afore it groweth up; 
wherewith the mower filfeth not his hand nor 
he that bindeth sheaves his bosom.”” Thus 
far the figure of harvesting is kept up, as the 
dullest apprehension might see. But the pas- 
sage in Ruth shows that the next verse does 
- “Neither do ‘they 








which go by say: The of the Lord be 
upon you. We bless youdn the name of the 
Lord.” That is, the wie ar0 

in with the harvest. ceiv in the 
blessings and sboutings b home. 


estlo t the plowing ‘Lsokene 
suggestion 0: 

; but 
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October 14, 1878)] 


Every one koows the powef of ‘Victor 
Hugo In verbal descriptions of pecs fee } 
character; but there are very few who oe 
snfoyed opportunities for knowing how bril- 
jant his talent is as asketcher. M. Ph. Burty, 
in giving an account of an ebent recently 
published in Paris with: the title of ‘* Sept-des- 
sina de Gens da Lettres” —the Gens being Victor 
Hugo, Prosper Merimée, Edmond and vies 
de Goncourt, Charles Baudelaise, Théop 
Gautier, and Charles Asselinesu—makes meo- 
tion of the design of Victor Hugo, which is a 
sketch of a castle on fhe Rhine, and adds : 
‘Victor Hugo bas done handreds of drawings 
and Kas used every soncelvable process, all 
shades of color, all kinds of paper, common 
ink, the coffee left in his cup at dessert, a 
charred lucifer match, the feather of. a goose- 
quill, a handkerchief applied to half, dried 
portions of the paper. He has the two- 
fold faculty of being able to see things 
really very swall as though they were 
enormous, and also being able to render cer- 
tain details with wonderfal patience. Théo- 
phile Gautier instances 4 drawing of bis in 
which the hours on the face of a steeple-clock 
stood out white on black, the black shade 
being produced by an infinity of minute pen- 
strokes. Auguste Vacquerie has a drawing by 
Victor Hugo, done at one of the windows of 
his room, in 1848, It is twenty-nine inches 
wide, and takes in the whole of Paris, Streets, 
squares, the great monuments, elevations, de- 
pressions, seem to float mysteriously in masses 
of light .and shadow, and clouds trayerse the 
wide expanse of sky.” One of his sketches is 
spoken of as worthy of the greatest master— 
Rembrandt, for example, whose skill in express- 
ing bis ideas with a few strokes ‘of his pen was 
so pre-eminent. ‘‘I have seen landscapes also 
of bis of marvelous originality. During hisex- 
ile he was inthe habit.of doing a certain pumber 
every year and posting them to a few friends 
for New Year presents. Since his return to 
France he has done one—a series, rather—of 
arabesques, fantastic flowers, and strange in- 
sects, drawn and painted {n water-colors on 
the margins of an immense frame of white 
pine, which contains a very large drawing. 
It was the work of the dark days of the siege 
of Paris, and was intended as an ecknowledg- 
ment of the manifold attentions of his distin- 
guished hostess, Madame Paul de Meurice.” 
-.+- The Tribune says: 


“‘ A new drama, based upon the story of Gen. 
Arnold’s treason, bas been written by a gentle- 
man of Troy.» Mr. Sala recently suggested 
this topic as a good one for an American 
drama. It seems to be forgotten that several 
dramas, all uncommonly commonplace, have 
been produced, with Gen. Washington for the 
good hero Benedict Arnold for the bad 
one, 


But what Mr. Sala recommended was that 
the arrest and execution of Major Andre 
might be made tbe subject of a historical mili- 
tary picture; and it was for the purpose of 
directing the attention of Miss Thompson, the 
now famous painter of ‘‘ The Roll Call” and 
** Quatre Bras,” to it that Mr. Sala recounted 
the salient inctdents in the history of the un- 
fortunate English soldier. It would certainly 
be an excellent subject fora painter of Miss 
Thompson’s ability and sensibility; bat the 
figures of Wasbingtonandof Arnold could not 
be introduced into the composition. American 
artists have tried their hands upon it, anda 
picture representing the arrest of Andre was 
once conspicuous upon the notes of some of 
our old state banks, 


+--The principal artist now engaged on 
Punch is Du Maurier, whose delicate illustra- 
tions of English social habits, and especially 
of the women and children of the upper 
classes, are much superior in drawing to the 
designs of Leech. He is a Frenchman by birth 
and by education and was educated for a 
physician. His society drawings ‘can hardly 
be called sketches, for they are, in truth, fin- 
ished pictures, and not in any sense barlesques. 
They lack the heartiness of feeling and tender 
sympathy which the sketches of Leech gave 
evidence of ; but they have greater value as 
expressions of social habits and character, 


+++. We learn thats life-size portrait of Com- 
modere Vanderbilt has been bung in the 
chapel of Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, 
Bat the name of the artist has not been men- 
tioned. The best portrait of. the Commodore 
was painted by Mr. Page and is now in pos- 
session of one of his nephews in Brooklyn, 


-+++M, Wallon, minister of the fine arts in 
the French Government, has appointed as a 
commission MM. Baer, Pinart, and Wiener 
for the purpose of studying the history of 
art in the New World, The interesting ques- ° 
tion is, Where will they begia their studies ? 


--+-Mr, Holmes, Queen’s. librarian, has 
lately discovered in the Portfolios at the | 


Uffizi, ove of the most pal 
ings of Michel A apy draw- 
for the “Rape of Ganymeda™ orang Soe. 


4 


| relatives. 


Personatitics. 
ANTOINETTE STERLING, once a great favor- 
tte in the choir Of Plymouth Church, has re- 





“‘tarned to this country from England, aod has 


reappeared here as &. concert singer, as 
‘f Madame Antoinette Sterling ’’—being in fact, 
Mrs, Jobn McKinnely. Jt is some three years 
since she went abroad, and'she made a reputa- 
tion in England asa ballad singer, where she , 
had the distingaished honor of singing for the . 


Queen at\.a féte: at Osborne Honse, an the o¢- | 
casion of Prince Leopold’s birthday. She ze-' 
lates that, having been invited by Charles 


Kingsley to sing at Eversley Rectory, she 

sang the ballad of “The Three Fishers.” She 

says: ‘He had never seen me before, and. 
when I came to that part of the song which 

expresses the suspense of the weeping women 

an the shore, I heard him say: ‘Go on, that's 

tight!" But when the sispense was over and} 
the bodies were lying on'the sands, missing his 

previous exclamatigqus, I looked up, and saw 

him sitting -with his face in his hands, crying 

at his own pathetic story.” 


.J4-Gem. Adam Badean, our consul-general 
in London, had the honor bestowed upon him 
of being appointed minister at Brussels, and 
has very sensibly declined the place. The pay 
would be less, the responsibility greater, the 
cost of maintaining the dignity of the position 
more onerous, while the social attractions of 
the Belgian capital aré not to be named in 
comparison with those of London. But what 
alucky youth General Badeau has heen. At 
the outbreak of the war he wasa young man 


about town, writing theatrical criticisms, under - 


the name of ‘‘The Vagabond,’’ for a Sunday 
paper; and now he is our consul-general in 
London, s brigadier in the army, and sq well 
placed that he can afford to refuse so enviable 


an appointment ag that of minister to Bel- 
gium, All because he was secretary to Gen. 
Grant. 


-.--cLhe Earl of Dunraven is a frequent 
visitor to New York, and we find the foiow- 
ing mention of him in the last number of The 
Academy: “ The Earl of Dunraven has started 
upon another hunting and exploring expedi- 
tion to the North American Continent, having 
left in the hands of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
for publication, the account of his previous 
trayels in the Upper Yellowstone and Geyser 
diatrict, entitled ‘The Great Divide.’ The 
book. will be illustrated by drawings by Mr. 
Vallentine Bromley, who accompanied Lord 
Dunraven. — 


-«+. Vice-President Wilson’s physician, it is 
said, has advised him not to lecture. But 
how can he refrain? He is « lecturer by the 
requirements of his natural endowments. He 
was born to lecture; be has always lectured ; 
and to refrain now might prove more injuri- 
ous to him than to continue in the exercise 
of the faculties which have proved so benefi- 


cial to the public and to himeelf. If he re-. 


frains from lecturing in the lyceum and on the 
political platform, he must of necessity lecture 
with his pen. 


....dames Parton has been living quietly at 
Newburyport for a considerable time, appear- 
ing before the public weekly only in the col- 
umns of The Ledger. But he has recently been 
on a visit to New. York. His object in taking 
a house at Newburyport, as we learn, was to 
furnish a home for the daughter and grand- 
daughter of Fanny Fern, the latter being the 
orphan child of the late Mortimer Thompson, 
more widely known by his literary name of 
Doesticks. 

..--General Frosard, the tutor of the Prinee 
Imperial of France, recently dead, left on 
record a rather disparaging estimate of his 
young pupil. The candid tutor thought that 
the only decided talent of his pupil was for 
drawing; and that ought to be considered a 
sufficient reason for his withdrawing from the 
list of claimants to the throne of France. A 
Napoleon the Fourth should be something 
more than a fourth-rate person. “ ~ 


++«eMr. William Hegeman, the well-known 
druggist of this city, who died last week, ap- 
pears to have been s man of very remarkable 
character, for, in addition to being a thorough 
business man and at the head Of his profession, 
he was distinguished both as an amateur pafnt- 


eranud oe — was a favorite = 
the social circle. e was an scopalian az 
a member of the Church of the Incarnation, in 
Madison Avenue. 


” ...-Mr. Henry Bergh must be a very happy 
man, He not only may reflect upon the vast 
amount of good he has done by his efforts to 


ed the Baroness Burde 
ts Eat ot Harrowby, who 


...eIt is a long time since tne name of Ea- 


mund Kirke (J. R, Gilmore) has burdened the 


columns of the new 


rs; but we hear of 
him now as the 





tif in a suit against.a 
| Newark (N. J.) paper in a libel suit, - : 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘THE MEETING OF THE AMERI- 


Missions.” 


- CAN BOARD AT CHICAGO, 


Durie last week Chicago, after a ten years, 
interval, again welcomes what, without any 
disparagement of other organizations, may'te 
regarded as the representative Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the United States—the 





‘American Board. We have before ts several 


important papers which were presented to the: 
meeting at Chicago, and from which we draw 
the latest information in regard to a‘work fo 
which al! our American churches take a deep 
interest. From the ‘‘ General Survéy of the 
Missions of the American Board for 1875" we 
learn that the past year has been marked by no! 
widespread revival; but that larger additions 
have been made to the churches than usual, 
there being an increase in 15 of the 18 mission 
fields over the numbers reported last year. 
Four missionaries haye died, 12 have been re- 
leased from the service of the Board, 20 have 
come, to this country for g temporary rest, 17 
have returned to their respective fields, and 20 
new laborers have been sent out. The whole 
force of American laborers is, therefore, about 
the same in number as at the end of the pre- 
vious year, but it is encouraging to note the 
fact that the native pastors.are now almost as 
many as the missionaries in active service. 
From the brief notice of the different missions 
_we gather the following items: In the Zula 
Mission there have been numerous cases of 
conversion and an awakening of the native 
Christians to a gense of their personal 
responsibility. In one of their public 
meetings $500 were subscribed for the 
cause of Christ. In the Kuropean Tarkey 
Mission 2 churches have heen organized, 
which support their pastors from the out- 
set, The Bulgarian converte, though ag yet 
few ip number, promise well. In Western 
Turkey Mission the philantbropy of the mis- 
slonaries toward a famishing people, contrasted 
with the merciless selfishness of Mohammed- 
aos and others, has produced avery favorable 
sentiment toward Evangelical truth, the results 
of which are very apparent in the Marsoyan, 
Sivas, and Cesarea stations. In Central Tur- 
key Mission there are 26 churches, with about 
9,500 members, a theological seminary, 2 sem- 
inaries for women, and an incipient college— 
all ina region visited by the first missionary 
less than 30 years ago. The people last year 
gave more than $10,000 for Christian objects. 
The Eastern Turkey Mission has made great 
gain by the restored harmony of the churches. 
In Ceylon (Jaffna) the additions to the 
churches have amounted to one-eighth of the 
whole membership. In this, as well as in the 
Mebratta and Madura fields, the inereased 
efficiency in the way of self-support, a readi- 
ness to engage in unpaid evangelistic work, 
greater interest in education, and the success 
of special efforts to reach women in their 
homes mark a new period in the history of 
these missions. In the Foochow Mission, 
China, a revival added 15 members to one of 
the churches. In the North China Mission 
the first class of young men bas completed a 
course of theological training, so that a 
native ministry is now ready for a mission 
in which the first convert was baptized 
but ten years ago. In Japan events 
move rapidly, A third church has been 
organized at Sanda. The missionaries are 
overwhelmed by the opportunities afforded 
them for preaching and personal conversation 
with inquirers. The medical missionaries can 
go everywhere with the Word, as well as with 
their medicines. Native gentlemen have con- 
tributed generously for the erection of a home 
for the education of their daughters. Mr. 
Neesima finds the heartiest welcome among all 
classes of his countrymen, Native sentiment 
anticipates the triumph of Christianity over 
Sintooism and Baddhism. In Micronesia the 
work spreads from island toisland. There are 
now 20 congregations, with more than a thon- 
sand members. School-houses and ¢burches 
have been built and supported by the people, 
without help from abroad. A quiet Sabbath 
and peacefal industries have been established 
in these former abodes of cruelty, Among 
the Choctaw and Dacotah Indians there ha: 
been fair progress during the past year. 
Mexico Miss Rankin’s former work at Mon- 
tery has been hindered for want of laborers. 
In Western Mexico there have been encourag- 
jog results, notwithstanding the virulent per- 
secution by the priesthood. At Santander, 
Spain, amid all the reactionary efforts of 
the past year, there has been sub- 
stantial’ progress. The interest has spread 
from that city to the villages of Asturias. In 
the Austrian Empire, at Prague and at Briinn, 
aspiritual work of great interest has begun 
and-audiences of 75 to 100 have been-eonvened 
in both places. Upon the educational depart- 
ment of ite,work the American Board ex- 
pended nearly $100,000. .dearly 600 commen 















20,000 pupils and over 1,200 are being more fully 
educated in normal and theological institu- 


‘| thens,, The woman’s work has gone on with 


ever-growing results, Much to the regret <£ 
all coneerned, Mrs, Ely has been obliged to 
withdraw, from the further care of missionary 
cbildren; but-Mrs. Walker, at Auburndale, 
near Boston, has 13 of these children gathered 
under her roof,,for whom she has received 
$2,829 from friends during the past year. The 
number of mission churches, is 223, being an 
increase of 9, The number of churchmembers, 
as far as reported, is 11,546, , There were added 
tothe roll of churchmembership 1,504. The 
male missionaries are 149; the female assist- 
ante, 212; the native pastorg, 110; the whole 
force of laborers, native and American, is 


To this general survey Secretary Clark 
adds a very interesting.ten years’ review of 
the American Board, During this period the 
withdrawal of the New School Presbyterians 
has taken place,so that the work is now al- 
most exclusively supported by the Congrega- 
tionalists. The change in the corporate mem- 
bership has been very great, Only 81 of the 
200 names on the roll tén years ago remain to- 
day. Of the missionaries, 23 men and 17 
women have passed away. Upon this list ws 
find the names of many earlier missionaries— 
men like Thurston, King, Goodell, Perkins, 
Spaulding, and Wright, The average age of 
the 22 men was 57 years; their missionary 
service, 27 years, Of the 8 unoiarried women 
employed In 1865 2 haye died—one after more 
than 40 years of active seryice, during which 
100 Hawalian girls had been under her instrue- 
tion. In the course of the ten years 262 new 
laborers have been gent out, 44 of whom were 
children of missionaries. [t is important to 
note that 76 of the new laborers were women, 
whose length and efficiency of service com- 
paré very favorably with those of the men. Ig 
has been observed that in general the women 
bear the missionary work better than the men. 
‘fhe transfer of 6 missions to the Presbyterian 
Board somewhat reduced the field; but the 
new missions to Japan and to Papal lands, as 
well as the extension of some of the old 
fields, make the work larger than ft was 
ten years ago. The receipts of the Board 
haye nearly kept pace with the growing 
field. There was a small balance in 
the treasury ten years ago, and this year a 
debt of $44,000 ig reported. The receipts of 
the Board have, therefore, on an average, fallen 
about one per cent, below the expenditures, 
The entire receipts for the decade were $4,- 
710,332 ; for the decade ending 1865, $3,730,- 
082; for the decade ending 1855, $2,723,549; 
an increase of ahout $1,000,000 per decade, 
Dr. Clark, however, gbows that the increase 
does not keep pace with the contributions to 
the 4 principal home societies. Statistics can 
merely give some indication of the work ac- 
complished in heathen lands during the last 
ten years. tn this period the number of 
pative ordained pastors has risen from 38 to 
110 and ig rapidly increasing. Their charac- 
ter, their preaching power, and their business 
tact: make them ‘‘acrown of rejoicing,” 
Tbrough this native agency mainly the field 
of operation has been enlarged 40 per cent., 
with little additional expense. The number 
of towns and cities occupied has risen from 
441 to 575, and the population actually de- 
pendent on the Board and churches for Gospel 
knowledge is more than double, if not three- 
fold the population of the United States. The 
entire number of additions to the mission 
churches during the decade is 12,820. These 
conversions only represent the beginnings of 
Christian society amid the wastes of a heathen 
ism whichis yielding slowly but really, and 
in various portions of which general awaken- 
ings sueh as have been witnessed in the 
Sandwich Islands, among the Karens, and in 
Madagascar are expected at an early day. 
After reviewing the percentage of increase in 
every field, Dr. Clark thus sums up the aggre- 
gate results: “Omitting the mission to the 
Sandwich Islands, graduated in 1870 and the 
missions transferred to another board, 
the churches ‘in the mission fields now 
occupied bythe Board have increased from 
186, witha membership of 5,557, to 223, with a 
membership of 11,546, an advance of over 100 
per cent.” In education there has been great 
progress. The wamber of scholars bas 
doubled, the standards have been advanced, 
the quality and supply of text-books have 
been improved, from one to two years have 
been added to the course in the th¢ologica) 
seminaries, and the number: of boarding 
schools for girls increased, through the co- 
operation of the Woman’s Boards. Out of 
the impulse given by the Board’s educational 
efforts have come Robert College at» Con- 
stantinople, the.Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, the Jafina College in Geylon, and the 
new college at Aintab: Many of the miasion- 


aries are detailed to supply e Christion MMter- 
ature suited to the popular mind and heart. 
Valtable contributions hate also been made 
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which Dr. Anderson’s fivé volumes of lectures 
and histories, Professot Seelye’s two volumes, 
lectures in India and in this country, and Mr. 
Wheeler's “Ten Years ‘on the Euphrates’ 
deserve especial ‘meption, The Woman's 
Boards, the first organized at Boston, in 1868, 
the second at Chicago, in 1869, the third at 
San Francisco, in 1878, have, perhaps, been the 
most marked ‘feature of the Society’s lest 
decade. Théy have organized the sympathy 
of Christian women at home and have giveu 
the labor for heathen women’s souls a new 
future. Lastly, thé contributions of the con- 
verts have been largely increased. The 
Hawaiian Christians have in ten years given 
$200,000 in gold for home purposes apd 
$50,000 for foreign missions. Everywhere the 
natiye churches have advanced satisfactorily 
toward the support of the Gospel among them. 
The tone of -)r. Clark’s paper is moderate, but 
hopeful, snd the bright expectations expressed 
for the future will, we think, strike every 
reader as well-grounded. 


a eeeeenenrianrineneneeemenend 
Science. 


SomME years ago some interest was manifested 

in physiological circles by the belief of Mr. 
John Smith, of Kew; that an Australian 
plant, called by him Calebogyne ilicifolia, of 
which he had only a female specimen, bore 
perfect seeds. We believe it was afterward 
found that, though supposed to be a purely 
female plant, it occasionally produced pollin- 
iferous organs, and in this way effected fertil- 
ization, Itscarcely seems possible, from all 
that we have yet been able to learn, that there 
can be any production of seed without fertil- 
ization; and yet there are now and then some 
accountable experiences, Mr, Thomas Meehan 
once took a flower of Disemma aurantiaca and 
fertilized it with the pollen of Pussiflora cerulea, 
aneerally. Every precaution that conld be 
thought of was taken to guard the flower from 
contact with its own pollen, It perfected 
seed, and the result was watched with great 
interest. But there was not the slightest 
change, not a trace of the Passion Flower, The 
progeny were exactly like the parent plant 
The subject was dismissed with the impression 
that, in spite of care taken, the plant bad in 
some way become self-fertilized. Recently 
some similar experience has fallen to the lot 
of Mr. Francis Parkman, the well-known his- 
torian and botanist of Cambridge, Mass. He 
fertilized the common Japan Lily with the 
pollen of the Gold-banded Lily (Lilium 
auratum), He says he raised fifty plants, and 
we suppose from this that they were all from 
a single flower—one fertilization—as one seed- 
vessel gives many hundreds of seeds. Nearly 
all flowered, and all were the same as the 
mother plant; but one had the features of 
ZL. auratum. That one came like the male 
parent is a proof that the pollen of the Gold. 
banded Lily effected the fertilization. There 
was vot the mistake supposed to have oc- 
curred in the case of the Disemma; and 
yet how tbe pollen of a distinct plan; 
can be made to induce. development in 
the germ and yet have no further ioflu- 
ence is a puzzle, This one hybrid was the 
only one effected in many experiments which 
Mr. Parkman tried. The species operated on 
by the pollen of the Z. auraium were L, superb- 
um, L. Canadense, L. longifiorum, L. lancifolium, 
ZL. Takesima, and ‘‘ several other species’’; but, 
though every care was teken to prevent self- 
fertilization, and no pollen except from the L. 
auratum, so far as. known, came in contact 
with the pistil, the progeny were purely. of the 
character of their female parents. It js not 
within the possibilities. that the pollen was 
entirely useless, that the lilies produced seed 
practically without fertilization, just .as was 
suggested might have been the case in Cole- 
bogyne; but yet it is nearly as incompréhensi- 
ble how there could have been fertilization 
and yet vo trace of the male parent visible. 
It offers a new problem in vegetable physi- 
ology. 

-..-Professor Dava is still pursuing ‘his 
studies on the glacial period in New England. 
In the last number of the American Journal of 
Seience he says that glacial scratches, south- 
eastward in direction, on Mt. Everett, in the 
southwestern corner of Massachusetts, at a 
hight of 2,600 feet above the sea, afford evi- 
dence that the ice which covered New Englend 
in the glacial. period overtopped this moun- 
tain and had an elevation in that region not 
much under 3,000 feet. Similar facts in the 
White Mountains place the hight there at not 
Jess than 5,800 feet. He concludes that these 
prominent facts appear to be established by a 
study of the Quaternary deposits of Southern 
New England: (1.). The occurrence of a vast 
flood during the closing part of the melting of 
the glacier, in which other parts of New En- 
gland participated. (2.) The absence of 

marine life from Long Island Sound through 
the glacial period and the early part of the 
Champlain period. (8.) A participation in the 





subsidence whieh affected the regions farther | 


north. The melting of the glacier produced a 
“flood which was a natural termination of that 
winter of winters: especially as the rigors of 
the glacial climate had passed and a lower 
level of the high-latitude lands was bringing 
on a time of warmer climate than the present— 
the era when even Britain was occupied by 
wild beasts of the warm temperate zone,” 
The paper is based on a minute study of the 
sands and gravels mostly about New Haven, 
and will prove exceedingly interesting to the 
general reader, as well as the geologist.. The 
study of the superficial or Cuaternary deposits 
of the Northern States isas difficult as interest- 
ing. We should be inclined to question 
whether the glacial ice was as thick on moun- 
tain tops as supposed by Agassiz and Dana. 
A thin crust of ice would perbaps as well 
meet the conditions of the problem and be 
more in accordance with facts at hand in 
countries where glaciers occur at the present 
day. 


..-The jaw and lingual membrane of the 
North Amerfcan air-breathing ‘molluscs 
(among which our common garden snails are 
included) are the subjects of an elaborate me- 
moir by W. G. Binney, containing the results 
of his re-examination of specimens collected 
during the last thirty years. The paper ap- 
pears in the Philadelphia Academy's proceed- 
ings and is fully illustrated, and is presented 
in a manner which will be of service in throw- 
ing light upon the classification of these ant- 
mals. For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the subject, the position of the organs and 
the methods of extracting and preparing them 
for study are fully detailed. 


6 the author: “ On holdin up against the 
4 an individual of Helix’ t in one 
hand and offering to him with the other some 
food (a piece of carrot is always acceptable), 
one can readily see with the naked eye the two 
organs here treated of. Above the external 
opening of the mouth, throagh the transparent 
tissue of the head, is seen a small, arched, red- 
dish, free instrument, which appears to rise 
we fall, as if used in’ cutting off morsels of 
This is the jaw. On the floor of the 
ome is the lingual membrane, occupying 
ab out the position of the human tcngue. Ite 
color is too nearly the same as that of the 
head to afford any strong contrast; bat with 
close attention it will be detected by ita glis- 
tening, silvery appearance as it works back- 
ward aod forward. The use of the tongue 
seems to be to rasp the food and also to force 
it back into the esophagus,” 


. 


.-The question of a preservative: fluid 
cheaper and at the same time as serviceable as 
alcob ol isa very practical one. ProfessorVerrill 
has made numerous experiments in years past, 
and this summer, in connection with Professor 
Rice, bas made numerous experiments with 
various chemical preparationa, with two main 
objects in view: Ist, to improve the methods 
of preserving specimens for museum purposes 
or to devise new methods; and, 2d, to ascertain 
the best means of killing in an expanded'state 
species that ordinarily contract badly when 
put directly into alcohol: Numerous and beau- 
tifal preparations of sea anemones (Actinia) in 
astate of nearly complete expansion-were made 
by slowly adding a saturated solution of 
picric acid to a small quantity of sea-water, in 
which they, had been allowed to. expand. 
‘« When fairly dead; they were transferred to a 
pure saturated solution of the acid, andallowed 
to remain from one to three hours, according 
to size, etc. They were then placed in alcohol 
of about 60 to 70 per cent. for permavent 
preservation. The alcohol should be renewed 
after a day or two, and this should be repeated 
until the water is all absorbed from the spec- 
imen.” Hydroid polyps and jelly fishes can be 
beautifully preserved by placing them alive in 
the acid. 


...-A mouthless fish has been ascertained to 
occur in the Ouachita River, by Dr. G. W. Law- 
rence,. It is the Buffalo Sucker—Catastomus 
bubdalus of naturalists. The specimen described 
is fifteen inches long, apparently in good con- 
dition, the curious malformation being evi- 
dently congenital—not a result of accident or 
injury. The principal bones of both jaws are 
absent and the skin is tightly extended over 
the place of the missing maxillaries. In the 
center of this expansion of skip .there is a 
small oval aperture, one-fourth of an inch long 
by one-eighth wide, sufficing to admit a cur- 
rent of water, for the purpose of respiration ; 
but it is,difficult to understand ho# such a 
fish could feed. Dr, Lawreace observes that a 
few of these deformed fish are caught every 
year in the Ouachita—sometimes with the oval 
orifice smaller than as above described or ab- 
sent altogether. In this latter condition the 
fish could, only supply itself with food and 
with water for respiration through the branch- 
ial aperture by alternating outward and in- 
ward movements of the opercula. 


...-The Colorado potato beetle has been 
devastating potato fields this summer within 
eighteen miles of Boston. Meanwhile its at- 
tacke during this season in Kansas, and par- 








tieularty Colorado, have been light 


The prompt mention tn our Kat of “ Books of the, Week” 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DR. MAHAN’S WORKS.* 


Tue literary work of Dr, John Henry 
Hopkins hasalmost wholly been devoted to 
the service of the church in which he is 8 
presbyter. He is, as we have had occasion 
to say before, an excellent writer. His 
style is a very pleasant and melodious one; 
and yet on occasion he can wield a vigorous 
pen in attack or defense. Of late years the 
most of his literary labor bas been in. the 
form of review articles. But he has now 
completed a task of no small magnitude, 
and which, although that of collecting and 
editing the works of another clergyman, 
reflects no small credit upon himself. ‘ Dr. 
Milo Mahan was one of ‘the most learned 
ang scholarly of the Episcopal clergy, and 
he died without putting into a shape for 
permatient preservation those writiugs 
which had during his lifetime attracted 
much attention and been of service to 
their readers, There was a time in the 
history of our literature when we sent to 
England as many theological works. as we 
got back; but of late years the debt has 
been the other way. Therefore, welook with 
pleasure upon the three goodly volumes 
which Dr. Hopkins has prepared from Dr. 
Mahan’s published and unpublished re- 
mains. 

Milo Mahan was born in Suffolk, Va:, on 
May 24th, 1819, his father being Irish and 
his mother one of the Virginia aristocracy. 
He lived in his native state, for which he 
always had a strong patriotism, until he 
was fourteen years of age, when he was 
sent to St. Paul’s College, at Flushing, Long 
Island, which Dr. Muhlenberg had ‘founded 
five yearabefore: To those whonow know 
Dr. Mublenberg as a very Low Church- 
man and as the organizer of distinctively 
evangelical enterprises {t will seemstrange 
that in those days he was regarded as a 
Ritualist—although the term was then un- 
known—of a dangeroustype. AtSt. Paul's 
College the services were of a pretty ornate 
description; and although the ceremonial 
was esthetic, rattiér than doctrinal, it made 
a strong impression upon the minds of the 
students, who were unaccustomed to it 
elsewhere. . There were incense and lights 
and. early,.services; and young Mahan 
entered into the surrounding churehly life 
with grcat enthusiasm. He soon began to 
think of becoming a candidate for orders, 
and undertook theological studies by him- 
self, in a somewhat desuliory way, mean- 
while teaching Greek in the Virginia 
Higb School, near Alexandria. Remaining 
there for several years, he taught 
for a time in his old school at 
Fidshing, and was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, in 1845, 
and priest by Bishop Ives, of Morth Caro- 
lina, in 1846. Dr.‘Mahan was all bis life'a 
High Churchman; but his High Churchman- 
ship was not that of a convert from some 
other religious organization. Born and 
bred en Episcopalian, he had, even before 
his ordination, become an admirer and in 
some sense a follower of the Oxford 
Tractarians. His first. ministerial duty 
wasat the Church of the Annunciation, 
New York, then of High Church theology— 
quite as much so, indeed, as to-day. lis 
rector was the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., 
father of the present rector and afterward 
professor in the General Theological Sem- 
inary. After working in this parish for a 
time, young Maban, became rector of 
Grace chureb, Jersey City, then just 
organized and worsbiping in a temporary 
wooden building. Subsequently he be- 
came assistant in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
under the present Bishop of Louisiana. 

All this time he was an earnest student 
of theological questions, and had been 
studying all the vexed questions of ‘‘or- 
ders,” and ‘‘apostolical succession,” and 
“‘cutholicity ” with a zeal sharpened by Dr. 
Newman’s secession to the Church of 
Rome. He read Romano and Anglican 
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| arguments _with equah care, and remained 
what he was before—an explicit and firm 
believer in the validity of Church of 
England ordinations and the ‘‘ catholicity” 
of the churches of the Auglican Commun- 
ion. “From the period we. speak of to 
tbe end of his life,” says Dr. Hop- 
kins, ‘‘no one -of our clergy has 
been more successful than’ Dr. Maban in 
clearing men’s minds of Roman doubts, or 
settling their consciences firmly and intel- 
ligently upon the bagjs of the true catho- 
licity of the Anglican Commuion.” This 
was because be was personally familiar 
with “every form in which such difficulties 
are likely to present themselyes to the 
mind and heart of the young, the fanciful, 
‘the morbid, the weary, the impatient, or 
those who happen to be disheartened or 
disgusted with their own experience ”"—an 
admirable statement of the insufficient 
reasons which have led many weak people 
and some bright ones to jump over the 
Pope’s fence. His argument against the 
exclusive claims of the Roman Catholics 
he afterward embodied into a book ealied 
‘‘ The Exercise of Faith.” 

On the death of Dr. John D. Ogilby, Dr. 
Mahan was elected his successor as pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, getting his 
chair by a majority of one. At that time 
be had given no special attention to the 
subject he had been chosen to teach, and 
so he set about the mastery of the subject; 
something like the gentleman who, having 
been elected professor of philosophy in a 
New England college, boughtan elembntary 
text-book on logic and read it carefully 
while on his way to assume his néw duties. 
But Dr. Mahan was already a good student, 
and it is not fair to say that, while the 
value of his instruction improved year by 
year, it was not good at first, He-was a 
favorite with his students, and’ succeeded 
in giving them a, knowledge of. eeclesi- 
astical history which stood them in good 
stead at examination tinie. 

Just before Dr. Mahan came to New 
York The Church Journal had | een started, 
and its editorial staff soon was made up of 
Dr. Howland, Dr. Hobart, Dr. Hopkins, 
and Dr. Mahan. . Of this board Dr. Mahan 


was the virtual chairman and the four 


worked in perfect harmony. . Dr. Hopkins 
was, however, the, active editor, and he 
made The Church Journal an active and 
energetic representative of High Cburch 
sentiment; not above the average theology, 
however, of the majority of those profess- 
ing’ sacramentarian opinions. On the 
paper Dr. Mahan worked gratuitously’ for 
eight years. 

When Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, died, 
be expressed @ wish that Dr. Mahan should 
be his successor. The election which fol- 
lowed was as stormy as the Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts contests. of to-day... Bishop 
Doane had left behind bim a party, hostile 
to him and resenting any apparent dicta. 
tion of a successof’s' name, ‘\/Phere:!were 
twelve ballots, in all of whieh Dri Mahan 
had a majority of the peste. & minor- 
ity of the lay votes. At last be withdrew 
in person, and nominatéd Dr. Odernheimer, 
who was elected. Thus it bappened that, 
like bis successor, Dr. Seymour, Dr. Mahan 
very narrowly escaped wearing tHe rochet. 

Dr. Mahan’s retirement from fs Semin- 
ary was due to a variety of ca He was 
a Southerner in sympathies and, within 
certain limils, in, speech; .the ; trustees 
began to treat him with coldness; and his 
salary began to be. painfullyinadequate to 
his support. So in 1864: he accepted the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s, Battimore, Balti- 
more is now, as it has long beém,-a High 
Church city, under a High Church bishop; 
but ten years ago St. Panl’s was not so 
Ritualistic as now. To-day, indeed, its 
ceremontal is tess elaborate thau ‘that at 
Mount Calvary or St. Lake's. ° Dr. Maban 
soon began to introduce changes io the 
management of the various services— 
weekly celebrations, early services; . vest- 
ments, colored © altar-cloths; candies. 
Ritualism he defended with almost legal 
dexterity in thie | a ,Conyention of 
1968, and his Jast_yeai were all marked 

by work in the: extreme ‘a of * advanced 
churchmansbip.” in 1069, ‘indeed, his 
views had become so % cious to many 
even of his old friends. that he failed for 
a time to be re-elected to. chair in the 
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held dangerously Romanizing views on the 
subject of opfession. -He pps | 

elected, bowever, by _a large “majo ei 
But his health had a this 

ing, and he died in tim 


1870. His con ” 
most elaborate Ritualistic ceremonies,» in- 
cluding a mortuary celeb red aide 


We have relied, in the preparation of thls 
brief accouat of Dr. Maban’s life, upon, the 
much longer memoir | Dr. Hopkins has pre- 
pared and printed | bi of 


the works. The © 7 
comprehended in three stout: volumes of 


crown 8vo size... The, ores en- 
tirely devoted tothe Church of 
First Seven Centuries, which will; ip our 
estimation, be held the Adthor’s greatest 
work. It is not easy to, 

histories into srhichso-muelrinfermation 
has been so conveniently pat." ret ste the 
style is not. so. tae $e 

interfere with the sestlat ge eh ibaa 
pages. The work was “Intended, indeed 

quite as much forthe general reader i iw for 
the special student of theology. Tt avoids 

the dull although cowpendiots &natomizing 
of church history—-teybo as 
Mahan’s own worde~whig ho 


similar treatises so arid gnd ponaeterony. 


The author tried to-dll us « 
of Christianity as an or, 
a repository.of divine 


not mention at all certain — oo 
attract much of the altention of other his- 
torians, The work appeared ip 

ing only the first three centuries; but.the 
author left his manuscript in so complete a 
state down to the gouncil of 680, which he 
bad fixed as its proper termination, that 
the editor found his task of revision com: 
paratively easy, and the whole is virtual 
in the shape in which Dr. Maban wo a 






most enthusiastic : attent fon was that of the 
Numerals of the Bibté, to'the investigation 
of which he war ibd “durihg the prep&tation 
of a reply» torBis & , in 1862. 
The next year shed= the results of 
his investigations in # volume -entitléed 
Palmoni, a Free Inquiry, which; with sup: 
plementery matter, forms the whote.of; the 
second volume. ath Hopkins -deems these 
the labors on ~ =? Maban’s, future 
reputation will be slarlig to rests: and san: 
other scholar, Dr» O. M: Parkman, in the 
last American Church Review, dec em 
of high importance, while Misol for 
Dr. Mahan any-clatn) asiaumbriginal dis- 
coverer. But the whole subject is one of 
curious rather then practical value.’ The 
divine philosophy. of history “a, afte? “sh, 





to render such jc ™ 
however industriouduor 


laborers*in so ptgsli 
The third volume 
the most attractive.” caer € reada a 


memoir which we have.so Tilly  sumina- 
rized it contaifis’ severd?® potnis; * “The 
Exercise of’ Faith,” thélable ! vetsial 
eseay to whidlt we have aliefieas the reply 
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are at pe a 5 they differ 
from the politica? téne i th late divine; 
but we admit his. sineérity,. respect. hi 
ability, and, i 

recognize bith Die. Cet gers: | » 
man. The range of tdpics is wide enough 
to make ‘Ube battle of the whthidtfichdbth Mb 
persons of enone tay, 
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tin h: “ He was the first missionary sent to 


Turkey, and before he died had become. one.of 
the’ oldest ‘résidents ‘ahd ‘ode of the most 
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at his death, a copious record of the principal 
events of his busyiife Then, too, Dr. Good 
ell was a good and somewhat voluminous cor- 
respondent. The voltime‘4s, to be sure, but 


the biog: 


history bec tantly, UN. £ teen 
ee se) yt 9% ohede pater, 


we gomamend 40 the sitention of the editor 
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a8. oy Yeats Would | it \dicate—Personal 
a an Lamb, 4 nd others. Lamb 


is one of he few persons ; the public does not 
tire of hearing about; and as;for Hazlitt, he 
liyed in an atm here of table-talk and ana. 
waite ke, Sok ‘pha of thé, soundest and 
most brilliant thinkers of his timéand a man 
ot ‘Wonderfully vivid fmagipation... Imagina- 


tive people not, & Tule, § e best of 
ia ; but wh adhe hedht la good 


tic and a 
mam teh of puch , h weed epee 

ers’ in the ti 
a Countess of “Bles#ligton: * ‘The pittd tee 


e yan Campbell 
whi@y fiprey sypepredinythe : later yolumes of 
the series ‘are good. for something, ‘a not for 

rogess of reproduc- 


= erry 


volume 
shape 


in the 
a fac-simile of a two-page letter of 
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to Dr. Joha;8, C, Abbott’s ‘‘ Am 
ot Patriots’’ series cae 
P 6 ous 
sifted from them muc . Recent calum- 
niators: of Columbus receive « good deal of 
attention, and Dr. Abbott delivers his memory 
from #6 are w' Or thie” He Which have 
been cast upon the’ character of the candidate 
for canaeegen, | Sct dattopesghink os 
Columbus, as does the Pope, and Dr. 
Abbott’s presentnient will séem“the fair and 


true qne,,;The volume is illustrated. by old = 
pOOrimoed eptticm yd insé Ligee 
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wild tt ad day ‘ os 
aa PApEKLA ure aa a ri 
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Dr. Tal sin Brooklyn. . The institution 
was er 1856, im a.email way, 0 which 
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ministers} Of When? thrst "iafiated Fare still 
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of brethren .witg<thaye been: 
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of whieh We have been spbaking, Tt all de- 





voted to the: comsideration of the proper way 
Happens arer.ene talk and act, and thus 
ates to the discussion of the question 


Hat sg of, we ge 


mto us better tham Mr. Spur- 
Lohéon clergyman is 80 stic- 


a 
cea @ that what he says deserves 
the tiation of ‘divinity students and minis- 





get & Brothers isd added to their 
Classical Library the Select Dialogues'of Pilato, 
translated by Henry Cary, of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, It contains the apology, Crito, 
Phedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phedrus, The- 
etetus,. Enthyphron, and Lysis, Emerson’s 
remark about translations is apt to console 
college students rather too. successfully ; but 
there is truth in it. With this edition of Plato 
the. English reader is afforded excellent means 
of familiarizing himself with the philosopher’s 
thoughts, and, to a certain extent, with his 
style, 

.+».Miss Melinda. Rankin ,has been well 
known for & long time as a very useful Chris- 
tian worker in Mexico, near the Texas border, 
and, indeed, all along the Mexican frontier ; 
and her book entitled Twenty Years among the 

mg (Giucinnati; Chase & Hall) will, 
therefore, be met with a welcome on the part 
of those who have followed with interest the 
active labors of the author. Miss Rankin’s 
devotion to her work surpasses her literary 
ability, and she is, if anything, more vigor- 
ous and Whalleyish in her Protestantism 
than Bishop Haven. Much deference, how- 
ever, the reader must remember to pay to an 


| observer who has labored so long in a difficult 


field. 


-aeeeThe second yolume of the , Treasure 
Trove Series (William F. Gill & Co.) is much 
better than the first was. Its title is Travesty 
and it contains some capital ‘burlesques of 
well-known authors and books. The material 
was abundant, and so we have here, among 
other things, F. C. Burnand’s ‘“‘A Treble 
Temptation,” Thackeray’s ‘George de Barn- 

” CG, H.. Webb’s ‘*S8t.. Twel’mo,’’ and 

Bi arte’s'**Mr. John Jenkins.’? Humor of 

this. sertris well worth reading and enjoying. 


~..+- Robert apa, & Brothers have bound 
uae @ neat green-and-gold volume witb 
red lines, fotirsof Dr. J..R. Macduff’s popular 
works, which have had a great sale already— 
“ The Mind gna’ ‘Words of Jesus,” “ The Faith- 
ful Promiser,” ‘The Morning, Watches,” 
and “The Night’ Watches.” 


..Mach information on siateabtnes and 
éthier subjects, arranged in the catechism 
style, is contained in Mr. Andrew Thomson’s 
Hand-book of Scripture Geography (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), which also has sixteen good maps 
and plans. The. book does not cost much 
and will be a good thing for Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars to own. 


....The fifth, sixth, seventh; and. eighth 
numbers of Our Country (Johnson, Wilson & 
po written by Benson J. Lossing and illus- 

trated by Felix O. C. Darley, have been pub- 
lsbed., ‘The literature is good, the pictures 
excellent,‘although in Darley’s rather monot- 
onous' manner, and the typography is very 
bandsome. When the work is all published 
it will be a good possession. 


. A.3YTen more numbers (parts 16-25) of The 
Art Treasurés of England (Gedbie’ & Barrie) 
ef been issued; Like their predecessors, 
fey son oxeellently cut, and well-printed 
hepgravings from mapyof the most emi- 
nent of British painters, accompanied by de- 
scriptive’ text. Nine setmi-monthly parts re- 
maip AL .be published... , 

.oeed, B. Parker, of Hanover, has’ published 
in a pamphlet the address and poem delivered 
Hetore the Phi Beta’ Kappa Society at Dart- 
mouth College, last June. The former was by 
ex-Senator Patterson, on ‘The Relations of 
Education to Public Questions,” 


 Je0e The American Church Review tor October 
contains an interesting variety of articles on 
religious sqpes. 
uy Sacred for Social Worship (Oberlin’: 
E. J. Goodrich fe convenient and inexpens- 
ive little voldine’of hymné dnd tunes. 


PM ‘ : j renee — i” 
O05 £2 b! > NOTES My 
Joaquin Miller’s “The “The Ship in the Desert,” 
will come out this Anonth, 


George. ‘Macdonald’ ~ “8. George and 8t. 
‘Michael’? wili be published in book form by 
J. B, Ford & Co, 


"G. W. Carleton & Co. announce s new edi- 
Toit of that very delightful book, “ The Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Verdant Green.” 

James Miller, of this city, bought the plates 


of**The Afmwell Stories’’ of Gould & Lin- 
‘coln, and will soon issue them in anew edition. 


Mrs, H, K. Johnson, the author’ of '* Rod- | 


ay’s: Romance,” has now described: “ Roddy's 


9 


Reality,” which G. P. Putnam’s Sous will 
publish. 

William F, Gill & Co. announce “The Horn 
of Plenty,” a holiday book for children, by 
Miss Alcott, Horatio Alger, dr., Miss Amanda 
M. Douglass, and others. 


The valuable series of papers on constitu- 
tional coinage which Dr. 8. T. Spear has been 
contributing to this journal is soon to be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet by Bakér, Voorhis & Co. 


W. F. Draper announces “A Harmony of 
the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the 
text of Tischendorf,” by Prof. Frederic Gar- 
diner, of Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, 


“The Kiss; its history, fiction, poctry, and 
anecdote,” is announced by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., the author being C. C. Bombaugh. The 
same publishers will issue ‘‘American Boy- 
hood,” a poem by Horace P. Biddle. 


Paul H. Hayne says of Mrs. Margaret J. 
Preston’s forthcoming volume of ‘‘ Cartoons,” 
to be issued by Roberts Brothers: “ Intrin- 
sically, artistically, it is a noble work.’? Mrs. 
Preston as a poet is already known to our 
readers, and her forthcoming volume will be 
awaited with interest. 


Jean Ingelow’s ‘The Shepherd Lady, and 
other poems,’’ Roberts Brothers’s illustrated 
book, will appear Novy. Ist. It will be illus 
trated, for the most part, by Arthur Huches, 
altbough it will contain pictares by F. O. C. 
Darley, Johu A. Mitchell, and Mary A. Hal- 
lock.. Those of the pictures which we have 
seen are exceptionally good. 


The Rev. W. W. Skeat declares in the last 
Academy that the study of English is persist- 
ently discouraged in England; that schools-do 
not teach it, because the universities do not 
require it ; that one’s neighboris not thought 
the less of if he has never read Shakespeare 
and Chaucer; and tbat to learn Anglo-Saxon 
or English of any period the student must go 
to Germany or America. 


J. W. Bouton announces ‘*The Symbolical 
Language of Ancient Art and Mythology,”’ by 
Richard Payne Knight, edited by Alexander 
Wilder, M. D.; the third volome of Dr. Thomas 
Inman’s ‘Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient 
Names’’; the first volume of a new edition of 
“The Apocalypsis,’”’ by Godfrey Higgins; and 
‘*The Story of the Stick in all Ages and all 
Lands,” from the French of Fernand Michel. 


“‘ The recent failure of several large Amer- 
ican publishing houses,’’ sagely remarks The 
Athenewm, “ culminating in the failure of the 
houses of Lee & Shepard, Boston, and Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham, New York—the latter 
for about $500,000—is said to have caused the 
downfatl of no less than twenty-seven smaller 
houses In New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston.” Our London contemporary 
will ‘soon lose its reputation for accuracy if it 
keeps on printing such sorry nonsense as this. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Forty ¥ ars in the Turkish Em, = so or, Mem oirs 

oO lifam ~oone, D.D. y his son-in-law, 

B. D. G. Prime 

‘ York: Robert rt Carter & B 
The O44 One. ‘By A. M. Mitchell ‘Payne. 16mo, 

PD SED. THE SBME... ccrcccccccccccccccccccces co 1% 


ff, D.D. New ee. 
een. ee ) Sq. 18mo, 


Brentford raonage. ey ae aiais of the 
Win snd “Weonr Se Series. 16mo0, pp. 455. The 


Bight Cousins ; The Aunt-Hill. 2, Louisa 
M. Alcott. ‘thustrated. 16mo, pp. vi, 290. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers...........6....cccceuees - 18 
e Recamier and her Friends. From the 
French of Madame Lenormant, by the trans- 
lator of ame Recamier’s Memoirs. lémo, 
PP. EX, Wl. The sAmMe.......ccccccccccesseoee 19 
—, and Time in their ee Relations : 
of secular ¢ ot the carths 
Climate. — pp. xvii, 4 =’ York: 
Appleton & CO........ 205 5 coevecsessenveceetes 250 
dier Fredertet. Anovel. By Erckmann- 
hatcian. (Appleton’s tabrary of ok Cocice Nov- 
els.) ‘8vo, paper, pp. 1, 9. T' 
Personal Recollections of Myce Hasiits, and 
others. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
e Bric-a-Brac ries.) Sq. mo, pp. xxii, 
> Y trong & Uo... 


Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and Fan- 
By Frank R. 8 yt (New edition.) 
m. 4to, pp. ii, 871. The 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. or nays Annie Ed- 
| ce 8vo, pp. 208. New York: Sheldon & 
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he Art Treasures of England. Illustrated. 
Parts XVI—XXIV. Each 4to, paper, pp. V- 


Philadelphia : Gebbie & Barrie...........-+-.» 0” 
Hand-book of Scripture Geography; consistin 

of sixteen maps and plans, with historica 

and gcographieal questions and answers on 

each map. B And drew Thomson. — op. 

1%. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 0% 
facred fongs for Social | Worship. $2mo, pp. 2. 

Oberlin: EZ. J. Goodrich 
Berea College, eee an Interesting Histo- 


Approved eA the prudential commit- 
Cineinnati: e Ei im Street Printing 
aN eect yee at cdaane veneh copgense-csenr™ ohn? s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
Ist. 
The Novel of the Season. 
MRS. ANNIE EpwWARDS’s New and Charming Story, 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 


By the author of “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” “ PHILIP 
EARNSCLIFFE,” “OUGHT WE TO VISIT 
Her,” “ORDEAL FOR WIVES,” 

“ ESTELLE,”’ etc., etc. 

One vol. 8vo, printed on laid tinted paper. Price, in 
paper, $1.00; cloth, with black stamp, $1.75, 
“This author has never written a poor book.” —Dem- 
ocrat, St. Lows. 
“‘ Mrs. Annie Edwards ts one of the very best of the 
story writers of the day.”—Journal, Boston. 
2d. 


REvV.C. H. SPURGEON’sS Great Book, 


LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS. 


One vol. 12mo, cloth, black stamp, $1.25. 

Mr. Spurgeon undoubtedly occupies the position of 
greatest celebrity at the present moment among liv- 
ing preachers. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
A CHARMING STORY 


NORSE LIFE. 


By Pror. H. H. BoyEesEen, of Cornell University and 
author of “ Gunnar.” 


A NORSEMAN’S PILGRIMAGE. 


lvol. Small12mo. Laid paper, $1.50. 

A Norseman’s Pilgrimage is a perfect gem in the 
way of a novel, as well asa most beautiful picture of 
Norse life. 

PAUL MASSIE. 
By Justin McCARTHY. 
Author of “ Liniey Rochford,” “ A Fair Saxon,” ete, 
1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, Cloth, Black Stamp, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

“We may say that altogether we have not read 
many books so full of promise as ‘ Paul Massie.’” 

A STORY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
LOVE AFLOAT. 
By F.H. SHEPPARD, U. & N. 
lvol. l2mo. 

Price, Cloth, Black Stamp, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
MRS ANNIE EDWARDS'S POWERFUL STORY. 
ESTELLE. 

Price, Oloth, $1. BD. Paper, $1.00. 

GENERAL CUSTER’S 8 GREAT BOOK. 

MW LEIFE ON THE PLAINS. 
Elegantly llustrated. $2.00. 
THEODORE TILTON’S GREAT NOVEL. 
TEMPEST-TOSSED. 
Price $1.75. Fourteen editions sold. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S STORY. 
LINLEYWY ROCHFORD. 
Price, $1.00 ; or $1.75 Cloth. 

Hither of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


NONE BETTER! 


TELLS ENCYCLOPBDIA. 


$32 IN PLAIN BINDING. 


























This work contains menstns as much r matter 
isthe most elaborate works of its kind which are 
before the public, while the cost is about one-third 
of the price. 

Nearly everything within the scope of human 
knowledge meets with treatment in this work; and 
it isso convenient for reference that it is constantly 
consulted by those who have it. 


ZELL’S HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Thisis the Handsomest Atias Published, 





Imperial Octavo, Cloth, $15; half morocco, $16.50. 


BAKER, DAVIS & OO., 


successors to 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


B. W. BOND, 


5 BEEKMAN ST. (up stairs), N. ¥. 


PILGRIM MELODIES. 


BY JOSEPH E. SWEETSER. 


A new Collection of Tunes for Choirs, adapted to 
Songs for the Sanctuary especially—as sung from 
MS. in the Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. R. 8. Storrs), 
Brooklyn. 





Postpaid $1.25. 


A.S, BARNES & CO., “cmrcaco.” 


~ STU TANDARD 3 and POPULAR B 
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nt fora : FRED TIEN 
i sh er, 21 South huh St st ‘Phila delph fay 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Latest Novel hy Dr. Holland. 


SEVENOAKS 


By J.G. HOLLAND, author of “ Arthur Bonnieas- 
tle,” * Kathrina,” “ Mistress of the Manse,” etc. 
With 12 Illustrations from designs by Sol. Eytinge. 
One VoOL., I8m0, COED, .........000,.cceereerssserceves $1 7% 

“Sevenoaks” is the most notable contribution 
made for years to American fiction. Its vigorous 
style and exciting plot have seized and held the atten- 
tion of steadily increasing thousands of readers, es 
the story has appeared from month to month in 
Sertbner’s Magazine. In none of Dr. Holland’s previ- 
ous works, whether prose or poetry, are there truer 
sympathetic touches, more poetic bits of outdoor 
description, or more clearly drawn and stronger 
sketches of character. Jim Fenton, the rough big- 
hearted backwoodsman, the handsome Mrs. Dilling- 
ham, Parson Snow, and the central figure of the story 
—the unscrupulous financier and speculator, Mr. Bel- 
cher—re a few of the prominent actors in this drama 
of real life whom the reader can never forget after 
he has once made their acquaintance. 


A'POEM BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


THE NEW DAY. 


A POEM IN SONGS AND SONNBTS. 
By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 

One vol. 12mo, with unique fllustrations, especially 
engraved for the work by Henry Marsh. Taste- 
fully bound in anew and beautiful style. 
Price $1.50. 

The author has already gained reputation as assist- 
ant editor of Scribner’s Monthly since its commence- 
ment, and by the delicate quality of *“* The Old Cabi- 
net,” his special department of that magazine. In 
literary circles_he is known to be a true singer, who 
has bided his time before addressing his voice toa 
large audience. Mr. Gilder’s verse is marked by an 
earnestness unusual in these times and is full of 
subtle passion, expressed with melodious and finished 
art. The book will be decorated with new and beau- 
tiful designs engraved by Henry Marsh. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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"SRGHTIST AND BEST” 


HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 


BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday-schoots ! 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


commends itself wherever used and 
sade a0 erent pepuiaiy as any of eat loaniaeaee 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


is sold by Booksellers all over the 
United States. 


160 pages; price $20 per 100 Copies. 


porzamine we BRIGHTEST AND Pm 


Sunday. 
BE ose by peg td on receipt of 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Washington &t., Chicage.. 





NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUPLASNSS 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARIAN’S MISSION; or, the influence of 
Sunday-schools. By Hmma Leslie. 283 pp. 


Ea ae $1.0 
SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL. By Emma 
Leslie. 29pp. 16mo. Price, ...............00 9.00 


Two Choice Books for either the Sunday-school or 
the family library, written tn the same beautiful, 
clear, and interesting style for which the author is 
noted. Conveying im a pleasant and forceful way 
some home lessons that are worth learning both by 
old and young. 

JOHN WINTHROP and the Great Colony. 
By Chas. R. True, D.D. 207 pp. lémo. 2 Ik 
Tustrations. Price... ....0.cccccscocssecsseces - 10 

This little book brings us back to the early history 
of Boston and the most prominent persons con- 
nected with the first Massachusetts Colony. It is full 
of interesting réminiseencer. 

Bither orall the above will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALLIBONE’S NEW WORK. 
A DICTIONARY OF 


PROSE QUOTATIONS 


SOCRATES - TO pMACAULAY. 
BY 8. AUSTIN “ALLIBONE, 
author of "A Dictionary A 3 Authors, > a Dictionary 


Large Svo. Extra Cloth, $5; Fall Gilt, $5.50. 
This work forms a handsome octavo volume of 164 
cing nine tho notations 
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like valuable work, without which no aes can 
properly be considered complete. 





*,* For sale by all Booksell or will 
mail, faumemunan 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUPTEENE MAPS, 
Two Seri¢és, $10 and $20. 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
Ss H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I BURY Es. 
Full of xs peo llustrated, strated, Bota everywhere 
for $1.0. G.W.CARLETON ConPublishers, New York: York. 
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R CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 





Standard brar) 
NiiSucd, lasts from CASSHLL & Gon Bole C8 
Agents, 59 Broadway. 
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Astor Place, New York. 








TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 
cLAREE’, 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


“ae ron ono |: 


The only work {n which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
Smart fine, pehetn epenan 
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HUCH A “CLARKE; 
Proressor or Music axpD Harwowr mm TH Unt 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVAKIA. 


Lee & Walker, 029, Chena ie 


‘New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GORS TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
ror 


Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


JAS. McGRANAHAN A AND C. ©. CASE, 


Rotaiay MG 1 sian far wang King!” 
ieee . 
EVERYTHING CHOICE. 

Unier spechaan oopise wow, te Uae domama OM BS 
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[Oetober 14, 1876 
SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 














WALLET DAVIS & 60. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Pronounced by the best Judues judges Superior to to all others. 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Endorsed byte Highest t Musical Authorities 
Liszt, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; 


20 East 14th Suse, New York; 
921 Chestant St., Phila. asp One » Ademe and State fits. 


f Tlustrated Catalogue, free. 
eran for, ‘or city and a 








These instruments have been public for more 
than forty years, and upon their alone have ate 
tained an 


oer acl PRE-EMINENCE, 


They have received Seventy-fws Gott and. Stiver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore St., 


(g@dove ith Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eataw St., 
NEW YORK, . BALTIMORE. 


RAVEN 











ronan ater 
aed pecangpal Steel and Cover; 
wee . emery $575. 


“RAVEN & Co., 


TO RAVEN & IN), 
mpeg Wee dik rect ow Tor 





“THE ONL! eoLn MEDAL 


ATTHE.., 
WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 











WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th &., N.Y. 
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170 Made, Sold, and Delivered | 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, 
and if not too late, by all meanssend for a circular giving prices and illastrations 
of the HAINES PIANOFORTE:: ‘These pianos have given entire satisfaction for 


the past twenty-five 


““Pliéy have every improvement, are. first-elass, and 


guaranteed. Do'nof he tnflactced by unprincipled agents or salesmen, but go to 
headquarters or their regujar authorized agents. 


The above number ‘of Piatios ‘sold in one month is the best proof of the in- 
creasing popularity and great. demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 


CIRCULARS BAX BE HAD. FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 





ES BROS.. 


CORNER, 2ist Si..and 24 AVE, NEW YORK; or 


A. a8. wORDHE Tei At, on Ont. 


Pe 

C. arene &CO., Detrolt Toes oy peg 
A. REED & SONS; Chi ite 
CLUETT @:SONS, Troy). Y. 
CLUETT & SONS, Albany, N. v, 
LUDDEN & BATES, Savannah, Ca. 


H. N. rl gpa dg 2 Ratwausioy Wis. 
YDE Elmi 4-0 

FRANK srene, Erie, P 

‘8.8. LELANDACO,,Worcester, mass. 

WM. VELASKO,!Chittenango, N. Y. 

CH: UTLEY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

a A! PM ay ote LA Fon Sintered N.Y. 


GOULD & FISCHER, eniian, e Pa. Plainfield, & u.'J: 

C. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Ct. °° U BARKER, 2 0 &CO., Hartford, Ct 

L.&A. BABCOCK, homie w.Y. OS., Karisas City, “Mo. 

mc, MUNGER St eau it J.W. MARTINABRO.,Rochoster, MY. 

R. C, MUNCE | JNO.F.PERRY & CO Boston, Mass. 

SNELL & sco H. D. MUNSON & SON, Zanesville, 0. 

E. PEILER & ft Cigte Fat | MELLOR & HOENE, Pittsburgh, Pa 

L. B. mateo iaohoage, fi J. A. MCCLURE, Nashville, Tenn. 

F.S. DAVE gor, M J.R. JACKSON, Sandusky, O. 

M. CRAY; San int es 0 Ng . | OoPsFA De; tou ouisvilie Ky. 

Jo. R CHARDS, Elizabeth, N L. GRUNEWA New Orleans, La. | 
ARLOW, Trenton, N. ott | SItCHEL, EL, Quebec, C. 





STEINWAY. 
Grand, Square, & & Upright Pianos. 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867 Lendon, 1862. 
Evety Piano Warratited for Pive Yetirs. 
Mlustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warercoms 109 ee, East 14¢h St.. N. ¥. 


STERLING PIANOS. | _ 
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School and College. 

Vaxpensita (University, Nashvilié,. Tenn., 
was dedicated with suitable ceremonies on 
the 4th inst. Among the notables who partici- 
pated in the proceedings were Bishops 
McTyere, Daggett, and Wightman, of the M. 
E. Church South, Gov. Porter, of Tennessee, 
Chancellor Lipscomb, of Georgia University, 
and Dr. Deéms, of New York. The Univers- 
ity was organized in January, 1878, as the Cen- 
tral University of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South. In March of that year Com. 
modore Vanderbilt made a donation to the in- 
stitution of $500,000. In the judgment of the 
trustees, $1,000,000 was necessary to establish 
and maintain a first-cless university and it had 
bee decided to raise $500,000 by subscription 
before beginning operations. Mr. Vanderbilt's 
generous gift supplied what would have taken 
yeare to collect in the South, and in gratitude 
the trustees named the Institution im his 
tonor. Commodore Vanderbilt has recently 
given $1,000 for books for the library. It was 
decided to preserve $300,000 of the donation 
asan endowment fund; but it became appar 
eat that $200,000 would not be sufficient tc 
erect such buildings as were desired, and Mr 
Vanderbilt in 1874 gave another $100,000. By 
the terms of tlie gift the endowment fund is 
to be -paid in as soon asthe building is occu 
pled; The University is organized with four 
distinct departments: First, the Department 
of Puilosophy, Scietice, and’ Literature - 
Second, the Biblical’ Department, Third, 
the Law Department; Fourth, thé Medical 
Department. The session begen on the first 
Monday in October and contivues without in- 
terruption nine months. As now organized, 
Laudon C. Garland, LL.D., is chancellor ‘ol 
the University and head of the Department-of 
Philosophy, etc.; Dr. Sammers ts head of the 
Biblical Department ; Thomas H. Malone is 
dean of the facalty of the Law Department . 
and Thomas Menees, M.D., is dean of the 
faculty of the Medical Department. 


--The German Empire contains 60,00¢ 
schools, with 6,000,000 scholars. To every 
thousand inhabitants there are 150 scliolars. 
There are 330 gymnasiums, 14 progymnasiums, 
and 484 real schools and grammar schools. 
The normal schools contain 177,370 scholars. 
There are 20 universities, with 15,557 students 
Berlin, Leipsic and Munich having each more 
than athousand. The polytechnic schools have 
360 teachers and 4,428 students, 


....The second meeting of the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Institute convened Sept. ist for 
three days’ business at Salem. Nearly 20¢ 
teachers—including T. F. Campbell, president 
of Christian College; R. K. Warren, president 
of Albany Odllege ;' President M. Bailey, of 
McMinnville College; Prof. Thomas Condon, 
of Paciffe University and state geologist— 
were in attendance. 


.The Syracuse University Special School 
of Geology will open January 25th, 1876, 
under the direction of Prof. Alexander. Win- 
chell, LL.D., with the co-operation of Prof, 
J. J. Brown, A.M., in chemistry; Prof. Frank 
Smalley, A.B., in geology and zodlogy ; Pref. 
James Hall, LL.D., in geology and palzontol- 
ogy ; and other teachers. 


...- At the ‘semi-annua) meeting of the Chi- 
cago Presbytery resolutions were adopted dep- 
recating the action of the Board of Education 
there in removing the Bible from the public 


vschools avd praying all friends of good gov- 


erament to unite in measures for its restora- 
tion, 


-. Lhe National University of Copenhagen, 
with all lectures, examinations, degrees, and 
diplomas, is declared open to women upon the 
same conditions as to men, by special act of 
the Danish Government. 


.- The United States minister at Stockholm 
states that 30,000 pupils study horticulture or 
forest culture In the common schools of Swe- 
den. 


«} «Wilmington, Del., has 17 public sehools, 
with 98 teachers and 6,033 enrolled pupils, 
The average cost. of tuition in the primary 
schools is $9.47 per pupil. 


ee Wisconsin now has 250 graded schools, 
8 normal schools, and. a fourth in process of 
organization. 


.-in Amherst. College atthe present time 
there are fourteen students wh6 are sons of 
the members of the class of 1849, 


---Mount Holyoke Séminary has supplied 
115 wives for missionaries, who.have gone as 
teachers to all parts of the world. 


’ 3 o 
| ay 
; 


a ets the 77 graduates at. Princeton 16iook 


|} ‘0 the ministry and‘27 to the law. 


..s Tlie freshman class of 79, Selentifies, of 
Rutgers College have chosen a Japanece poet, 
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‘Ghe Sanday-school. 


LESSON FOR- OCTOBER 24TH. 


THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES.—Jous 
xy, 1-3. 
In handling this passage let us 


1, Expiais rue Fievrative LanauaGe. 
2, DisPLaY tae Practioat Lessons. 


1, Exriau tae Figurative Lanxovacs.— 
Vines abounded in Palestine and were very 
expressive mediums of illustration.. This pas- 
sage ie founded on the process of grafting, 
not upon that of natural growth. When 6 
large number of grafts are put upon the stock 
of a vine or of a tree, they may, to ordinary ob- 
servation, appear to be equally promising. It 
is not enough, however, that wood be joined 
to wood, or bark to bark ; but in a successful 
graft alburnam must be joined to alburnum. 
In this sapwood the vital currents flow; anid at 
this vital poiot the union must exist or the 
scion dies. There are branches “in Christ” 
which bear no fruit. Their union with bim is 
not vital. To the observer it may appear cor- 
rect, but no life current flows from Christ to 
them. Others are vitally, united and, hence, 
live by him. 

In spiritual grafting the order of Nature is 
reversed, as isexplained by Paul (Rom. xi, 24). 
In Nature a poor stock is made to minister to 
the better graft. In trace the perfect stock, 
Christ Jesus, ministers to the graft which “ of 
itself’ cannot be as frait (v. 4). 

The care of the husbandman or vinc-dress- 
er is bestowed upon all the grafts, These 
he makes are perfect (Acts li, 47). These 
bear fruit, and he ‘‘purgeth” them, to in- 
crease their fruitfulness, a9 we pinch off leaf 
and shoot and sup*rfluons bueches to make 
those remaining all the better. Those which 
bear no fruit, which have no vitel union, be 
**taketh away’’ (I Joho, ii, 19). They are 
mere parasites upon the living whole. 

2, DisPLaY THE PRACTICAL LEssons.— Among 
them who know ot Christ the vine, and who 
in some sense adhere to him, there are two 
sharp!y-defiied classes—namely: (1) those 
with no vital ynion to bim; (2) those who 
are vitally united.. One may have been bap- 
tized; may be a churchmember; may go to 
the Lord’s table; muy be conspicuous in 
moral efforts; and yet be merely a_ cere- 
monial or formal adherent to Christ. 
The husbandman knows all such. Their 
outward mark is that they bear no fruit 
such as characterizes the vine. These “he 
taketh away’ (v. 2); their fate is to be ‘‘ cast 
forth. . . withered. . . cast into the. fire 

. burned”’ (vy. 6).. Of themselves they may 
be beautiful; but they bear no fruit, they do 
not abide in the vine, they ‘“‘ can do nothing,”’ 
they are not “ clean through the word.”” The 
duty and the only hope for these is that they 
accept Christ’s saving word, and so become 
clean; that they abandon self and abide in 
Christ. 

The other class, comptising those who are 
vitally united to the vine, are known to the 
vine-dresser. They bear fruit which savors of 
the divine stock whence they draw their life. 
They are purged and chastened, so as to be- 
come more fraitfal. “The same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” They have power with 
God, whe does unto’ them what they will (v. 7). 
By this fruitfulness their discipleship to Jesus 
is demonstrated; and the Fatber, who is the 
hnabandmap and vine-dresser, is glorified. 
The secret of this most excellent career being 
as follows; they are in Christ vitally by faith. 
Being in Christ, they abide or continue upin- 
terruptediy. He is their constant source of 
support; yea, of life itself. To which class of 
branches do we belong? 








..Rev. Dr. Toy, of the ‘Theological Sem- 
inary at Greenville, 8. C., has made a bold and 
yet most valuable suggestion through The 
Sunday-school Times. Whether all seminaries 
could now adopt his suggestion is question- 
able. That all will in this century is doubtful. 
That all will eventually we deem certain. Prof. 
Toy writes as follows: 


“ How, then, shall soch instruction of high 
grade be ‘provided for Sunday- school teachers ? 
Special institutions of learning for this pur- 
pose, that should bear to the Sunday-school 
norma! schools the same relation that the col- 
lege b-ars to the academy, are now, at least, 
not possible and not absolutely necessary. Our 
theological seminaries can do all the work 
that is here required (for male teachers, at 
least). There need be vo difficulty in respect 
to the course of study. In some of our sem- 
inaries special arrangemevts exist for the 
instruction of those who do not wish to take a 


complete ‘theological course; in some cases’ 


the student is allowed to select his subjects 
and to study the Bible wholly in the English 
version. isto be hoped that all our sem- 
inaries will have regard to the wants of the 
constantly-iccreasing class of persons that 
wish to stady:the Bible thoroughly, end yet 
have not time. nor inclination to go over the 
whole ministerial caorriculum. We, therefore, 
wish to make an appeal to noes to attend 
the theological seminary. Dear brethren, Sun- 


wetudy, —A 
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the semlvary without having been to 'o eelloge. 
Already some have seen the need 


Byce otto preach cach wat Mem 


wares o's fas Ste ord ‘round ave 

ment, and the = tne is especially to young 
aie ew et Serge t ery ee oe 
are are now at  oaleee and Sunday- 

sehoolsuperintendents and all who feel. in- 
terest in the work should look up young men 
that are in ition to attend a seminary and 
prees the obligation on them. Of the advan- 
tage of such lay students to the seminaries 
themselves, and to pastors and churches, as 
pe as to Sunday-sehools, this is not the place 

to speak.” 

«+210 Wisely manage the benevolent opera. 
tions in a Sumday-sehoo! is-confessediys very 
difficult mattet, The clerical partief'gollect- 
ing.end disbursing {s the easiest patt. The 
Tea) difficulty isto maintain and dévelap ithe 
true spiritin the case. The Fourteenth-street 
Presbyterian chureh, of New York; has long 
worked moat satisfactorily upon the following 


principles of action, which we commend to | 


others : 

“IT, Every one should afd in the religions 
- ager of the destitute.—Rom. x, 15; I 
Tim., Acts rx, 35. 
“IL ig on shoyld conscientiously decide the 
amount of his gifts according to his a 4 
and pake contributions, IT Cor, vil 
li; 1 Cok, xvi, 2. 

iS i in regular Sabbath gift, rightly given, 
becomes a memorial of God's ‘blessing through 
the week past and a constant reminder of the 
entire consecration. of heart and life thatis 
the Christian’s privilege and duty.—F Cbr., 
xvi, 29; Deut. xxvi, 5—10; Acts x, 31." 


--Speaking of a. pastor who.had beén 
requssted to preach to children, bine Congrega- 
tionalist says : 

“He now replies that, having given the sub- 
ject due reflection, he has concluded to preach 
regularly to the children, with a sermon one 
Sabbath afternoon in the month to adults. He 
says that the main hope of the Church is — 
rising generation. ‘The, thoughts and .in 
of bis grown-up hearers are in the maia fi ode 
but those of the yoatirar es to be ohare 
and directed. Ifhe can it boys and 
of to-day for brie. he hes m 
men spd women of to-morro 
is to carry the-lambs ; tf 
op. To us there is something a r iittle etert- 
ling in this proposed reversal of present 
methods, end erd; but we‘are not sure 
that a sound Christian philosophy may not be 
at the bottom of it.” 


«s-- The Sunday-school journals from ye 
are much occupied with what they call “the } 
old boy problem”, “the big boy problem,” 
ete. They mesn the retention of ‘older per- 
sonsin the schools, Almost unanimously they 
favor separate places of meeting ; comfortable 
quarters ; social elements ; “ cricket (or f tdot- 
ball’ —“ provided,’’ one says, ‘the teacher 
can find tine to join in the play.” One éffort 
of this sort is called ‘‘The Migsing Link.” 
The better plan is to abandon the idea of the 
school as a place forcbildren. Make it the 
place where all study God’s Word, 


..., At the Brooklyn Normal Class Rey, Dr. 
Vincent recently made the iollowing clear and 
foreible points in showing that home-life has 
superior advantages: as a training institation 
above those found in any school: 

**(1) It has the first op pxportusity witb’ the 
child—its priority gives superiority ; (2) 
it bas the firm confidence of the ebilds ‘3 it 
has the ferveot love of the child; (4) it has 
ferventlove for the child; (5) it has unchal- 
lenged authority ; (6). it has unconscious. ip- 
fluence; (7) it bas the’ opportunity to illus- 
trate ; () it has the opportunity to reiterate.” 


...-The following paragraph from the Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teacher fits thé case. t- 
ly. May many.persone profit by its ‘fitting 
statements: 

**No one is fit to be a Saunday-school teacher 
who has fits—fite of being absent, fits only of 

unctuality, mere fits of study, fits of visiting 
is scholars, with long intervals between. 
The scholars are sure to have fits also—prin- 
cipally fits of staying away. “The most fitting 


thing that such teachers cap do is to resign. 


..- Rev. Dr. A. G. Haygood has retired from 
the Sunday-school ggerétarysbhip of the South- 
ern Methodist Church, and Rey. Dr. W. G. E. 


_Cunoyngham, of, Tennessee, has been eeoped 


bis successor.” 


--The Soathem Presbyterian ‘Anstistity 
enumerat 871 Sabbath-schools. Their united 


contrib: \ dthounted last year’ to $80,900; 
the average attendance of teachers being 
5,000 and scholars 35,000. , 


....Next Sunday and Monday are ‘the days 


appointed for universal preyer.on behalf of | . 
Ree Pe Bem 


Sabbath-schools. . 
the storehouse,"’ etc. 
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GETTING BEADY FOR A REVIVAL. 


WE are all pretty well agreed that the 
revival of religion for which we are praying 
and waiting ought to be .a revival of 
righteousness. The kind of religion which 
we wish to see revived is the kind that 
leads men to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly before men. So say all 
of us. The most orthodox of the religious 
journals ‘and the most beathenish of the 
dailies are agreed in this demand. Itisa 
most encouraging sign of the times. Let 
us trust that the abject sentimentalism with 
which our religion has been cursed, for the 
last few years is to give place to a more 
robust type of piety. 

But there is one fact.of which not quite 
account enough has been meade, and that 
is that the revival of righteousness ought 
to precede as well as follow the revival of 
religion. It is pot only true that pure and 
undefiled religion leads to morality ; it is 
also true that a vigorous reformation in the 
moral practices of Christians makes way 
for a quickening and deepening of religious 
feeling in the community. 

**Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
his patbs straight,” said the stern forerunner 
to the crowds if ‘the wilderness of Judea. 
“ And the people asked him, saying: What 
shall we do,then ?” Read his answer to the 
soldiers and the publicans and the-rest of 
the people; 

‘* Exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed you.” 

‘Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any falsely, and be content with your 
rations.” 

** He that bath two coats, let him impart 
to them that hath none; and he thit nate 
meat, let him do likewise.” 

Perhepathere were those in this crowd 
inthe wilderness who_were suffering for 
the lack‘of food.or of covering; and. the 
rest, caring only for their own comfort, 
were offering them no relief. People who 
g0 to religious conventions. in. these days, 
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Pharisees. Therefore, Jobn tells them that 
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is right there reennty.4 
themseives alge bahior Less to He i _ 


“Stop cheating, stop, quarreling, hes 
slandering, stop grambling; begin to bear 
one another’s burdens and to do good toall 
men as you have oppértunity?’ Phie Is’ 
the substance.of Jobn the Baptist’ s:counsel 
to those who, asked. what. they must do to 
prepere the way of the Lord. 

His advice was given, of course, to people 
whio ‘Were in & certain way religious. It 
teaches them what they must do lo prepare, 
for a revival of religion, and it is by no 
meatié' antinated counsel. The crooked 
ways that need to be straightened, now and 
here, are the crooked ways of: Christian 
men—their ways.of talking and of trading 
and of living. What hindersa revival of 
réligion in many of our churches is the fact 
that ‘there are members in their fellowship 
who are notoriously dishonest and vicious; 
men whose word is worth nothing on the 
street; men who are quoted in the books of 
commercial agencies as tricky and _untrust- 
worthy; men for whose character their 
neighbors bave no respect. And it is not 
only by these flagrant offenses that the 
progress of religion is impeded; but 
by the generally low tone of morality 
among Christians, The stendards of living 
are not so high as théy ought to be, 
In many sma}l matters the consciences of 
Christians have lost their grip: dt is not 
nearly so plain as it ought to be to évery- 
body that to be a Christian is to be upright 
and downright; to bevlean and sound; to 
be gentle and brave. Therefore, the invi- 
tations of the Gospel are robbed of no 
small degree of their power. When we 
preach to men about their need of salva- 
tion from sin and about the power of 
Christ to save them from sin, they turn 
round upon us all, and in their thoughts, if 
not by their words, demand of us what we 
ourselves know of this great salvation. 
“ Does it‘eave you from ‘your sins?” they 
would ask us, if they spoke their minds. 
** You have been :believers in this Christ | 
now for a good while, Hag it done youany 
good? It doesn’t keep you from meanness 
and falsehood, It ‘doesn’t save you-from 
the consuming lust of gain. It doesn’t 
cure you of snobbishmess, It bas not yet 
delivered you from pride of opinion and 
general pigheadedness,;, On the whole, the 
results in your own conduct of the’ religion 
you preach are not such as to recommend 


| gd 
Now we may deprecate criticism of this 


sort as strongly ag we will; we may assert 
that to profess religion is not to profess 
perfection at all; that Christians never, if 
they are wise, set up to be blameless; yet it 
is certain that this touchstone of morality 
will be applied to our religion, and if it 
does not fairly meet the test, no: senti. 
mental considerations that we can urge 
will have much effect, This is the proper 
test. Our Master himself:applied it. '‘‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” he said ; 
and men are not able to judge of the value 
of our religion in any Other way. If, then, 
the fruits are hard to fipd, and when found 
are scrawny and bitter aod unwholesome, 
they will not have much faith in the tree 
on which they grow. It is for this reason 
that the preaching of the cross is 86 often 
without effect. 

To enforce the messages which we are 
delivering from the pulpits and _ in. the 
prayer-meetings and in the Sunday-school 
classes and in the wayside conversations, it 
is needful, then, that there should be a 
general and a radical reformation in the 
conduct of Christians. This was the truth: 
which President Finney always empha- 
sizéd at the begining of a revival. Heatty 


repentancé, full réparation of ‘all past | 


wrongs, and restitution of everything that 
had been obtained by fraud or trickery; a 
rigid application to the life of the sternest 

privciples of morality—these, he insisted; 
weré the sacrifices with which God was 


well pleased. And when men saw the 
‘members of the churches honestly en- 
\deavoring to right the wrongs that-they 


had-done, aad to baild their lives ‘aaew 
upon the foundations of, integrity and 
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else, We might differ with Wien inthe 

plication te conduct of the rule of righteous. 
ness; We might fail: to Tecognize as as sine 
some things that he condemmed; but we 

‘must agree with him io standing up fora” 
religion that means righteousness first, last, 
‘and always, and none of uscan finda better 
‘way of promoting a revival’ of’ religion’ | | 
eee Nanay ncn od BCL Hoe 
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‘FEMALE SUFFRAGE AND. THE 
SUPREME COURT. =. 


SrveEra of the daily papers of this city 
‘last week gave thé full text of thé decision | 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in regard to female sufirage. The case 
before the Coort was.that of Mrs, Virginia, 
Minor vs. Happersett, who was a registrar: 
of voters in one of the election districts of 
8t. Louis, and, in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Missonri, refused to 
register her name as a voter. She claimed 
that the Fourteenth Amendment sécured 
to het the right to vote; and brought ¢ spit 
to test this question, which, being finally 
carried (o the Supreme Conrt of the United 
States, was at its last term decided ad, 
versely to theclaim. This settles the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage so far as any right 
thereto is derivable from the Constitution 
of the United States, .. 

We give:as. follows the. sylisbus of. the- 
‘séveral points presented in the deliverance 
of Chief-Justice Waite: 

“4. The word. citigen fe often’ 
convey the idea of membership fn 4 1 


‘2. In that sense women, if born of citizen 
rents within the jurisdiction of the 


have »lways been eonsidered . 
- oe yg eee 80° 
‘before the ad OM the 
yee The Vi p heuy 
8..The rig au was not ari 
‘ly-one of the ptivileg q of’ 
a before | the. the! 
| Fourteen Amendment, and th be 


‘immunities. It en weer mnt addition- 

al guaranty for the protection of such as 

the citizen — nee. 4) At the time of: 

' the adoption of that’ Amendment su 

was not coextensive with the citizenstifp 

be! the states ; nor was it at the time of the 
option of the. Constitution, 5. Neither 

Constitution nor the Fourteenth,. 

| Amendment made.all citizens voters. 

A provision in a state con stitution which 

confines the right or toler to male ei 


dena of tho Ualed State iano viola 
' gtate women have no right to vote.” 9: 
Chief-Justice Waite, in’ bis. deliverance, 
said: “The United States has no voters in, 
the states of its own creation, Phe elective” 

officers of the United States are alt. 
directly or indirectly, by state voters "— | 
that.is to say, by persone whose right to 
qualifications determined | 


‘have any referente to. the eledabeal fen 
‘chise are two. The” 
electors in each 
House of Representatives “ shall have 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous brant of the state legisia- 
ture.” The ee | that ‘* the 
ht ‘of citizens. nited: States to 
i not he oPgrie Keyed x 
‘United States or Bf'any state on account of 
race, color, or pré¥ious condition of servi- 
tage” Neittier of thiess clauses fdr both: 
together. confer the voting right om any) 
citizen, whether*male or female, black or 
white, ‘This; belongs ‘to state sathority, 
‘limited in its @Xercise by the ‘contents <f 
| the clauses, and beyond them ha 
limitation except ite own discretion. —_. 
And, inasmuch as the question of female 
‘puffrage is wot included or in an 
volved in either of the diane, fa => 
of course, that thé General 
‘bag no jurisdiction over. the subj 
‘ofthe states. Voting is not an a ‘of 
| national. citizenship at. all, and not neees- 
tes state citizenship. Even cit- 
izensbip iteelf’ is not nécessarily a Condition 










Indiana, and 
| confer mene 
| place Dirth'who have hacen sg str dectited 
(their intention to become citizens | Smal 
Usted States, not waiting tilf’sach ¢ 
ship becomes an accomplished fact. he 
‘whole matter ‘is ‘80° entirely one ‘of ‘state 
regulation | that, subject to the “clatises of ° 
‘the Federal Constitution above referred to, 
the respective states: have it absolutely’ 
‘under their own jurisdiction.. ‘Those! who 
are, jaboring: to secure femele suffrage 
imust, hence, direct their effort acute: 
\statesand to each state in particular: 

1s, moreover, follows, from tha, princl- 
ples laid down bythe Supreme: Court in. 
this case, that no small partiof the recent 
‘legislation of Congress in . regulating, elec- 
tions in the several states isin excees of. 
the powers bestowed by. the Constitution . 
‘and in effect an invasion of state. rights. 
'It is an attempt to do by federal law what 
cap be done only by state Jaws, A sae) 
was argued before the, Supreme Court, at 
‘the last term, involving this.question, andy 
its decision was postponed to the present 
‘term. The country will ete long learn, 
what are the opinions of the Court. aa to. 
the powers bestowed on Congress by the. 
‘recent amendments, particularly the: Fif-: 
teenth. 

$$ 

UNIVERSAL PEACE, . 

Human ‘society is’ is now in an bceptenial 
condition. It is the first time of which we’ 
‘have any knowledge when albthe nations 
‘bave been in a state of profound peace and 
unrestricted intercourse ‘between’ them ‘all ' 
cat’ be enjoyed. Itis the golden age for 
which Christians have labored and prayed, 
and pbhilosopbers have derided ‘as visidnary 
avd impossible. Yet the reality is here,’ 
and {it bas come upom us 80 quietly that no 
one acems to have taken cognizance of the 
change. It is fot strange, therefore, that 
the phenomena attending upon this. new 
condition of Wurman affairs shoula’be puz- 
zlihg to commion observers and that! there 
should be so great a diversity of opinion as 
to their origin. Universal peace sbeds its. 
‘blessings upon the world; but they ace 
blessings that come a form of com- 
mercial distresses., bankruptcies. 
‘From every «part of » the: earth the 
isame complaint is heard of falling prices, 
‘of stagnafit trade, of ban “dnd of 
abundant barvests..snd, overproduction, 
The merchant princes of theworld were 
once the traders with India; but tt isamong 
‘that class where the most disastrous “fail-~ 
ures Have recently taken place. ~ Alf the 
improvements in navigation, the building 
of railroads, and the establishment of tel- 


peiercenres peaanteoe we which yates) 
to have brought Line spa and semana tr wl? upon 


the commercial Wol > pred of 
Oriental ports toute 
and America, the constract Seas vast 


works for the benefit. pansy 6 oe — 

‘Canal, the tun els cut tbr 

mountains for the passage 0 pha ts 

and the establishment of steani Hhes 3 

icommunieation between all the mar- 

atime cities & the) y to have 

uced financial disorder and ruin. All 

ese results. of scientific romiention.tnd 

skilled mechanical genius le ch ™ 

ing preduction and tncraadtld acu bce on, 

have failed to render Gémiiietcial ventures 


Christian influeaces heve been: extended to. 
all. parts of the ore slavery, ee 
abolished everywb tin the polon 

of that country ee fue bide tifa the 

guidance of the Pope, and even’ the srige 
tribes, which had siwayé uididtiimed a: 
state of warfare, have been compelled to 
desist from their destructive ea FROPeY: Dk 
‘the mercantile world gains no advantages 
from the great changes which few r years: 
havé brought about. - 

‘Wtis-very clear that cttunnaan 
gies of the nations, when directed, _ 
each other in a time of war, caused a 
mand for materials, to ‘supply the” disks 
that bad taken place, which was profitable 
to traders; and that now, when peace reigns 
over the whole earth, materials must acca- 
‘mulate ang: commercial will 
languish. The cece tt eas into 





aft ‘the right of voting. The constitutions, 





of. Missouri, Alabama, Arkausas, Florids,, 


_plowsheres must prove beiieficial to tlie: 


|\ numasm race after awhile; but, theosinet 





‘profitable ‘or to give stability te villaca, . 
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effects are necessarily ‘distressing to the’ 
men who earned their living by the manu- 


facture of the swords and to those who’ 


made a profit by trading in them. The 


jo 
sword-makers: have become idlers, while} ws’ 


there is no imcrease in the number of, 


workmen engaged°itt making plows. The-| 


trouble at present is the natural com 
dition of a transitional state between’ 


war and peace, and there is ao reason to be: : 
doubt that the greatest severity of the sociat 


strain caused by it has been already felt. 
Society will soon accommodate itself to 
the new condition of affairs. The great and |, 
wasting wars of the Christian couatries, 
occurring since the yeat 1848, when the 
emancipation...of Europe seemed to have 
been begun, succeeded each other with 
such rapidity that no time was afforded for 
fully recovering from the enormous losses 
which they occasioned, aud the effects of 
which were pretty evenly distributed 
among them. Russia, Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, England, and the United 
States all bad to bear their lots of increased 
debts and diminished production. But all 
these great countries are now at peace, and, 
except the local disturbances in Spain, which | 
are chronic and in the natural order of things 
in that always unquiet country, there is no 
war anywhere, The debts caused by the 
wars remain; but the great destructive 
forces which kept the industrial energies of 
the world in full employment, to feed their 
wasteful engines, are quiescent. The con- 
sequences are that a plethora of wealth 
and a surplus of population, both in the 
Old World and the Nev, are leading to 
embarrassments of trade which are attrib- 
uted to many causes with which they have 
no connection. How long the peace of 
the nations ia likely to be maintained there | 
is no need for usto prophecy; but there 
are no indications at present of an outbreak: |) 
in any direction. Cardinal Manning has 
sounded ao alarm of « tremendous religious | 
war which will surely overwhelm Europe; 
but the Cardinal’s vaticinstions—or -we 
might, perhaps, more justly say his Vati- 
canations—are ¢hings which he hopes for 
rather than antidipates:’ ‘The London 
Examiner recently said in reference to the 
war predictions’ of His Eminence that 
it ‘‘had no sympathy with the truculent 
unctiousnéss of the bloodthirsty archetype 
of self-deluded pricstly fanatica,” but it 
would not regret. it if the small outbreak 
among the Turkish European provinces 
did lead ‘tothe war predicted, But there 
is no chance for a war in that quarter, and 
Europe isin no. danger of a bloody dis- 
turbance growing out of the small revolt in 
Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
ll 


CHURCH PROPERTY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


THE report of the "the Messenhusetts com- 
missioners, appointed to inquire into: the 
expediency of revising and amending the 
laws relating to taxation and exemption 
therefrom contains a detailed tabular 
statement of all the property held by the 
religious corporations of that state. We 
submit a recapitulation, as follows : 





1 _ + Mo. of Amount of 

{ 
Baptitt..cpccases hiss. eee | 94,476,250 
Catholte......0 tA or iaek 5,707,150 
Congregational... otbcelasecsd. 499 1,753,500 
Episcopal ....s...+. eraresecenee 9% «= 2,168,850 
Methodist......... citnai cosa 3.319.000 
Unitarian ....... hapoistetense 10 £087,060 
Universalist..........0. seeeee DOD 2,437,150 
AN OUNCPS. .05.5...seccenesss- 5198 1,347,850 
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The total taxable property of the state in 
1874, including bank shares, is set down at 
$2,164,398,584.91. The total amount of 
property beld by religions, charitable, and 
educational corporationg is $58,463,800, of 
which more than one-half is in the form of 
church property. This amount is, as Mr, 
Hires, ove of the commissioners, informs us, 
“much below the real value of the prop- 
erty held by the organizations there classi- 
fied.” As to the increase of church prop- 
erty in the state bet ween the years 1850 
and 1870 we have the following’ figures; 


“* Between theae 
covngghiial seat out own. state - 
~ 2, a en) their hg et 
pi te Beet i 20 per 
per cent.OF ‘chores ant am 
— the valustion-of 1670 was. 


tealed by the eatimation of the property in 


; 


show that thie property held’ 
by‘ riligions corporations is increasing || 


ptoperty among the differeut sects is by no 

means proportionate to'the relative num- 
‘ber of ttiéir ctiurches. “‘Thé Baptists, for 
,example, in 1874 numbered 298 churcher, 
with property amounting to $4,476,250; 
while the Episcopalians had but 95 church- 
@, with property amounting to $2,164,850. 
Bo also the Unitariansa, with 160 churehes, 


u 
; 
| means 


|. held’¢4,087,050 of church property; while 


the Methodists, with 828 churches, held 
| $8,819,000 of such property. The amount 
o pore belonging to any sect is not 

measured by the bumber of its local or- 
ganizations, as compared with any other 


“On the question of exempting church 
property from taxation the majority of the 
_commisioners recommend the continuance 
of the present system of exemption, mainly 
for the reasons assigned in President Eliot’s 
eed published in the appendix. Mr. 
Thomas Hille, in a minority report on this 
boyy subject, recommends “‘ that exemp- 
from taxation for any house of relig- 
fous worship be limited to twenty-five 
‘thousand dollars.” From=both of these 
recommendations we dissent. ‘The 
church,” as Mr. Hills correctly observes, “is 
not, the servant, the agent, or representative 
ot the state.” The state, s& he further re- 
| marks, ‘‘only knows the church to protect 
it-in, the. unmolested enjoyment of its faith, 
and must reqyire it to contribute, in pro- 
portion to ite ability, tothe needs of the one 
supremé powér ia the commonwealth.” 
These propositions, both of which are trae, 
ure applicnble to tax exemption, whether it | 
be paftial or entire. The truth fs, the state | 
should know the church simply in the char- 
acter of a ciel corporation, invested, like 
apy other corporation, with the right of 
holding and disposing of property and | 
making costracts and entitled to be pro- 
tected in using this property for its desig- 
nated es. The question which re- 
fers to the amount of the property thus 
held is entirely immaterial so faras taxation 
is concerned. 

Whether the amount of property held by 
achurch be great or small, it is the prop- 
erty of a civil corporation, created and 
defended by law, and none the less so 
because the uses are religious. Tie state 
has me to do with these uses except to 
protect the proprietors in their lawful 
enjoyment; and. for this protection it has 
the right to claim an equivalent in taxa 
tion and should exercise it. There ig 
nothing in the nature and ends for which 
such 8 ration exists that should 


ms 


than there is in the nature and ends for 
which a bank corporation exists, We 
would just as soon exempt a good man 
from taxation because he is a good man and 
does good by the use of bis property us we 
would a chureh because of its utility to the 
community. The reasoning in neither case 
is ‘since it sets aside the fundamen tal 
upon which aif just taxation i 
based. Troe daoh tas as eae 
ject, is to protect the rights of private 
property, be it much or little, and then 
proportionately tax. it to pay the expenses 
thereof, Percentage on valuation solves 








Chitariat Hotes. 


Sunatons Logan and Oglesby are reported 
as being quite ‘out of humor with the Presi- 





: | aout, because he has ventured to make some 


| changes in Federal appointments at Chicago, 
‘and especially because he did not consult them 
‘im the selection ‘of the new appointees. Sepator 
Logan threatens on this groand to oppose the 
| confirmation of the appointments by the Sen- 


|| ate, and-expects,with thehelp of his colleague, 


| t@ secure their rejection. Thesenators of Illi- 
\Wois mean to exercise the right to regulate 


the distribution of Federal offices in thatstate.. 


Phere is an old document, that antedates the 
‘lifetime of both of these senators, which says 
that the President “shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consént of the Senate,”’ 
to appoint the officers belonging to the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government, except 
when their appointment is otherwise provided 


for by law. The people chose General Grant 


to the Presidency, and through the Constita- 


tion gave bim the powers of the office, and 
have not yet chosen either of these indignant 


senators to the same office. If the President 


‘ has offended them, he has done so in the exer- 


cise of his own powers, and not of theirs. We 
recommend them to judge of the appoint- 
ments upon their merits ; and the Senate not to 
Gisgrace itself by paying the slightest atten- 
tion to their grievances, 





WENDELL PHttiiPs, in a ‘published letter 


| sharply criticising the recent speech of Ex. 


Senator Schurz ‘at Cincinnati, alludes to the 
proposition of the Ex-Senator that a specie 
basis will “give stability to current values,” 
and then proceeds to say: 

“What does Mr. Schurz mean? Does he 
not know that during our late Rebellion gold 
rose in more than any article of mer- 
chandise except cotton? Talk of such an 
article giving stability in prices! It is Sinbad 

ng on awWhale. Tt is like the otber 
green native of that land of science and a 
losophy, Germany, who, drawing a landscape 
took @ cow for the fixed point of his per- 


spective.” 
Mr, Phillips is a wit and sometimes remarkably 
sarcastic for one who is by nature so gentle 
and amiable, We wonder if he koows what 
he means whea he talks about gold rising in 
price during our late rebellion. No such fact 
occurred. The purchasing power of gold in 
exchauge for other commodities remained at 
about its usual rate. What did occur wasa 
depreciation in legal-tender notes, and 
¢ rise of prices was in this currency, and not 
in gold. ‘The so-called premium on gold was 
. simply a discount on greenbacks, at one time 
amounting to one hundred and eighty-five per 
cent. Gold itself maintained its usual stability, 
while greenbacks underwent great fluctuations 
and an immense depreciation in their purchas- 
fog power. The cow-simile of Mr. Phillips 
would do very well for greenbacks ; but if he 
does not know that gold as to its exchange 
power is one of the most stable substances in 
the world, then he {s not as familiar with the 
statistics of prices as one ought to be who at- 
tempts to teach others. 


Tux beauties of cheap money anda plenty 
of it, ‘‘to meet the wants of trade,” as the 
Obio snd Pennsylyania Democrats phrase the 
idea, were well illustrated by the Continental 
money. A pumpkin pie in this city was sold 
for a hundred dollars in this money. Gen. 
DeKalb says that fora bed, supper, and grog 
for himself and three companions and their 
servants be was charged eight hundred and 
fifty dollars upon leaving the next morning 
without breakfast. He paid four hundred 
dollars for a hat andas much more for a pair 
of boots, _He wanted a good horse; but could 
not buy it because the price would be equal to 
ten, years’.pay, The earnings of six months 
im the public service would scarcely defray 
the most indispensable outlay of a single day. 
The General’s story of his experience is not 
remarkably complimentary to the money of 
the paper-mill and the printing-press. The 
story of the French Assignats dnd of John 
Law’s monetary achievements -gives the same 
Hind of experience. One would thtuk that 
the world has had about enough of this sort of 
money to learn that good money, reas money, 
dnd not the sham pretense of the thing, must 
have value in’ iteelf—that is to say, in & 
material of which it is posed—ind 
éntly Of its uses as money. This is one of the 
most elementary maxims of political economy, 
Witich Gen. Woodford, Ex-Senator Schurz, 
Judge Taft, and others have been trying to 
Deat into the heads of Ohio Democrats. This 
eurtency discussion is really one of the first 
principles in regard to- money. 








‘of the committee which has been 
the charges ‘brought against the 








Though we are still in the dark as to the char- 
‘acter of the report, except from the nature of 
the evidence, that has been conclusive enough 
to show that Professor Marsh has most, utterly 
and even pitiably failed to prove the state- 


ments which he made. He entered upon this 
crusade with no idea how serious a matter 
it is to Dlacken the reputation of . honest 
men. His assertions about Mr, Delano, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Bosler especially are proved to 
lack a basis of truth. So far as-presented to 
the public, absolutely nothing ‘has appeared in 
the testimony to inculpate the late Secretary 
of the Interior. Whatever corruptions he or 
John Delano may have been engaged in, they 
have not affected the Indian affairs of the Red 
Cloud Agency. The Indian Commissioner 
bas appeared in all the testimony as an honest, 
capable man, who approved himself as 
such to sll who heard his manly defense of 
himself. He may have erred at times in.re- 
taining men who were not equal to the duties 


‘ putupon them ; but there is no doubt that the 


Indian service has greatly improved under his 
hands. Mr. Bosler, the much-abused becg 
contractor, also certainly appears very advan- 
tageously in the testimony, and if all contract- 
ors were as efficient and faithfal. there would 
be very little reason to complain. If these 
three men—Delano, Smith, and Bosler—do not 
severally bring an action for libel against 
Prof, Marsh, in New Haven, he will have.eyery 
reason to congratulate himself on their for- 
bearance, He is an excellent paleontolozist— 
none better in the conntry; butas a philan- 
thropist he is a failure. 

Iris easier and more popular just now to 
abuse a man,and especially an Indian con- 
tractor who has no friends, than to defend 
him when he deserves it; but the facts are 
with the men whom Professor Marsh and 
some of the boasted ‘' Independent’’ papers 
have been maligning, and we feel compelled in 
justice to state them. In the slang of the day, 
this may be what is called “ whitewashing ”’ ; 
but we think it quite as much a journalistic 
duty to defend good men as toabuse bed ones. 
As a specimen of the contrary policy, we quote 
the following from last Saturday's. special 
Washington dispatches to The Tribune: 

“Mr. ®Bmith, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, has been engaged for several days in 
packing his effects; and he has now gone to 

ew York, not to return againas the head of 
the Indian Bureau. He follows the example 
of his sssociates, Mr. Delano and Mr, Walier 
H. Smith, the Solicitor, and retires from office 
before the assembling of Congress.” 
This specimen fabrication could haye had no 
more basis than the conjecture of some re. 
porter who may have seen in Mr. Smith’s office 
a box directed to one of his children at school, 
The same paper the other day asserted that 
there were three of the Smith family quartered 
onthe Indian Department and who had got 
rich out of it. The fact is that Mr. Walter H. 
Smith is nota relative and was not appointed 
underMr. Smith. The Commissioner bas not 
a relative in Government service, unless it be 
a niece, who was his private clerk before he 
went to Washington and who retains the same 
position. We donot say or think that investi- 
gations have been overdone; but we hope 
that committees appointed to investigate com- 
plaints, and which, after as extremely thor- 
ough an ifivestigation as has been made by tho 
present committee, find them unfounded, will 
not hesitate to lay some blame on the parties 
who have raised unjust distrust and insti- 
gated unnecessary expense, 


Tue City of New York has been plundered 
to the amount of millions of dollara by the 
thievery of the old Tweed Tammany Ring. And 
this, surely, is quite bad enough, without hav- 
irig the state, under the forms of law, rob the 
city by unjust taxation. According to the re- 
cent action of the State Board of Equalization, 
the city’s share of taxes for state purposes 
this year will be $7,233,315, against $5,732,532 
for all the rest of the state. Fifty-five per 
cent. of the whole state tax is assessed upon 
this city. Its population is less than one-fourth 
of that of the state and no man in his senses 
believes that more than one-half of all the 
property in the state is located in New York 
City. How, then, comes it to pass that tax- 
payers who have the misfortune to own 
property fo the city are compelled to bear 
stich a disproportionate burden? It results 
from the fact that property in different parts 
of the state is assessed at different valuations 
im proportion to its real value. New York 
City, on account of ite large local tax, is 
compelled ‘to adopt a high valuation or a high 
rate of taxation ; but in the country districts 
the averagé valuation is less than fifty per cent. 
of the real value. To correct the resulting 
inequality of taxation, so far as the state tax is 
concerned, is the-very-object for which the 
Board of Equalization was eroated ; yet it ls an 
object which the Board has never realized in 
respect to New York City, alth ough its atten- 
tion has been repeatedly called to the subject. 
The consequence is that taxpayers here pay 
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taxes that ought to be paid by taxpayers else- 
where ; and this, in plain language, is robbery— 
not exactly after the Tweed fashion, but under 
the sanction of law. 

Tux General Term of the Supreme Court 
last week rendered two important decisions in 
respect to the Tweed suits. ‘The first nulli- 
fied the order of Judge Donohue reoutring a 
complete bill of particulars in the civil suit 
against Tweed; and the second sustained the 
decision of Judge Barrett in dismissing the 
motion to vacate the orders of arrest, and also 
refusing to reduce the bail below three mil- 
Mons of dollars. We presume that an appeal 
will be taken to the court of last resort; and 
until this court has spoken we shall not know 
just what will be the result of this conflict 
between justice and rascality. Judge Dono- 
hue’s order, if sustained as legal, in effect de- 
feats the civil suit against Tweed, since it is 
literally impossible to comply with it, Tweed 
himeelf having taken good care to see to it that 
nearly all the books and vouchers should be 
both stolen and destroyed which are necessary 
to make up such a bill. This does not neces- 
sarily prove that the order is not legally cor. 
rect; yet it would be a pity if this king of 
scoundrels should, through the technicalities 
of law, be able to retain bis ill-gotten gains. 
His robberies have given him ample means 
with which to fee lawyers, who will doubtless 
fight for him so long as he pays well. 


Tra report of tae’ now collapsed Third 
Avenue Savings Bank of this city made on ist 
of January, 1871, showed that this bank, ac- 
cording to its own figures, was then insolvent 
by the sum of at least $49,429.35, although it 
claimed to have a surplus of $103,976.13. Since 
that date down to the time of its fajlure there 
bas not been an hour in which ite assets, if 
placed in the hands of a receiver, would have 
been sufficient to meet fits outstanding liabil_ 
ities. How comes it to pass, then, that the 
state bank superintendent, with the means of 
knowing the condition of this rotten institu- 
tion, has suffered it to go on from year to year 
under what is no better than a system of false 
pretenses? And, still further, how comes it 
to pass that the trustees and officers of this 
bank have continued to accept deposits and 
represent the institution as solvent with the 
fact staring them in the face all the time that 
its condition was just the reverse? These 
are now interesting questions to the eight 
thousand depositors to whom the bank owes 
nearly a million and a half of dollars, and who 
will not probably get much more than thirty 
per cent. of their claims. The whole commu- 
nity would like to hear a satisfactory answer 
to these questions. 


Tue Chicago Presbytery has had the luck to 
meet immediately after the order of the board 
of edueation of that city forbidding the reading 
of the Bible and other religious exercises in the 
public schools. We jadge-from the reports in 
the local papers that this offered a happy di- 
version from the matter of the relation of one 
of its churches to a pastor no longer convected 
with the presbytery, and that it was improved. 
Indeed, we do not see that Mr. Swing’s name 
was once mentioned, which was quite an act of 
grace on the part of some who must have 
grieved to see him still occupying the pulpit. 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell offered a series of resolu- 
tions that were unanimously adopted. They 
have a coup'e of preambles asserting that ‘‘in 
all history the Bible+has proved itself to be the 
fountain” of ‘‘ public intelligence, an enlight- 
ened public conscience, and fraternal feeling,” 
and they proceed to assert the consequent right 
of government to recognize the Bible in the 
public schools and they deprecate its removal. 
In this action they ‘‘ deprecate all intention to 
interfere with the religious liberty of any fel- 
low-citizen,”’ ete., etc. It is very kind in them 
to ‘‘deprecate”’ interference with other peor 
ple’s equal religious rights; but we fear it wil! 
not be appreciated. Wheat flour makes excel- 
lent food; but there are people who prefer 
corn-dodgers, and to pry open their unwilling 
jaws and force down their throats the bealtbi- 
est white loafever kneaded would be arrant 
oppression, however much deprecating the party 
might do. Avd yet bread is the staff of life 
Let it be remembered that excellent. citizens 
ean grow up without reading the Bible in the 
public schools; also that it has been read 
in Chicago public schools purely as a religious 
exercise, against the protest of citizens who 
are compelled to support the schools, and who 
prefer dodger to bread. The oddest thing 
about the discussion, as reported, was the at- 
titude of the Rev. C. L. Thompson, who was 
willing to respect the conscience of Catholics 
in this matter, but not of Atheists and infidels. 
Perhaps he thinks they do not have any. 


BrsircaL students in this country Have late 
ly been banding about as a precious curiosity 
en article on the -Vetican and other New 
Testament manscripts, written for the Chicago 
Standard by George W, Samson, nD, late 
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president of Columbian College; Wi 

D.C., and more lately president of” Rutgers 

Female College, of this city. A more ludi- 

crous collection of blunders was never thrown 

together. Passing over ithe Doctor's easy« 
credulity about s Hebrew manuscript in Cairo, 
which is as ancient as the time of Christ—for, 
be has seen the synogogue in which it is pre- 
served—and other nonsense which we cannot 
stop to mention, we come toa most remerka-) 
ble history of the Vatican manuseript. ‘He, 
describes it at length as a palimpsest, which it. 
is not; and then proceeds to give ‘an utterly; 
imaginary and completely false account of; 
how palimpsests were written and how they) 
are restored. He ends his desériptions by an 
explanation that the monk who’ used tbe old 
manuscript of the New Testament to write: 
bomilies of one of the Great Fathers on threw 

away what he did not need, and thatthis ac-: 

counts for the fact that the /Sinaitic; manu-: 

script lacks the Epistles: and the Revelation. 

It happens that the Sinaitic is the only: ancial 

manuscript that: contains the Epistles and the: 

Revelation! Wé van only imagine that Dr.); 

Samson had in mind the Oodex Ephraemi,; 
which is a palimpsest, and ‘that he did not. 
know that St. Ephraem was not a Greek, buta 

Syrian Father. “True Bible students,’ says 

Dr. Samson, “are becoming calm: as to the 

fear that the New Testament may prove imper? 

fect and doubdtful."’. Dr. ‘Samson had better, 

talk about people that he knows about. t 


WE beve once before had oceasion to quote 
from the regular ,“‘ Devotional’? department |' 
of The Indian Mirror, The Brahmos are frank 
in their public prayers, and certainly need to 
pray, if we can judge from tbe following 
extracts from Chunder Sen’s paper, which we 
take from two successive Sunday issues : 

** To thee, O Omniscient God, are known all 
the obstacles that lie in the path of, our spirit-. 
ual growth. Thou knowest that our relations 
to our wives are not favorable to our progress 
and cause much uneasiness and impurit 
They are not what they ought to be, elpfal |. 
companions in oar spiritual journey. ou 
hast given them to us that they may lighten 
our sorrows, sympathize with us.in our mis-, 
fortunes, soften our hearts, and help us in 
sanctifying our homes. But they have not 
proved helpfal to us in the way thon desirest, 
both on account of their own faults and th 
manner in which we treat them. In the wort 
they help us; but, O Lord, they impede the 
soul’s growth in faith, love, purity, and com- 
munion. ‘They are not our companions in, 
our pay ers, in the deeper consciousness of 
religious life. Bless them, God, and make them’ 
our spiritual friends and companions, that we 
may see thee together and serve thee together 
and with one heart glorify thee for. ever and 
ever. 

“O God, help the women of the land, help 
our wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters. 
Father, thon knowest how miserable is their 
condition, Intellectually and socially they 
are in the midst of darkness and sorrow. 
Grant that they may join us in our pilgrimage 
to the beavenly land and share those precious 
blessings of knowledge and faith sWhich thou 
art showering on us ip these days.”’ 


CARDINAL MANNING has conceived the plat 
of ‘‘a splendid cathedral,” to be erected In 
London, near Westminster Abbey, of such 
magnificent proportions that it may take a 
hundred years for its completion. Wé hope 
that the Cardinal’s Catbolic followers may be 
induced to commence the splendid structure ; 
for the money that will be spent upon it would 
not probably be used in a manner less harm- 
ful. A great heap of stones can do no partie- 
ular injury to any body, and long before it 
can be completed it will be likely to serve the 
purpose of some future Spurgeon or Moody: 
Cardinal Wiseman, the predecessor of Cardi: 
nal Manving as Archbisbop of Westminster, 
used to prophecy that the time would come 
when he or some other Catholic would be 
heard in Westminster Abbey. But it has been 
the fate of the great Catholic Churches’ of En- 
gland to fall into the hands of Protestants, and 
the new church will probably stare the. fate 
of all the old ones. One hundred ‘yéars {fs 
ashort time for the construction of a Cath: 
olic cathedral. The cathedral of Cologne was 
commenced more than four hundred yeara 
ago, and it is hardly more than half Suan 
now. 





WHATEVER we may think of women’s righta, 
we are all agreed that some kind of reform is 
necessary in Ohio, where cases like the follow- 
ng are possible :\A Hibernian lord of creation, 
whose wife had supported him in utter laziness 
for many years, grew tired atlast of this inferior 
position end determined to declare his inde- 
pendence. In this heroic state of. mind, and 
being ‘rather dry withal, he seized upon the 
best cows belonging to his wife and. pro- 
ceeded to sell them. The wife.had bought the 
cows with her own earnings, and they were 
besides the chief..means of support of 
family. All this, however, availed nothing 
with .the,;moble hero. The, wife patgrally 
enough was indignant and brought suit for 
their recovery; and now comes the best part 
The sbovefacts were all proved; but the jury, 
with rem@skable unanimity, found for the de- 
fondant. §o,.then, it js possible, ney, it 





(legal, n Qhto for.-« drunken, orate to steal ia, 
‘ wife's earnings aud his family’s breed.and 
iit ‘over to the licensed care pT pee 0 


munity) ° ni molds a qotg 
7 a rire Te aver all t 
‘Wooperoox, ,jlonn.,. Jeads the way ae al 


our smaller towns in preparing for,a suitable; 
|local celebration of next Fourth of Juty’s Cen4 |. 


'temhial. , , Woodstock. pow a.dietont Kreg has 


‘produced «. line of nable nable men of mu" any, 

town might be proud. Mordes ‘eat 
Keographets, and électrician Bing 
Woodstock ? ‘so “do efie Mt onee? 


\iadnted” of ae pamenGetieerintninan 

was a general in ‘thé Révotutionaty draty, ons! || 

who had the patriotism to advance a thopsand: 

pounds to pay off his regiment.when the Con;, 
could (nok ; do, it, and, 

wie planted in ,honor of the B 

j Dette .;the,, ‘Matchjess oF O™, ifs > bet jim) | 

‘adorns the. Street. 

mansion. Among id Meobdet ‘hdetonx 4 ‘ames” a ak | 

(Amasa ‘Walker, Tinud’Cptid,”* ana’ Mar” 

cys arid’ “Lymand ‘atid’ St0adaras ‘not *ky |. 

‘town “to fame.» ‘The’ celebration Will ‘recap 

‘all these and other historical remsidisednces| and: |. 

is likely to be especitily interesting as the'oc.; | 

casion of the dedication, of Roseland Park, one. 

of the..most beautifal of the public, parks ? 

the. country, We venture, in the abse 

hia natiye town of Mr, H. ©, Bowen, 

_ whose address at the town meeting, pati 


facts, to express the ve that all ourolg towns 
might be as fortuvate fh fiding’ some ‘one of 
their sons whois public ‘spirited enough to 


give his labor and thought to making beautt- 


brated a centennial once; the poet won immer-i 
tal fame by his,wonderful. rhyme :; 480 

if Se ne ofT 
i Enter in this port of Ipswich.” 

“We would suggest te the Roseland Pork, post 
of next Independence Day that in both soun 
and sense “ Woodstock” rhymes with « * good 
stock, ”- sorte 

Hehes , 


THE ‘planing mate expla 
“ ELEHART, gerne Swel 4tb, fag” 
“« Eprtors Se, tT think {t ‘pet 
simple justice that you give’ heat an opportinity 
to explain to thé pubiie through your coftdmns’ 





InpEPENDEN?. ‘The three vérdes-0f ‘Mrs. But- 
ler’s beautiful little poem.‘ Aftera While, 
had quoted.iae private letter;.to my friend; 
aod, withont consulting me . all,. ‘the partial 
friend, not ; seeming toybave obseryed the quo- 
tation maike,, banded Jt to t e. editor as a 
' beautifu thought, and he sigipa’ my namé to 
it. I despise a literary thief above afi ‘Others; 
and had you looked "at ‘the next tiutiiber Of 
Thé’ Advance’ Guard,’ you would Wave found 
my ¢orrection of tlie niistake, which hes morti 
' fied me beyond measure, « WhileI Jay some 
claim to common. sense, J do not eleim to be a 
poet, and none but a geyuine poet could, have 
written‘ After.a While.’ 

“Bia Motzdy”” 


Seeing Emma Molloy’ 8 name signed t6 tiie 
poem in the papér of which she was one of the 
editors, it was fair for us to conclude thet ‘she 
put it' there. The fact that she had taken the 
trouble! to condense «nd,.alter somewhat 
added to the impression that, it, was simple 
piracy, and we did not care to allow-any PUR 
tion of anthorship to arise hereatiar such 
has occurred in the case of ‘ Bétsy and i A 
Out,’ ‘Nothing to Wear,’ ‘Rock mé'té Bleep; 
Mother,” ete.’ We aré — ee we have 
done her injustice. hi 1 


vao¢TbO story, is told of Dr.., erome wage 
an accomplished pbysican, who. ae wr it, 
ing a letter at, the, dictation of a ‘sic a aataice 
“Ab! Doctor,” said the éjck man, Just “as the 
letter was pélig closed,” “wad Yer’ Plaze 
‘em to excishe mistakes fn ‘#pelin’ ava 
writin’.”?” The companion story to the above 
is one which may have found its way among 
our own “ Pebbles’? 6f the leader ofa relig, 
tous meeting somewhere im the. country jest 
summer, Who saw # proper looking stranger 
in the little company, Leaving, the desk, he 
stepped down, pnd in a whisper asked him 
his name and religious connect fons, * Finding 
the answer satisfactory, he returned to Nis 
‘ + y= said? “ Will Brother Doage, dt New 
York, ‘Offer “sotite "Feuistke?” This the erty 
Brother Vid; ta the best” Of tits ability) ang 
modestly sdt down  whep'the leader again ap; 
péaled tochims ‘Will Brother Dodge, of.Now 
Zork, ask the Lord eres bis, feeble re, 
marks?) oiniie gol isbiwt ove 
ab. salRbe folowing:ietéan, was sentdn. reply te 
an application made to a parjy advertising . in 
London that be will proyjde American literary 


Searees: peer! =e May 
Uv. ar teed 
yN ied ed 


“Viteinls gi the 
anan than: it before . — 
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gn the Putnam Patriot, we have gathered these |. 


fol their. waste places) ‘When Ipswich celé, | 


how unjast ‘and whdesérved ‘wad thé cPtictent |, 
whieh T recived in thé last’ figniber of’ Tae | 


[October 14, 1875.. 


bance to the fart for building pur ; 


Salewrians ig <7 vy ae, 308 
oma Oe malt we ats i aig 


‘mie! Sesnnibé wanredugettttundniatin is 
‘ektinet, bit, though deadyyet speaketh to the 
‘samhé effect for £20. Phe Livingstone Uni- 
‘versity we hed never heard aden so 
near ne... et Teta if 

oi. <. Evidence spulipliee: bayend penn we 
can-use.. We. potice that the Rey..Mr. Sher- 


ring, af Benareg, in his “History of Protest-. 
| apt Missions io India,” says: _ 

i ie journals of India— 

‘aotabiy in ad yt _Joumala of Dy Mr. 

John Mersbiman spa oa thy ears > 

e in 

= Ng AR ge generally, how- 


= ro ssions 
ever ne tadtten dian press is Unfriendly to thew 
and manifesta: little or no concern in their: 


ri Though e ed occasionally to 
(alee h compelled fe promotiag 


th ill-eppcealed uawi ttle fault 

ill-cone au 

| dog and soical aid is nev are ried at re- 
areneean tale of of the failure of 

| Steuoee.” eirtes? 6 


We'are'sorry to say that with its late change 
of editorship even The Friend of India ceases 
| to show any, ivoterest in missions and is likcly 
, to, he edited in imitation of The Pall Mall Ga- 
a eadihe St. Louis Ohriatian ae states, 
, Qn, some nameless authority, that Orthodox 
congregations hereabout have become so “cul- 
tured” that they will not listen to a éermon 
advocating thé Gvetrine of future punishment. 
e'aré sdrry to learn it. Must that doctrine 
bé piven up to the Oniversalists, most of whom 
now teach it vigorously? The difficulty is 
not somtch aboat thé preaching of the doc- 
trine as the singing of it, When Professors 
| Park ang.Phelps were compiling “The Sab- 
‘bath. Hymn Book”. their logical order of 
_ topics required at least one hymn on Hell ; but 
the language did not furnish one that cBuld be 
sung, and Professor Phelps was compelled to 
, || white one, with which we’ believe the'¥olume 
closes—even as the Old Testament ends with 
a word *“curse.? reo 


..Professor F. L. Patton, ower ‘nts own 

initials, publishes ‘an article Gi Tévision of the 

Confession, which we!have not 

spice to reply to; but it contains one admira- 
ble: Hibernicismy , ‘He says,in hie own Italics : 

6 Though tt were trae tee statements 4 


integrity, ristic. system it 
might be revived a hithee , we should 
oppose reviston, because- there is ‘always dan- 


ger involved im the agitation of, mestions so 
fundamentalas the one ‘consideration.”’ 
How revision could be so “fundamental when 
affecting.. nothing, fundamental is s puzzle. 
Professor Patton counts Your classes of re- 
Visidnists, avd frankly adinits that the terms 
of subscription ard so lex that they need not 
bé a bufden to the conscience. ‘We have been 
cursed for saying as much. 2 


..Gen. Benjamin 'F. Butler bas written a 
fetter to a pe cater a Club, in. which he 


says: 
“T read tne a aes Press dispatches 
ye ine of the ¥ has.ever 
rome ee Lavtete er ine of the Pall River 
troubles, a mani : *The courage 


is all taken out of Se -caulaves They will 
submitto anything for work.’ ")oq5; 4; 
We l6dked'to See the letter end imsome such 
way ag thie: “I inclose my check, for $10,000 
to refresh. their 6 courage,” But we 
ee the depths of his heart, 
maaan Sotanih oes ™e 
..Perhaps. Woodstock, Conn., has the 
honor of ‘having mode the first’ American pro- 
test dgaingt rag money. In the earliest days 
of Revolationary shinplasters there was vital 
godliness enough: in the church there to vote 
cerisure upon all those. who dared to throw 
such tuft into the contribution-box. This 
ecclesiastical precedent might be quoted by 
DreBdward Eggleston, who, as we notice ip 
Thé Tribune, mixéd politics with religion so 
far in a sermon last Sunday as to call the cam- 
pele | fo Ohio against inflation a sort of revival 
ot refigion. itl 
a me Cd is “announced ‘that the - isin An 
which | ‘collapsed a fortnight ago, has 
frie In that excellent 
The Nation. The Golden Age samen have 
dome to the conclusion thet silence «ds more 
golden than speech, ‘and it will be beard from 
no more forever. But Mr. Clarke, its editor 
and proprittor, whose brilliant raphs 
gave the .paper its. special value, does not 
abandon his yoeation. , In fact, he been 
able to give that paper only his scant leisure 
from, his editorial labors upon th e Daily 
Graphic. 





a “ite oe a ' Britannica de- 
votes ; PaAeifos, ps” andl’ only two 
to,‘ angels,’””, bp has going 
ee re yee 


comment updn the irreligiows ebaracter of the 





wor. ie ‘dager ss dhe the editors 
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" jatred-against God's tevealed 


eave Moody: first. We | 


Oélopet 


could find facts eno) 
even two pages. We arp. 


ear 


..-[t is reported that et Professor Marsh 


tion incline 
realm of the 


showed the President the of coffee 
witch IG tha RH WE Sbgamnle 
of the stores fornisbed by, the ¢ vernment, 
the Ereqident. eee i cea a 


ea ented sie ae 
past 8 ay eke 


none like it ip the market,” » dae 


JTW Dede BaF abe mene: 


from” Portiana® to” eer "Phe pipet Was 


been wi ical 
& gent ahcase Park T ARE AS te 
pana eee rE ante a eaten to its 


=e eee 


1 e Yr di 
Branch see 
to pray to the Virgin Mary pend thep.tnnles 
to his own church to pray for forgiveness had 
he done wrong da-the thing: Dr. Samuel 


Johnson repeatedly took the. course, iif 


habitudlly sing’ sprayer for his dead wife 
which ended with ‘tte Besa t it lawtat 
for me thus Popray.’ An acead 2 
.. There has-been. estad a Po Belgium; 
mye L’ Koiiee Libre; a doctors’, asso- 


ciation, whose ob ‘Soe to defend San 
ment’? the in ahs 


fs going to,bare, as ome as , a bews 


paper copdueted on’ ase Catholig 
platform,.and_ Peter for i b it 
gian Phyal *y or, The 


sake alt : aii Oh S 


u2 


aot tat 
Nisreed ink erie 


id bis raul was the 
ave thes! Youpd threads peer. hai, tm the hané 


of the maglolsey gic 6 whi Seren wittt 
those on théwife ata ee 
ble wrens bas be Ste pana : 
the. jetter” ot Bishop. ‘Castes 
claims to hay been writ ears 
late war aud iho Nig lrg ae 
terest as a prophetic utterance which events 
fulfilled to the Jetter, has fallen under the just 
suspicion ot ungenuineness. Thus at one fell 
swoop our faith-in Prophecy and in: history 
perish together, A A iene 
hiws A paragraph in a morning” peper of 


city tells of the “‘éourt martial ® of a member 
of a secret society called the “Order of Saered 
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; the faculty of the 
Peer eae 
nat Bega an ee aad were 


i Some of them went 

@5 Yous’ Poss Whe Zoundba'a Reps 
Of Beligivus Science,” with Pressensé at its 
head. : This; acbool mow: wishes ; to call, jiself 
the free faculty of theology; and lo! all £tda 
of difficulties arise, , The,law reads “The 


SPM SBS Wo eae 


crane cette bl Ks wh seo 
ection 
after sie Dal 'ehs! cutebs e@ appears to 
be that thé proposed 'ficnity ts* Protesrunt 
At all everts; the bisbopy of Poitiers; # Angers 
sed Rhelos enuounce the‘creation of Catbolte 
faculties of theology, ‘ana ‘Hid objections..are 
made, ,. The case i8 to be brought. before the 
SL cc} 
' ‘se2eBishop McCoskey’ ve pirver ‘a. test 
Se the, sobeeaat doctrines’ of 
‘McLaren! »’ says: '* con firmed« 
and also Made the ‘fo the nt 
priesthood) at St. John’s church, Detroit, .Hé 
Was*thoroughly éxantined by myself and chap! 
lains in all the cardinal doctrines of the- Word 
of -God and the a@stin« Ave” principles of the 
te: yst Ne the Holy. Saeraments. 
views" ; ects ‘were 
Tetdia cod br pectteh scoredeoes cults 
teachings of the: Cltutéh’ as ‘unfolded: in ‘the 
Prayer Book:’» Leonsider him to be ‘an adtmir- 
able scholar, a sount and therongh High 
Churchman of the best dre Hove from 


ene Sem. Or thn norelves eal 


Bet tos 


Of the mise et Pepe TS SEVP” 
_aea.Some of the Presbyterlad papers contain 
ee meow oars 
rst pert, and Dr. B. M. Palmer, Southern 


Bi steletans| party of the second’ part,"on the 
vexed question of a possible fraternal ears 


wie Ab dad Weadhprechdl wb vr bd dea 


isfy the Southern, Presbyterians. He learns 
from tbe correspondence, which will hardly 
bear epitomizing, that wy ree of “~ 





%.”? fr 
” 
{rish Redivivi” for the crime of. rerealipg Be bea i+ | e " 


workings of the soelety, and coolly 

appears that by ‘the rules Of this society. the 
penalty for treason fs death.” ” P ihath a 7am 
athan Blanchard ? ©: 


..The Synod of the “ Catholte-Chrfetiais 
Chureh of Switzerland” met haitely at Soleure, 
Among the most inrportant. measures were 
:esolutions leaving auricular confession to the 
shoice of the individual, adopting the rational 
anguage, for the and making 
selibacy Tea ea ae ete 


.- They do things just a little differently 


DB Brooklyn aud Pitts eld, n’s 
Jeacons asked hiim‘to a 1 el Keita: 
fhe pastor of the First Saeteahed church 


in Pittsfield has asked his five deacons to re- 


ign; and Fopy,doctine. > TN7 aH 

.“ We liked your ‘speech very much, ” said 
s committee of Ohio dairymen, the other day, 
@ Sam Gary; “‘ but,.we.don’t exactly make 
out from it how if you add two gallons of 
water to a gallon of milk it will make~any 
more cheese.”’ 7 CG 


.- The onl ; advantage that. : 
which lady writers like “HH H.”..,s 
writing under a nom. de plume is that. they ra 


sot have to alter thelr taracy signature witg || 
hey get married. METTAG oi A wee 


of Wm. ‘Lhoya Gatrtecn oer the ae] 
obi old age, ts “hot ro ai mite al Be 


w Kt isa pretty micas jpst now" ne Narn 
. Philadelphia and Brook 
2 aaah nbach he. 


Moody himself knowy'yet. ~” ene 
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+. «tThe American/Board-has inke 1% 
Saceel nesthin, Chinde pisel i fa wear 


“ five ‘unter “Mtssions’™ 
ten , isa ay 


. ++ The’ Westervillé (0!) 
sorter 
. wusaders sing ballelujabs.. a tle Soe I 


‘ Demy tare Foal 


ares 


integrity, and Christian character” of the 
Southern Chureh would not: sstisfy them. 
What they. want 48 gp exnress. retraction of 
br Cae a he of “immorality and sin,” 

herésy, 19i8# bias blasphemy, Nend “sehiddi?’ made 
at various times Muring the War by the Old 
School Assembly... Only this and nothing less. 


conjeoaduad Kiiaaed behba oe 
aamenene 


the Universalists*of this vicinity, 
They will begin this week &‘sériés- of daily 
meetings, fo bé beld in theses New 
York, Brooklyn, ' and Neer 


churches th i 
tenoret, Oy ese to unite 
with the other churches trne, the com- 


mittee who have the matter ‘ip ‘Charge-need a 
revival of Christian charity in their own hearts- 
ae might ‘also, have remembered that the 
f surest wey of reaching a-sound theol- 

in the practical werk ot ial 


which, diplomas, placed on. file yith, th¢ De-| 
spertment. of »Pnblic Instruction, shall shall,.be.a/ 
ewartrant to’ the one holdivg it to be s teacher, 
"aE thé Uiscretion of ‘the Saperintendent, tn the 
‘piblic schools of the state. 


vidtod id bo 


-_ ----The Memorial church CindependentToe 








(ty, in. New Orleans, PT as owhrs joa an” i 


in ANDwP RN DENT. 
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ARERR bc Sor Rilo adn 

ngthe iny , We; fear, that qther 
duties mili pey proven s € epsie ot, the, in- 
vited mem from 9] 


2, vene The Sontbern or papers hare 
Sign Rey roti Naber Ghnreh 
sbytery 9°. < ort 
to, ateal a Southern Presb agg ip 
Switnnancs, Tenn. . Ligne sedan made is 
that the church had remained: 61’ tes! rolls of 
}soenee presbytery and, tiwithoat’ anything 
known had been trabsterred t6'the 
Pidbrdly 69 thé “Aseenttily,® which 
serted go new bf Dut bas, allowed the 
tranafer until it ean get. information about,it,, 


>. 


No. Wophther ‘Becenit,. thotigh &” Jeshit tp 
owed by his < order td retain his ‘position as 
i of the Rom servatory, even after 
college ot his one py ee a 


wsion of e minent. at 


had & Prana 


ing first vlog presidentiof 


i SeeeThe Baltimore jntock prot a db jog 
a Miss" League,who hds~entered a 

against her father’s will. The latter lel 
very indignant, visited'a priest, drew b pistol, 
aud wrote some very. vigorous, letters, . The 
subjeet is one admitting of muck antispapal 
indignation ; but « perusal of the: correspond: 
éneé between ‘the fathér and the priest, fmt 
preases:ns in:favor of the latéer... It is too bed; , 
bat we cannot in Sonenaay sey: otherwise. ~ 


a clideqen: Hall expecially regrets the par. 
tial faitare of’ ‘bis béecatise "he hind ‘taker 
on himael?. pécunss responsibilities “fa'con; 
nection with the £5,000 still, required to pay 
the eontrdctors* for bis ‘new efurch, Which 
ddim he wat Hoping th great part to pan by 
collections after sermons, We could hot ad- 
vise American preechers, to take similar re. 
sponsibilities. 1? eer? ' 


1,The Oongrepationalist 18! eed toretbty 
that ‘Hartford Seminary be merged in:that at 
New’ Haven.,. It. shows that there; ip no legal 
obstacle and, that, the hopes of endowment 
when, the institution was, moved from East 
{Vindsor have not been fulfilled, , PAS gonsolic 
dation is certainly very desirable 


-«i. i The. Waltham, Maes., churebes hold a 
monthly! anion -prayer+meeting:» »At a late 
meeting tlie Congregattonal,’ “Oniversalist, 

Methodist, and Unitarian charches ‘wete 
represented by their-pastore, with lay” may. 
bers ‘of these'a ‘and other chrirches. *' 

.. The Christian Leader lately: witwe ‘Bisti 
op. Foster as having preached a Universalist 
sermon; aud now it quotes one ftom the Rey. 
R., Heber Newton, , of the Anthep Memoria 
darelyde this city, which is quite to its minds 

cal The Rex. ‘J, W, Bonham," thé’ Epiachpal 
evangelist, is continuing his street fa ‘adore Sata 
New York. Eleve oor services were 








BRS Sune bedoralw hs 7 Saa 


(Dr: Bteptios H. TFoke rt, tA Sb, 
with. improved health, we. PDP Ee, as he 
preached twice last Sunday. aD 


..The seats for Mr, ary’ abating x3 
the Music Hall, Boston, sold briskly.lest week 
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the yee peng le.; and dur- 

able wee as aby! ee tid easy to 

pperete, 3 ts. — superjor all 

others., it, is sold at. less price Oo poe 

attr trainee machine, aod its popular if 

well.deserved, is dail pI DETOSSIAS, 1 

p mf ae $27 and. 8 Broa dw ew 

Yorkyand in-alt the princ’pal cities and 


This Company, eta foyer good 
agents. 


Consu I 
and always prov 


ts ARBBS, AND SHRUBS... - 


T7an Ls Oro 


~~ VERY ra csligetints is offered by 8. B. 
Nurse igs, 





Flushing, L. I. 


a 
Saeed nites beantiful ip style, ex: 


cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 


ronize Miriam &06.,\8 Dition Square. 
nm 
meee 5 , Bruties, Salt Rheum, Rheitin- 


"Piles 'afe safely and a 
gue by the use of Danaave Macro y 
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“Apour.s year ago we published a ‘series 
of articles Sescriptive of the rare. and valu- 
able woods of South America, which con- 
tained many pew.and interesting .facts as 
to their names, places of growth, uge, and 
value, We recently hada chance to.apply 
the knowledge gained in these articles in a 
visit made to.the immense establishment of 
Messrs. George W.,Read & Co,,, which 
takes in. a.whole block in Lewis street, be 
tween, Fifih and. Sixth streets. Here. we 
saw all.the woods which we bad read about, 
fromthe immense trunk of the.tree which 
required a dozen. men to more, down. to 
the, tree pot much thicker than @ man’s 
arm jand priceless in, yalue., ; Satinwood 
Mahogany, Redwood,, Ebony, and Rose- 
wood were drying and, seasoning till they 
should take,their place .goder,.the giant 
havd-saw,; which, saws,a, board twenty. feet 
lopg, fom, slog, in..less. than a minnte, or 
the weneering knife, which, eutg from. the 
log,a sheet.of wood. 9a thin. as paper—too 
wenahle to cut, thicker... 

Any of our readers. who . may axe been 
onthe. ‘‘ Cityyof Pekin’ or her; siater ships 
of, the Pacific... Mail, Steamship, Company 
must have noticed: the .beautifpl , wood- 
work of the.ssloons.of these ships, which 
all came from, Mr. Read’s place; but few 
would, howeyer,.recognize;.the. butterfly 
panel.in, the.chrysalis jlog.. Of late years 
@ useful; fashion, hes come, up-we,, mean 
that. of. scroll sawing, by means of .which 
our: wives and. daughters make .their.own 
Obristmas-presents; and, in consequence of 
@ great demand; Mr. Read bas been com- 
pelied to keep.on band:a stock of al] ther, 
rare; woods, together, with.our own Maple, 
Watout,. Holly, and ; Cedar,.-planed and 
reatly for use, whieh be sends to all parte 
of the United States by mail.; 2 

TR 


TO ARRIFICIAN PLOWEREA® 


One of the most successful and faterest- 
lug of the late Expositions, was that of the 
Parfsjan Flower Company on Fourteenth 
siréct, a few doors west of Unieersity 
Place. ' Tn all’ the éfforts of matiufacture 
there is nothing Which 40 nearly trenches 
bi the fealm ‘of Art a that” of artificial 
flower, Jnaking. In the display mentioned, 
with this fact’ we’ were particularly im- 
pressed. The flowers présented évery 
peculiarity of blossom, leaf ‘appendage, 
and deformity peculiar to Nature; and in 
the delusion of sight, one insensibly 
imagined the presence of the delicidus 
perfumes which belong to the garden and 
conservatory, Fot millipery purposé arti- 
ficial flowers will this season béar an im- 
portant part, and 98 garniture “of evening 
dresses they will be & Specialty. For the 
latter use we were shown beanti ful parires, 
jncluding garlands’ for the tablier, clusters 
for the waist and sleeves of dresses, and 
Sprays . for the. hair of roses, buds, and 
foliege, golden- -hearted pond Tilies and 
daffodils, blue Houstonias, wood violets, 
rich yelvet,pansies, and purple heliotropes, 
besides various other flowers; with-ogtriob 
and cock’s feathers, feather trimming for 
dredbés aii “wraps, iaen wheat birds’ 
swwings,.etc,, etc, , 

' onainigneeeneiliniaaiaanaions 
FINE BOOTS AND. SHOES. 


Co 


‘dh & J. Sawn, Ladies’ French Sboea 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Obiidren, avd Boys, at 
most, moderate. prices, 858 Broadway, two 





| doors below 44th : street, and 1141 Broad. 


oway, comer of 26th streets, , 

i3e97 « EE 

' Sarena’ by Hot Water, by direct radia- 
“ion 6r by ‘aif currents; is becoming a very 
pépular method in Western cities: The 
“firm OF Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, 
O.)" Have "made nrany vabowblecimprove- 
ments tn this direction ‘and’ bave heated 
| Hf this’ manner #hd’ by'steam> many of the 
Best’ wees in the West 


mo * —- 





‘Hayne received ‘warm’sppport from the 
*Christieer public, Tae:' New Yor Daity 
Witness is going on better than ever. 
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ORDERING GOODS 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country ia every direction in respouse 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappeiotment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THe In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
estisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were ltiduced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the~ required information. If any sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addréssed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satie- 
factority executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions betweeo our subscribers and adver- 
tisera, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited ‘thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As moat of our readers are aware, the Jast 
Congress passed a law requiring the. post- 
age on alk newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
_ to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20. cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of §2— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place al} of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted. at the rate of tnree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in adyance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as showr on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post 
acs ts pata. 

I 

HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tre INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order t6 stop it is received. 
If a subseriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmester to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 








upon it and return it yourself. That lays” 


you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state thut 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 24. Ifyou did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 38d, If 
you have neglecied these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you haye 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for. 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eigbt cents a copy 


or thirty-five cente a month. If your 


paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried ; and, to test the fact, send a 

** postal” ‘at once, that measures " may be 


instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
en EE I 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution,owr subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either. procure. 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 





itn tse ld ws may tally ‘es 
or Binders for Taz LxpEPexDEnt since the 
change to its present form that we have 
mede arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., ay tees of the best Binder ‘tn use, 


to su who desire them. 
Bach Wile or or Binder will ‘conveniently hold 
twenty-six Sent —half a 


a handsome volume. 
delivered at bed office on the 


and twen 
pte is $1.50). 
inder is given below: 


KS&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 


each the 
the File or 
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Tue Cuicaco, Ma. enERe, AND Sr, Pau. 
Raltwar traverses « finer country. af affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
me meagre me may oe resorts than 

sata meagre gs line. Ite 
gt op Re glnA 
P unequa' attractions 
eetariet of Nimrod eed Walton: It is the only 
— route slong the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
ters of the Northwe —y Milwaukee, Bt. 
ny 
Paul, and polis, Track and onripaest 
its trains of Tchad b 


unequaled an 
alee run through without” ae eats 


peng 
New York Office, 319 epoetaes a oe 
corner Canal and et Madixo 
Bimtces, 61 and 68 Clark & st ° ¥ 


See eck cathe: 

Now is the timé to do your Painting. We 
notice, from the advertisement of the Na- 
TionaL Mixep Pam Co., that their prices 
have been reduced, though the standard 
quality of their productions has no been 
lowered fm the least. See their advertise- 
ment, and write them for a samp}-card, 
from which to select the colors, 

III 


New anv Srranex.—Travelers and net 
Hents in malarious districts should 
— Hotman’s Fever ann AGuE 
positive cure without medicine. 
mele poisons and. try the new 
—e ruggists sell % Send addvens for 
full particulars to W. DER & Co., 83 
Joba st., New York. 


Jouxson’s Patest Borax Soar.—Best 
and purest sosp in the world. It is used in 
Office of THe InDereNpent and by all 
feaittog hotels, ‘pablic institutions, and 
man of the most fines d Spits on this 

ent, THomas G riled 
Office 50 Park Place, 


ater hd 8 t-te has dt'g 
Fr. UNE@EOS BITTER 
naigeation, Weak sure cure for Dys- 
psia ~ eak Stomach, General 
ey of the Nervous 8 yetem, 
Constipation, Aci Acidity of the Stomach, aaa for 
reguiring a tonic. eee ns — 
tuteed or t 6 money refanded. Get 
Ask for Kankel’s cnd take no 
— a 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

ren 
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and all poh, . ewe hours. 
head passes. Anat, Fis me 
poaptea tr Dr. unkel. 250 


POST-OFFICE ¥ 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
. October 16th, 1875, will 


on  Wedueeday at 19 M., On 
11:90: ax., and on Saturday at t Sand 11: 
T. L. Jaues, P.M. 








© fee till 
Worms 
th st. 








SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. FORSALE B 
ALL GROCERS, SAFE. ECONOMICAL. ‘BEST ' 


Van Dyke & go 
AGABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 


£78, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE. 
NEW YORK, 





call attention to the large advertisement of their | | 
Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
tn she.swo last tonene Of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Norz.—Ask for POND’S EXTRACT. Take no 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE £0. 


39 STATE STREET, BosTon. 
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lars before you buy 


FURNACES, 


Heaters, Range, or Stove. 
pigs aris AORAPS. Manufacturers, 
WATER 8f., N.Y. 


=. | GOOD. TIME 


eee Olas andl wen tne 
PLA 


hurry of the Fall trade begins ; and A GOO 
IRVING & SON, 








to buy is where a thing is made 


AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


Parties about furnishing will do well to call on us, 
examine our Stock, and get our Prices. ~ 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMSs, 


Nos. 204, 206, 208 East 27th Street, 
New Werk, 
Second Door East of Third Avenue. 


SPRINC BEDS. 


MATTRESSES! Heer 


ine. PATS, 
AND Sreeneihiinn. 3 


BEDDING, meee 
$. P. KITTLE, 203 Canal Sireet, 
HAIR DYE. 
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‘or sulphur, no dirt or silver, ané when 
, Will last three months. 1s restores gray hair by three 



































HORSE | 
BLANKETS 


EVERY HORSE OWNER, - 


crise ara es ta ase 
HOLD SWEAT BLANKETS, 


£2.50, 4, $5. 96, $7.38, 99. $10, to $50 cach. 
at $5, 96, $7. 88, $10, to $25 ench. 


Blankets, with Hoods to match, 


at $4, $5, 86,87, $5, 99, $10, to $50 per suit. 


‘Carriage Robes, 


at from $4 to $100 ench. 


HARNESS,» 


ov aix onabab 18) witbeslh ” 
C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO, 


Manufacturers, 114 Chambers st., N.Y. 





THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
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HENRY C. SoWEN,’ 
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UNPARALLELED SUCCES 
1 THE TREATMENT OF 


: OR. 
wet 
R. v. PIERCE, i. Dd; 
COMMON SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER 
tu Plain English ; at.ntician imeliud, i 


Witbout boasting, I eam cay that proba- 
bly no other physician living gota to-day 
treating so many cases of Chronic 
as myself. Advertising largely, as I have 
for years in every patt of America an 
several foreign countries, spendiag man 
hundred thousands of dollars in this way 
and making a specialty of the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, many thousands have 
thereby been Jed to consult me for relief: 
Although I advertise Sonat Family Medi- 
cines and sell them th druggists very 
largely, the sales amounting to over half a 
million dollars yearly, yet that is but a 
part of my enterprise, the treatment of 
Cronic Diseases being an important and 
large branch ef my business. Family 
Medicines which I put up for sale are 


simply some fayorite. tions and 
compounds of mine, a eg expe- 
rience in the practice of my profession has 
enabled me, te discover, ». perfect, 
aod tent. wanes they are all pr 
cious ve effected great cures, w 

many have. looked upon as almost mira- 


Diseases, large € - 
rience in such cases has naturally led to 
the pirat 


multitudes of cases where otbers bave 
failed. pei siyen | ; » Wy practice became 
very extensive ‘eateblished the 

World's Dhagercert at Beffalo, 
as a-central depot for ay standard Family 
Hogeetere. adopted thé system of spe- 


Net Necessary te See Patients. 
By our original system of diagnosis we 
can treat most chronic diseases as success- 
fully without as With 4 persona! 
tion, as our vast experience enables us to 
which the patient is eufferi a writ 
histéry of the symtoms, We have ee om 
seen 70 grr in five huodred whom we 


~ on do that a physician 
¢ may A 
bot obtain c@fpepanériane 
' ion of 
Case | 
Y experience in 
this practice has proved the contrary to be 
remar 


for some of the most 


cumstances under, whieh i occurs, have 
been carefi noted: He has observed 
whether be a to the 
head, was feverish or chilly, whether 
troubled with cold hands ‘eat, whether 
full of blood: or paleand n he 
states these matters with and | 


So in to digestion, 
be states what kinds of agree with 
bim or whether be is troubled with ex- 
cessivé acidity or a flatulent condition of 
the.stomach, He also us whether 
sot ieee =o Miley ataetiomenenion, 2s 

’ . t 
exit 0 enumerate, paige we =a 
enabled te a ing of 
coinage to-enable us to ~~ an. 
he is requested to answer # oF 


this way. he conveys a muc ; 

the case than if present fa and sub- 

jected to the most 

and “* cross-examiné bo timid lady 
nervous young msu_ write just as they 


in treating 


have obtained such true and natural state- 
ments of the cases from these 3, many 
As bank and. cashiers,,.who daily 
handle large of-cutrency, can 
unmistakably detect spurious money by a 
glance at the engraving or a tonch of the 
paper, so the experienced , by bie: 
great familiarity with . becomes, 


equally slkitied in detecting the nature and: 
extent of a mee from a written. 
ite sympt i 
ag cnr cal examination and 
chemical analysis of the urine is a valuable. 
aid im. determining the nature of many 
chronic diseases, particularly those of the 
nervous system, hood liver; kidneys, blad+ 
dex, prostate gland, and generative organs. 
Thts importent fact is not overlooked at 
the World’s Dispensary, where an experi- 
enced chemist is employed to make such 
examinations _— report =a —— the 
attendant ans. authors, | 
-* practitioners of all schools 


professors, 
admit and eveu insist upon the in 
of such examinations io Pn ya | 


eases, Many practitioners neglect. to take 
advantage of this invaluable aid, while 
many others fear that if they attach much 
importance to such examinations they will 
be ranked witb ‘‘uriscopian” or “ water 
Susans re ye wareneerer who hop 
to correctly jose every ase by an 
examination of the urine. Persons con- 
aulting us and wisbing to avail themselves 
of the advantages afforded by these exam- 
inations can seod small vials of theirurine 
4 nnuly 6 ked in dust ont 
care ac saw or 
ivelosed in a light wooden box. Ani changes 
for tra 


tién. 
into the channels indicated, much valuable 
time is saved and a lengthy series. of ex- 
periments avoided. As we are daily. re- 
ceiving numerous vials of urine,"to prevent 
confusion, every sample should be labeled 
with the name of the pétient who sends ft. 
Any Sufferer 
from Chronic Disease desiring to consult 
me by letter will find in the concluding ar- 
ticle of my penemtiyvpablig “work (Tax 
i ni pl lete instruct ho to . 
co! ons w 

ceed. This: popular work contains ener 
nine hundred Ben a9 illustrated by’ over 
two bundred fifty. wood peeries 
pry peter and in 
extra cloth. It will be sent to any part of 
the United States or Canada (post 

paid) on receipt of one dollar son. fifty 
cents. It is the cheapest book ever offered 
to the people.. After.a auitadle introduc- 
tion. to “Diseases and their Remedial 
Treatment,” the reader will find a thor- 
ough consideration of that insidious disease, 

Consumption. 


The bygiente and medical treatment which 
I advise has, in an. extensive. practice, been 


kable | attended with s of success hereto- 
j in the history of this dis- 


fore 
tressingly fate) malad 


y- 
Diseases of the Liver 


| are also fully discussed. All those. affee- 


tion ularly known as Liver Complai 
Torpid Lier, and Bilious Disorders ped 


Hemorrhoids, Piles * 
also constitute the sub of a very 

, which bé read with | 
Gaal asticls, # “ ine 
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Diseases of the Urinary Organs 
aré also fully considered iu, the ‘* Med 

Adviser.” “Next, if not ¥ ‘a 
_ portanee to the function of the liver 
of the kidneys, the 
remove a large pi of effete and poison- 
ous from the ; and as the 


@ 
fg thiat, | 


subject to frequent derangement, so the 
kidneys are prone to frequent disorders, as 
Inflammation, Albumtouria (Bright's Dis- | 
ease), Diabetes, Gravel, Caleuli or Stone, 
etc., ete. 


Nervous Debility. 


| Lhaye developed and tested, in the treat- 
ment of over twenty thousand cases, @ 
jseries of efficient remedies for Nervous 
' Debility and kindred affections, As these 
di are: alartningly prevalent and are | 
treated in a véry tinsatisfactory manner by 
eral practitioners, I have devoted nearly 
irty pages of the ‘‘ Medical Adviser” to 
the consideration of these important 
\affections. Their many causes are clea'ly 
‘pointed out, their symptoms. graphically 
portrayed, and their rational treatment 
‘fully discussed. 


‘For the encouragement of an 


' Wafertunate Class of Invalids, 
for many of whom life has ceased to pow: 
sess any charms, I will here say that, what- 
‘ever may be the age of the patient, and 
‘whether the malady be the result of con- 
finement, severe mental labor, excesses, 
abuses, or indiscreet practices, with pro 
brs treatment the disease will fly 
“One of the most prominent symptoms of 


part of the sufferer to avoid society—secla- 
sion being preferred. The patient experi- 
ences languor, mental anxiety, gloomy 
| forebodings, impaired memory, indigestion, 
and general physical debility. There isa 
| debilitating drain upon the system, and to 
this cause we may safely attribute a lerge 
| m of all-the cases of palsy, apo- 
| plexy, epilepsy (fits), softening of the brain, 
insanity, less of nervous said muscular 
power, 
Premature Decay, 


cA , consumption, and dyspepsia. The 
tarrh ps 


patient choly, irritable, 
despondent—a victim to unfounded sus- 
picions and horrible dreams. He experi- 


ences weakness in the back and limbs, 
night ——s and there se an offensive odor 
. 7 
h end blanched, blotches, on 
and other curtaneous eruptions appear 
upon the. face, there is derangement of 
ht, lack of giro: and a bs 
of both mental an ry energy. No 
case will manifest ah these symptoms at 
any one stage of the disease; but more or 
less of them are sure to be present. Years 
ago 1 resolved to pay particular attention 
to Seaman a and riporyat of this 
iseases, which are not only alarm- 
gly prevalent, but sadly neglected and 


mistreated by the l. practitioners of 
medicine. A ly I have ‘tested and 
developed 's series table remedies, 


which act specifically in these affections, 
Having successfully treated over 
thousand cases, 1 can safely say of my 
remedies that they are rejuvinating elixirs 
and uofailing in their remedis! effects, [ 
now prescribe them not only with assur- 
apce, but with the same confidence that I 
would give bread and beef toa starving 
man tosatisfy bis hunger. The usiform 
success which has attended the ‘ 
ment of these remedies has led me to rely 
upon them with implicit faith, They render 
these weaknesses as curable as other chronic 
or lingering diseases. For these reasons J 
have particularly solicited those “cages 
which have been regarded ag incurable, 
The eS aa surgical 
ly follow the directions given, while the 
treatment does not int with apy ordi- 
nary Occupation in which he may be.en- 


aspecialist, who annually 
of cases, while the former seldom, if ever, 
has occasion to prescribe. for them. 


“A Word to the Wise is Sum- 
cient.” 





of which is to | 


"iy reason of Ite leborio is | 
liver, by t Of tte lehorious dasies, | will: be miade known at the tite of consul- 
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Roce. for | Zengyeee: noe 
Our tects kimple. HAE by ket- 


= | ter is One Dollar, and must accompany the 
| bistory 


“the cage or no attention: will be 
paid to she communication. If thée.con- 
sultation by letter involve a microscopical 
and chemiéal Sth thidia tia of urine, the fee 
will be. Three Dollars, and must be remitted 


| in advance or.the communication will re- 


ceive no attention, |. 
Terms of Treatment. 
Our: fees for. treatment. ane moderate, 


' varying according to the nature and re- 


quirements of each particular case, and 


My Family Medicines. 


If you would patronize medicines scien- 


| tifieally prepared, use my Family Medicines. 


Golden Medical Discovery ie tonic, altera- 
tive, or blood cleansing, and an unequaled 


/ cough remedy; Pleasant Purgatiye Pellets, 


scarcely larger than mustard seed, consti- 
tute an agreeable and felinble physic; Fa- 
vorite Preseription, a remedy for debilitated 


| females;; my. Compound, Extract of Smart 


Weed, a magical remedy for pain; bowel 
complaints, and an unequaled Liniment 


‘for both buman and horse-fiesh; while Dr. 


Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. is known the world 


| over as the greatest specific for Catarrh and 
|“ Cold in the Head.”’ ever. given to the 


public, 
These standard remedies have been be- 


| fore the public for many yearé—a’ period 


long enough to fully test their mérits; and 
the best argument that can be advanced in 
their favor is the fact that their sale was 


|mever so great as during the past six 


months, 


Common Sense vs. Prejudice. 

1 am aware that there is a popular and 
not altogether unfounded prejudice against 
** pasent. medicines,” owing to the small 


amount of merit which many of them 
these delicate diseases is a desire on the |. 


s. The eppellation ‘Patent Med- 


‘ icine” does not apply to my remedies, as no 


patent has ever been asked for or obtained 
upon them, nor baye they been urged upow 
the public as ‘‘ cure-alis,’’. They are sim- 
ply some favorite prescriptions, which in 
@ very extensive practice have proved 
their superior remedial virtues im the cure 
of the diseases for whieh they-are recom- 
mended, 

From the time of Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, down to the present 
‘day physicians have classified diseases 
secdlice to their causes, Character, or 
symptoms, It has been proved that dis- 
eases apparently different may often be 
cured by the same remedy. The reason 
for thie singular fact is obvious—a, single 
temedy may possess a variety of properties, 
Quinine, among other properties, bas a 
toaic quality, which suggests ita use in 
eases of debility; an anti-periodic, by 
which it is ees ose; pee febri- 
fu ty, W renders it efficacious 
tn cles OF Terie, Tbe fesult produced 
will vary with the quantity given, the time 
of its administration, and the circum- 
stances under which it is employed. Every 
practicing physician has bis favorite 
remedies, which he oftenest recommends 
or uses because he has the greatest confi- 
dence in their virtues. The patient does 
not know their composition. Byen pre- 
acriptions are usually written in al e 
unintelligible to any but the druggist. 
much secrecy is employed as. in the prep- 
aration of proprietary medicines, oes 
the fact that an article is prepared by a 
process known only to the manufscturer 
render that article leas valuable? How 
many pbysicians know the elementa- 
ry composition of the remedies. which 

ey employ, some of which have never 
been yzed? Few practitioners know 
how Baiguirn, Quinine, Podophyllin, Lep- 
tandriv, Pepsin, or Chloroform ere made 
or how mauseous drugs are transformed 
into palatable elixirs; yet do not 
hesitate..to employ them. Is it not in- 
cousistent to use a prescription the .com- 
position of whichis makoown to u3, and 
discard. another preparation simply., be- 
cause it is accompanied by & printed’ sfate- 
ment of its properties. with’ directions for 
its use? 

Some persons, while admitting that my 
— ate good Utaisang Tempe f- 

nds, object to then on ound that 
They are en often egy mit “oeuficient 
ropose obviate this diffi- 
ari ty solighiening the people as to the 
structure and functions of their bodies, the 
causes, character, and symptoms of disease, 
and by indicating the proper and judicious 
employment of my medicives, together 
with such auxiliary treatment as may be 
necessary. Such is one of the designs of 
the People’s Medical Adviser, forty thon- 
sand copies of whieh have already been 
ublished, and are sold at the exceedingly 
i price of $1.50 and sent 
any address within the Oni 
Canada. 

All orders for books and letters of con- 

sultation should be addressed to 


RyV. PIERCE, M.D., 
“WORLD'S DISPENSARY, 


perky Badnlc, N. ¥. 


paid) to 
States and 
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Weekly Market Review. 


RTED BEXPRESELY yom, “ene " 
a, H, K. & F, B. 
West » Renae, and Ee Hudson Streets, New York. 
GROCERS’ 1s’ MARKET. 
CO27FEBS.—Th, but little doing in Rios, the 
extravegens Seat “of hol y dere having driven 
buyers from market. a claim 


is 
more Coffee i and on the way igim that were ‘before. 


d that the pr emiie the dend@te an in- 
creased. sup Rout Figo while the Ther depres yor trade 
' paloee ae Secline. e easy 


moaey ‘tinct es, ore <daetes holders to carry it 


Bee 


7 ang ay Di rier A. nen 
sie ic gaat Slight x erate the de- 
RIMD FRUITS—There it @ good de- 
a for ali descriptions of Foreign Drie@ and the 
mater ies is 
There 18 ve is ve 


aS es cr mea 
eee favor. Ptavor ee ee ies grates of ¥ Worelgn 


week all grades 0: 


demand at our red s. r 
Crashed and Cut Loaf are in nod ook ve demand and 
are scarce for immediate de 1 & caused the de- 
— - en int leer 
jugars for r / ye 
the market closi wich a ning etn 
prices Wor 0 
mys .— All grades roth from Sugar and ‘Mo 
= gps ,are more quiet and prices rather ened 
the puget, 


There has been 8 moderate business Going, 
with only limited — oe in consequence of th 


I agrivals Of the n: 
mo ow ary) market “is ¥ with omen distrib- 
ative trade doing: The auction sale of ‘Thursday 
realized ver = rices for Formosa roy, Meaty as this 
characte! much sought after by grocers; 
while Grecus Teta low, in consequence of their in- 
different quality 


GENERAL MARKET. 


Oe, Bt —Our Flour market garias the 
wake b: en dis ished by a goo aera 
ur 


tivity and considerable variableness. y ply of 
all grades of Spring eee a it is well Known 
small; but most agcers meet the 
market at feasonal © fates. _ a 

pd fo cagenly re “and ase 





mparatively 
ours of unsound 1 conattion aré press- 
ing tha @ market and have to 1 lour 
has been in fair demand and ji shee rn. ice 
has been fairly active, but at ck. 
eat toe lias been # low, bat mee Ritres." Box 


Pale 4 M82 3 Je’ island, $5; 
Up-river, $4.540§5.25 ; ie $s—yard 
prices. Gement. —We uote _rrom pler and yard: 
eee 2nch Th ISS is in ood aemana and prices are 
rm. Hardw sroinWe kiawel no changes the 
are =. 


Lo 
Bay ee 


fa week. The market is pion and pric 
ath. ty quote at $1.45@31.0. Lime.— HO 
ee bbi. for ye pe ‘and $1.25 for mish: 
oa iee for Common and 
r bbl. —yard prices, Lumber.—Kastern 
eee “atrandom” cargoes, §: for ehoice. 
White Pine is unchanged ; Py ad ne, $22@$25_per 
M. Hard Woods. est Walnut; Oak, 


beri and CO! 

athe EMA i e market for, f Cattle 
ous dull and somewhat a a thro e tone f 
and to tae 


Tr Sed a were ox, BE K cents for com. 
With fnontinaea tera rocelpes or 
oe 


— ya ranged Any 

pnatending | ere wees Pre de- 
ety for Calves, the tone of o weak 

‘at Veals sold a: 1@9% 
iy market for Bhiee Band fa Lambe w was erearinena 
at 4@6% cents for th: 

latter, Hogs met with a far. f—-- m3 a decline of 
a a quarter < cent. The re at the close was l04@ll\ 
or the = were 10,752 


i Milch Cows, 4 2,563 Calves. , and 

ox iat 
oc —There has oderate demand 
since our last for “spot ” es have déclined 
@ of a cent., S aunet firm. 


445 bales ing 550 beles 
arrive), of whieh 8. We ss ‘Or export and 2308 
for cptialing T ery has 


been moderately active at an seanenen of ‘skeicls of 
8 cent., closing sales rey ees 
24@M 1-16 ponte, basis bow 8 ing+12 13-16@13 


ey 
ber and Decem 
1 fee eet ary v B38 aT: LA Yor February: 
tie tor May, i isice th for veer inl for 
AND LEATHER. — Hides: 


— 


firm. er.—Hemlcck Sole is in 2 d and 
prices are firm continues in good 4 i 

MI BO dles.—. e is in 
fair demand at steady | prices. 1.— <4 a is 


quiet. Anthracite is 

fair. Be ge Se 
fight but pet aware well Pm unny 
India is dull; Born rneo is scarce and gone 
tic ing is very 


large Bu and 
Couis are ore duly with pr an Briges pions 





ttead oe. prices 
frm. Naval Sto: ein, Tepe is in 
ee and pricesare her. n.— ined hus 
bee — only tair demand, but prices are . Tar 
PROVISIONS. —The = for By Hog product 
has ruled q with n in pri -—The 


market is Gall and proee are u 
WOOL.—The market opens with a very good de- 


mand from the dealers and} prices of all descriptions 
are firm. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. . 


ASHES. —Pots are “quiet and unchanged. We 





u 
Bots first sorta, per Ib. ee NE 5 eli 
ris, ote Ra A gh _ 

BEANS AND. PBAS.— um Beans ave been 
generally steady, but are plonties and w er at the 
close. New Ww li also paver at eee 


quo! 
favored the seller, af stock in 
xport 


store has oe — the co 
demand. = me jote, _ 4 
ere not pen e bear ~ jopbing sales of } 
igh as t ao mw wwe ye Tots, 


ite Fie are scar 
hed Kidney are again abe. 
Southern Biack-eyed Peas are d 
Beans, Medium, PNG, 6 oa obo eopiewecdbcvic 
Beans. Medium, 1874. prime Nee oteaen 
Beans, Medium, fair —- ee 
Beans, Marrow, 1875, prame.. 
Beans, Marrow, 1874, fine. 
oo White Kidney “me 4, prime. . 
ans, ney 
Beans White Ridnes air te good 
Kidney, 1875, prime....... 


Beans, hed Kine fair to pd: . 
Pe . 1883, y paid hastane soll 1 
Peas. Canadian, 1875, bulk. bbis., — + 


Peas, Green, 1875, per 

Pens, uthern b.-e., pete 2-bush. ash bag A 
BUTTER.+Receipis State ter inare 

reaged and the demand ~ of eneral stock has 

ned, especially Goring 8. 
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note a good deal of steck in. store here; 
ates nO anxiety, asit is the reason w 
Sayer for winter use. 
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Peaches, 875. ne 
“ 1b. Ga. ES Chae 
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Cherries, Li 


De f 
8.—The market has been quiet and the more 
liberal arrivals have had a aie ~- 
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Western Factory. Ane Sh Ee a eeeseees $4 eur 
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Ponts sell modérately well. ebeedher aa im OF 
he / greatly in thera 
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not 4 
choice to sell at our outside w Stee ae 
views of the leading are quite strong as to 
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COMMISSIUN: MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway Headey and Huson ts, 
; NEW YORK. 
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Sroiney. et Sealed me! | 
Praia Colored, Fancy, and Black 





SILKS, 


A AT AY 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES.’ 


Fancy-Colored and: Black’ 
VELVETS,: 


puitable for yt e rasta, 


Sf po ‘ppodusene., par g 





ee. 


Broadway, Cerner 19th Street. 





seer u ; H2 iid Hee 
~ GASSIMERES, 
-OVERCOATINGS. | 


PARD vinta 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. _ 


pip + 
AND. ASTRAGHANS, 





The LARGESE 98 FOS TED stock m| 
the city of onl 
FIRS “Ags FA ABRECS:.- 


“Outinany length to suit ait purchasers.” 


ARNOLD; CONSTABLE &, far 
Broad way, corner 19th Street. 


M iO vmNiig” or 
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= Caaaee 7K BORDERED 
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x, Hor ht EY EST PRICES. 
MOURNING ,9 UTFITS 
ATSHORT NOTIGR, 


ARNOLD, costae & C0., 
‘Broadway, Corner 19th ‘Corner 19th Street. 


HOSIERY, = x 
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adding’ to bis accumu 


wel | the sav fibat ‘he 
Maen? Fs with 


LE END RREN DENT. | 


Hi apopeesna ll 
no AE 


A NATION 1 Roope population 
when the number of its inhabitants remains 
about the same froiti year to year. Itis 
retrogressi yer ti" decreas- 
ing and tts ww te ber is in- 


creasing. Men feet constitute the 


nea recat 0 


the &t 4 
g | SRM ieee the 
al oar kanes kfdWs depends 

Pr inggespe bey Wigthy, Anicpnt 
beds pam that of decrease by deaths, 
combined with the rate of emigration, 


‘effet of ‘a Variety of causes which detér- 
‘thide the’ qtéstfon' of ° population, and | 80 
_ determine the growth or ‘decay of 
iat id the 
on, the degree of general 
intelligence, ‘the fertility of the soil, its 
riebdeas in mineral resources, geograph {eal 
position on the globe—these and_ like 
alee. te eres causal forces in 


ebient of! pepb tition; 
4, in thi pies stions -have a 
my ee Gide lekherd tnd “are, 
rm thére populous ‘and powerful. 
‘All nations, too, are in the economical 
consumers. ;. They 
produce while they consumé, and they con- 
sume.while they.are producing, The two 
operations go-on simultaneously, and their 
relations to each’ other settle the question of 
najional, wealth. If an individual actually 
‘consumes in the course of 4 yéar all that 
he darna‘dhring that year, he comes ont at 
the end just: where ye bs at the inning 


CRO. Tien ins 


chest tee 9 0 Nit, 


course, must ait ma es It bas no ac- 


SFlon, al ckosd The: al ee 


duces. ¢ This, fora, rule, is, the; condition 





ley ang pall 


,'|.0rRen en ‘piste Mive and n i 

| “prodnogion, pooaltpna come to, peeaagn and 
absolute poverty. A pation chiefly com- 
posed of suth'persond would bé a nation of | 
paupers, at all times on the very brink of 


[Ratetsa ate seuiin alse 


urgent-and dmperative that’ no nation can 


exist long “ RUS 
| The indigidim) otlier band, who | 


! annually produces more than he consumes 


|retetchated Fie, 
Samanner nr 


ear hé échploys the ‘néxt year ‘ds “an ‘fh- 
betel’ tér bavitig stilt oré: and | 
thus he ‘WS dbnstatitly’ Gare power and 


_ Savings, Pre- 


< ,| cisely so is it with, uth ae nations. 
-Tey-grow rich by what they save beyond 


what they codsume’ and apply to'the pur- 


ey | 
a The el a ay 


ened is 
she reason, el] other things, being equal, 


Abd this is 
2Why,the older nations are richer. thap the 
younger ones. The question of national 


Foolaal samat 
thoug ‘tively: bu 


bas aoa ath a : 





Stat a + awa 
suit a p on meat ation and terri- 
} tory’ vastly “yicher.. They have a much 


ltteer stock of Soa. & which represents 
Sunpections: of ‘past 


- Poputetion ana “wealth, whether’ ds‘sta- 
SE en NE ea tre 





the ti tical: 
; the 
i nel is not a thin. 





mB ene 
wad brah Giese: 


accumulated wealth as the saving from 
past labor?" f'reddd and’ Gtoth€s itself and 


Ghitde nb Modula, ether 


is waxing or waning depends on the rate of 
production, as comaunet: with that of con- 


waR } ’ ' nifli Be 
Tah OF NEW ‘YORK 


STATE. 


nsus of th si taken a 
a of tit a total Ad 
tion of 4,916,604, against 8,831,777 in 1005, 
showing wn fheréase of 1,084,827 ib the last 
ten yerts, ‘ot’at a veo = 28.31 per cent. 
By far the] ipcrease is 
in those coun Pb ie qe principal 
cities of den “ft e 3 9 Yoibs as is due in 
fact to the rapid: growth of. these citiés. 
We submit the following table in Mustra- 
tion of this statement: 





Albany........... 84,153 21,540 34.40 
Rochester........ 60,940 ‘2,000 31,000 «00,97 
TIO .000 ceccceses 39,293 48,78 9,415 3.98 
eeeecseee 31,784 “49,308 18,024 66.71 
U J i. | 
ee Mal i 38 OK BA 
Oswego ........+. 19,288. 22,280 2,902 _ 16.51. 
Aubdurt .....:... 12,56T* 19,616 710 
soag Ugg. = 28: 
& we * 

Schen y 13,171 486 46 
Buisonm:..4... 7,831 8,704 ‘3 mm. 
—_ a ee —_— —— 

Totals..... .. 1,414,956 2,284.253 860,297 6.44 
Rest of ‘state. .2/416,821 215)890 |) 58.92 


Hete “are ‘fifteen cities in the’ state *hay- 
fig in’ 1865 an aggtegete population of 
1,414,956,,. against 2,416,821 for. all the 
rest of the state; ‘and also showing an 
increase inten yeera of 869,297, or at “the 
rate of 61.44 per.cent., while the increase 
in all the .rest..of the state awas only 
215,530, 6 at. the rate Of ‘per cent. 
These cities now contain more than half of 
the population: .of ‘the -whole state... New 
York*Oity alone ‘contains a’fraction less 
than one-fourth, of. this population, and 
New York and Brooklys together contain 
nof qifite one-third. The ‘rtiral’ portions of 
the counties iv which the;above cities are 
located show but 4 sniall increase, and in 
some Of these counties thére lias been ap 
one mer ju their rural population. 


cities ey country, as 
<iukioie ott ts, indi- 
cates a that is 


economically and whee ae. 
Considered economically, it shows that 
agricultural industry does not keep pace 

hApicsE and Conimercial indistry. 
ba Gee fietdrally centers in, cities and 
large,villages, side olitically, the 
same fact shiews. Soke hdteos rok hiss oe of 
eities is gradually gaining the ascendency 
over the country districts. In fifteen cities 
of this sbhah a an in all 


the rest of the state. And aa.cities increase 


in size the problem of their local govern- 
Went, dapectany in? view of theft farge 
foreign population,'is becomimg ‘thore\and 


mis comp vet? ad difficult of so}ution. 
18 DRY, Got ‘avons: 8 | 

Wiz there are 5 goods of any kind to be 
Sdld)it selms S Rredh etdroce of coh- 


2 be'continuved.» ~“When 
ebefinee ee sntif hy dys tckd tlearéd ‘out by 
“driyes,? and fe: mills-shaH bave ceased 
‘ranving, sBd) people generally: have liter. 
ally “nothing to wear” but their worn-out 
“clothes, then a change may he looked for 


. 


and bricds! why ithprove, , Por thé present’ 


the great aim of the trade appears to be to 
get rid of -stécke, without much regard to 


= | ma sathort indida Wepekahtony 


sticks Ot goods thé Yiltte of Which 

ie the week after they 
ad = foie rreeirrk, ; “dtive.” 
ae ry pict a‘mania everywhere 
‘and in everything; and by and hy the other 
t 
socal ab ik ete | 
will be baying moresgoods than. 


they have any occasion rai 7 
while, the inevitable intast be accepted, abd 
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all ‘classes. muy console theimselves with 
the reflection that when the lowest point 
shall’ have been touched the next change 
must be for the better. 

There bas been a tolerably: ‘active trade 
during the last week and the jobbers have 
been réasénably busy i filling the orders 
of customers from nearly every part of the 
Union; but there is greater activity at pres- 
ent in what: is called nearby trade than 
there had been since the opening of the 
fall season. 

% ° DOMESTIO COTTONS. 

Although thé transactions are mostly in 
small lots for all déscriptions of ‘staple 
cotton goods, the aggregate of salés has 
beenJarge, and, in spite of ‘cutting un- 
der,” prices have fot been very greatly 
changed. 

Brown sbeetiogs and sbirtings, of favor- 
ite makes are in good demand and quota- 
tions are nominally unchanged, The leading 
four-yard makes may be said to be firmly 
held. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in less demand from first hands. 
Jobbers have been so anxious to effect sales 
that prices have been irregular and the 
tendency to lower rates has not been 
effectively checked. The market for 
bleached cotton goods will not be likely 
to improve until manufacturers determine 
not to sell their productions at a loss. 

Print. cloths are dull, and since the re- 
sumplion of .work at the Fall River wills 
prices have exhibited a tendency to lower 
points. 

Priots continue to be in active demand 
and full prices are maintained for dark 
madder fancies an@ plaid styles. There 
is a good demand for robes, which 
are sold up to the supply in seme instances; 
but in the less desirable styles there is an 
accumulation of stock and prices are far 
from being firm. The A. & W. Sprague 
Manofacturing Company have ceased pro- 
duction since the beginning of the month. 

Ginghams have continued active, with 
large sales anda special demand for the 
lower grades. 

Cheviots are in less active demand and 
in other descriptions of colored ,cottons 
there is a slow movement, with a weaken- 
ing toue to the market. 

Some considerable attention is attracted 
to the new styles of Marseilles quilts intro- 
duced into the market lately; and the 
cotton damask table-cloths produced by 
some of dur manufacturers are deserving 
of commendation. 

Cotton flannels-have been in more active 
demand. ‘The stock in first hands is emal! 
and prices,are well sustained. 


WOOLENS ANP WORSTEDS, 


There is a more active business doing 
io worsted dress goods and the stock in 
first hands is comparatively small. The 
most active sgles.are of armures, alpacas, 
poplins, printed reps, and self-colored 
plaids. 

Cloths and overcontings are languid, the 
demand is small, and the deliveries are 
chiefly in fulfillment of old orders. 

Ladies’ cloakings are for the present 
dull; but a better market for these goods is 
confidently waited for. 

Fancy cassimeres are only in moderate 

demand and the sales are chiefly confined 
to a few choice styles. Thestock in first 
bands is large and prices are nominal. 
* Worsted coatings are in moderate de- 
mand. The sales are inconsiderable, by the 
package, except where purchases have 
been indtced by a reduction of prices. 

Felt goods, skirts, jackets, and unmade- 
up materials have been in pretty good de- 
tiand, with an increasing market for all 
descriptions of goods of this class, which 
are growing in favor, partly on account of 
their cheapness and paftly on account of 
-their intrinsic excelience, 

Shawls are doing somewhat better end 
prices are fairly maintained. 

Flannels are in better demand, with in. 
creasing sales at steady prices. 

Blankets are selling more freely, but the 
demand is mostly to keep up assortments. 
Prices unchanged. 

. SILKS. 

 Ttis very encouraging to the friends of 
domestic mnufactures to notice that 
American silks-ere now as regularly quoted 





as American cottons or American woolens. 












The manufacture of silk is still in its strug- 
gling stage of existence; but. it is all the 
time guining ia strength and importance. 
The demand for piece goods, as, well as for 
gros-grein. ribbons and trimmings of all 
kinda, is active at steady prices. 

Foreign goodg are in moderate demand 
for most descriptions of staple fabrics; but 
there is mare activity in dress goods, while 
the stock in importers’ hands is understood 
to be small... The importations of season- 
able goods adapted to city trade have not 
been excessive and prices are well sus- 
tained for black cashmeres, and the favorite 
tints of gros-grain ribbons are in good 
demand at full.prices, The auction-rooms 
are well supplied with seasonable goods 
and well attended by active buyers. 

I 
LATEST DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UMTED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Oct, 11, 1875. 
PRINTS. 
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E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, and 3114 Grand St, 


NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS 
Millinery -ant-Silk. Goods, 
1875, RETAIL. 1875. 


NOVELTIES FROM-THE OLD WORLD AND 
OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


VELVETS. 


BLACK SILK BONNET VHLVETS. 

COLORS — BROWNS, MARINE AND, 
BLUES, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75. 

ALL THE DESIRABLE SHADES. 

MANTILLA SILK VELVETS: 

EXAMINE OUR BLACK VELVETEENS at S0c., 
SEc., 6c., up. 

BARGAINS IN BLACK DRESS SILKS, %e., wm 


NAVY 


$1.25, $1.45, up. 
OSTRICH TIPS, PLUMES, AND 
TRIMMINGS. 
ALSO 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


BOTH DEPARTMENTS GREATLY ENLARGED. 


KID GLOVES. 


THE BEST LOW-PRICED GLOVES IN THIS 
COUNTRY, WITHOUT DOUBT, ts our 


MONOGRAM 2-BUTTON GLOVE, 


WAY AND GIVE NEW PAIRS FOR ANY THAT 
RIP OR TEAR IN TRYING ON. 
2-BUTTON “CENTENNIAL” Glove at 80. 
2-BUTTON “ NEILSON” Glove at Ge. 
WARRANTED IN THE SAME WAY. 


ON THE COUNTERS 


at 25c., d0c.; 2 Button at Se., Se. the pair. 
EXAMINE OUR DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

EXAMINE REAL LACKS, THREAD, YAK, ete., ote. 
EXAMINE EMSROIDERIES, LINEN HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, etc. 

EXAMINE YANKED NOTIONS, 
manErs gqone, STATIONERY AND 


EXAMINE vndvoukiy — WENCEKHS, OCOL- 
GATBR’S, LUBIN'S, AND OTHERS. 

EXAMINE SILVER, AND PLATED WABE. 

EXAMINE LEATHER GOODS. 

EXAMINS HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


RIBBONS. 


All.Silk Gros-Gtain for Sashes. 
¢-inch, 7-inch, 8-inch wide, 65c., 75c., 85c. 
BONNET RIBBONS, EVERYTHING DESIRABLE 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 344,341 1-2 Grand St., 
Nos. 86, 88, 0, 62, Of, 08,08, and 1 ALLEN: STREBT. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 

Prices quoted arpemagier = 
for 10 days only. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 





Broadway and Eleventh St., 
Im rters an Dealers 1 Dry Seat) 
poles Assortments in Departments. 





JAMES ‘MeCREERY & 00. 


nd Eleventh St. 


x3 i ‘DEP MENT. 
rar creea tees lt at 
etka a C PsiLnS BEAUTT: 
Wee ALSO OUR NOM SILK. 
RAW, Paani Tics 


and mag ere her 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311; 344 4-2. GRAND St., 


NOT EQUALED in 


LONDON’ OR PARIS. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


DESIGNS FROM EUROPE AND OUR OWN MAN- 
UFACTURE. EQUAL TO ANYTHING ANY- 
WHERE, AT ONE-THIRD LESS PRICE. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, 


16, 20, 25, and 59 cents. 


TSe., 85c., Se. ALL COLORS. ‘REAL BARGAINS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, $11, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


Nos. 56, 58. 60, 62, 64,66, 68, and 70 Alien st. 
ANDREWS’ PA PASSENGER ELEVATORS» 
ANTLY & NNING On ndne LD WEST 
SIDE OF THE a wheorite 
WITH OUS SIX FLOORS. WO 
SROOND-AVENUH CARS FROM PRCK’ SEIP 
(TWO BLOCKS NOBTH. FULTON FERRY) Pass 
WITHIN TWO STREETS OF. THE STORE. LEAVE 
CARS CORNER OF GRAND AND FORSYTH 
STREETS, NEW YORK. CARS FROM’ GRAND 
AND SOUTH SEVENTH STREET FERRIES, VIA 
in STREET, NEW YORK, PASS THE 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


308, 811, 304 1-2: GRAND: ST, 
"NEW. TORK, . 
1875. RETAIL, 1815. | 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


novwateyevancesas ser 





PARSE FROM SAME SLOP 


LADIES’ AND CHILOREWS SUITS. 


ALSO FULL LINES OF LADIES AND MISSES’ 


FURS, 


‘IN MUPYS AND BOAS, SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
AND SACQUES, |: 


IN BEAVER AND OTHER. MATERIALS. 
MEN'S, YOUTH’S, ANDBOY®# HATS, | 
NEW HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT, 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
' KITCHEN WARE, Etc,, Ete. 
ThPussiBLE To Faericorinize STOCK. 


casino rer OUR cunichunte NOW cou. 
PLETED, WHICH GIVES US, BY 


ACTUAL MEASUREMENT, 
58,985 Feet 


FOR THE ACUOMMODAT'ON OF CUSTOMERS. 
ae hivets tou rorititiot ith nieldite| | 


‘CHINA. 


:| FIFTEEN PEA:CENT. LESS. Tuan 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 


} 





DECORATED Pad 
DECORATED, Spe cece oil 
DECORATED 






FRENCH CHINA 
cuT 


cdeonmmae 
® dozen and up- 





Real French Felts, MA 


“RA MACY 4.00, a 







Our establishment is 
of the k : 


SEEEEE ES 


+ . 
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eared sears 


A W.MAGT& C0., EEE 


14th St. and 6th Av., N. Y. pee 


saere hore sors SBE: 


HO Neill&Co., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Paris Millinery 





| ENGLISH ROUND HATS. 


sunounee to the Ladies an¢ 
} Opened a Splendié 
BONNETS ANT 


peak TT exquisite style, taste, and fuich. 


eseacpoe sas. 
fied simon 5. £ 


~ IMMENSE RED UCTION 


FELT HATS’) 
ola ls Faas tba sce 


RIBBONS, 
Cams Miner SL BAR oy gum, 
T-ineh Gros-Grain, all Silk, 80c., in all colors, 
‘lad Grte-dieaba: 


alt SHE, %c:, im all colors. 
Bonnet Ribbons in all the new colors, | 


Gott Silke Sor Bennet Extemings, 
VERE c50 
Ri tap opm 





"EMBROIDERIES. 


IN ALL KINDS. 


|= Berd &. 








Yath BT. AND Gh AVE. 



















the reputation of, oar ‘make, buyers. should 
_\\ CHENEY BROTHERS. © 


= 











__ 398, 400-6 402 BOWERY, WT: 
Ret aeons a cin 


Sect ot inane | 
TAYLO 


Between 27th and geen sno? 288, 8. 
MISFIT: 


THD. FULTON STRE 











Cnderwaer, ai 


Send Stamp for 
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rER & CO. 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 

Clothing Ready Made and to order. 
House Can, No H Shall 

MONEY 


|} MONEY. 


FURS. 
ne 


Se Sr one peers ne 


“BAZAAR. 


“AVENUE, my York City. 


ARPETS. 


Cloths, ote., very cheap at the old place: 





xsscamaree B 














< Mew: York, SIDE ENTRANCE. 





W.& SLOANE 


are Ctering 9 Ese PL. Set ot : 
just landed, consisting of | * 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, a Ea 
» 6 JLIN, AND HOLLAND 


RICH AXMINSTER, AU. 
CARPETS): 


eter 
VEL 
BRUSSELS AND 1D TAPESTRIGSy 
in nove}shasingy ang qt great! prices: / 7 


A large adsorbent T 1 oS am > 
AMERIOAN MOQUBTTS; 






Saucier me! Brosbeltytreob 
a“ souarg pte goo eee ee 

CORTIC ? 
Eta KE ‘onvicus, BALLS, cones clean, ; 
vt oeens oe eagenrg 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


Uti 0-L eu 


LINOLEUM. 


Bich * 


Be noteiess, Son-abeorDenk and tndestTactmte, 
Sold by. 


C. H. PEPPER, 


wee Srodiwta, Una Gok te atte: 























tings, etc, at new Storé, 39 Sixth Avenue. Orders |: 


CARPETS. 232 a}: 


by meal promptly attended to. 
“Geed tittain, 75c. te $1. Tapestry 
te $1.35. Rody, Brupsela, $1.25.t0 92.35. . 


STEPHEN AK: SPENCER, 


Late ot Comnseetea Aneaaneow ork: | 





, $1.18 ‘Frank 








Tho Parisita Flower Co. 


, ' IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


LATEST NOVELTIES” 


- LOWE: STEIN, “Proprietor. 


“Ch Frdependent 
(CLUBBING ARRANOEMENTS, 


1876.) 


_ Parsons, desiring to order other period- 
feals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subsefiptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Taz InpEPrExp- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum namedin ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tuz 


Pere? y yt 


coi 
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q Ladies’ Journal dp 4. cSt cence wd = 

4 uals tt’s Magazine........... A : 

. “Teach o. 

Popular Selence'M onthly.... i 2: om H 

St. Nicholas ‘(Mayazine........... 27 38 

Scritmer’s Moptbly..... oeeeecece 4 

The eee coeeepwearede F > 2 

|The Nation (60 weeks, vew sube’. 455... $ 

ursery, (mew subs.)........ 135... 1 

ta, POSTMASTERS and -othery 

ing te act as agents will be. ‘aid wi 
|j Show Bills anf further terms termnby spplying 
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‘has held inthe past. In ite literary eolamus 
it. depends: 'upow its welkimown corps of 
American and foreign coatributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
, Connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
ps ape departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 

ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
Mahita old Dodlinceckih Kit Procucadt Una 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rhenee ; its full and catbolie register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
fayor; . constant. efforts are made tc furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
| writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive at mitch wn reat vatue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tum Inpn- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Taz Ixpergnpznt more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 





POSTAGE! 


Since January lst, 1875, the postage on al pub- 


The following proposals for preminuns, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR ; 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
ON PROULAMATION. 


Pe PUP. Cente. Oe eeerees 


AUTHORS of the UNITED ivkibas. 


ONE OF T T AND MOST CELE- 
RATED rene ENGRAVINGS. 
Sine 24 by 38% Inches. 
This large and magnificent Wngraving by Mr. Htitchie 






dlethiguished Authors of the Uaited States. 

. TnviNa, "ina BigounsTy LowGrEtiow,: Mrss 

YrTcH : a < -* ' 

Fy HS ca 

BANcRorr, P. GODWIN, MOTLEY, . 
dexmeor, 8 pois 








sap eR Pegs et et teneetss® 


ee = 379 
” canal is SUMNER. 
yo 
is 
a ee eg 


iz and 
in advance, Seay 
wrt --- 
GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
etc Rie eater te! se id 
te we pte arse Pa ae 
A year, i advance, postage 
paid, including both of the above Bnoravings, $3.20 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 34 by an 
cure vaicohie} Steel Engra 


of the 








The Fudependent. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





ATES BaOKPT is a 

re tate siete 
aoe i. 

sapere ‘LOW & CO... No. 188 Fleet street, 

are our 


Box 8787. New Worx City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1L—Anv person who segeteny fium the 





P. 3. Box Box ‘2787, Wew York: Clty, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., 
w. L. HEATON, Man 





oem Wnaie 
J. ¥. RIDAY, Mawaczn, 
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LIGHT FOR INQUIRERS. 


A. CORRESPONDENT: asks -us this. question: 
** Is there enough speciegold and eilver— 
inthe states Or thé Dwiled Biates ¥6 do thé 
business OF the Cbtihity, Orhas theré “been 
ior (he last forty years?” ‘We answer: No, 
if WA the business’of the country’ ts” to'be 
done by thé @ifett and’ achia? dée’or band- 
ling of specit?” ‘Not’ lids’ fhe¥é eyer been 
paper eirculation enough in the country to 
do-this busiwess upon the samesupposition; 


and there would not be if it were increased 


tenfold. .The fact is that pe a a smell pert 
of «the exchanges of society’ te 

effected by the direct use of money. he 
hank check, the batk Aeposif, Ana the bill 
of exchange settle, mearly allythe large 
transactions ofbusiness; without the hand- 
ling of money at ail: "Beférd'the wir there 
was specte endigh in the cotintry to furnish 
the basis for computfitig credit accounts 
and ‘tinder ordinary’ citcumstances to keep 
paper cirehl4 tional pariWwith itself, and the 
same will be trde ‘agath’ whenever specie 
Payment becomes an established fact. The 
specie will not directly do all the business, 
and it would not, mo. matter how great 
might be its quantity; but it will be the 
universal standard of value by which this 
business ig eatim ated: Xt will; impart its 
own Cheracter. tov credit. ‘documents 
whether bank bills or United States notes 
—that represent specie by being convertt- 
ble into it at the option of the holder. .~ 

The same correspondent wishes to know 
why,'if there has beén specie enough to. do 
the .Dpsimess ofthe country,! the *banks 
have been allowed'te issue bills for ciréb- 
lation among tbe people promising on the 
face of each bill'to pay on demand the 
amount specified on its face in specie, with- 
out being-able to do so”; and especially 
why the banks fail to fulfill their promises 
when e sudden ‘true-” is made upon t them ? 
We have two answers to this mixed ques- 
lion, 1. The.conveniance of the people ia 
promoted: by Alloypiag hinks to issue théir 
notes -as ‘Substitutes for the: direct :use.of 
specie: “Whit is wanted ‘and all ‘that “16 
wanted -is that the-note-holder should be 
guaranteed against lose; and this anty it 
isthe eee ee lilt td obbis ee 
good banking law, like that of the State of 
New York ’or:that of «the United States. 
2. The difficulty. which banks in Cértain 
crises have ebcovntered in fulfilling their 
promises has séidom had ‘ahything to do 
with the payment of their notes, but hag 
almdst always been occasioned by asuddéq 
apd farge demand for the payment of de- 
posits; and this difficulty will always exist, 
whether the money >of. the country ‘be 
paper or gold, It is incidental to’ the 
very idea of deposit banking; indeed, to 
she credit sysiem in -every form, It 
would be diffieult to find any -one 
owing a large amount of debts and having 
alarge amount due to him who could pay 
pis debts in a single day or in a week ff alt 
nis Nabilitied were ‘pressed © for “immediate 
payment, . This js the éxact conditién of 
iceposit banks,.and that, .too, whether they 
nave, Shy ASte idsties Ur HOt} and It ida con, 
Jition of things that must always exist in 
sl] branéXés' of ‘Dhstnesd; ‘provided they 
moke avy use of ‘the element of credit, 
Bank-no‘es bave nothing to do with. pro. 
suring it, and their redemption in a fivan- 
ciel crisis forms..but a very small part .of 
thecrisis. .Werecommend this correspond- 
ant to.study the credit system’a liftle tire 
carefully, and” éspectally to” sttidy ° the 
method of ;deing: business avd ythe causes 
and ‘Character Of what’ ate tatled paiiics, 
whether they be“fank panics or ‘commer- 
cial panics, or betty combived: 

Anotber_ correspondent, who believes; 
with THe INDEPENDENT, in having a stable 
standard of value, tells us that-“ gold and 
silver, it is well known, are Cconstantly-de. 
precisting, owing to increased. production; 
while, on: hand, it is mot. possible 
for the igenbity of man to invent .a,more 
immautable,standard of value or measure 
for other valyes than, 9 fized .volume of 
paper money}! for ifit bee fixed volume it 
must, be sp infallible m measure.’ - We tid 
asfollows: * 

in Tt. is true. that; gold and silver are 
slowly depreciating by their increased pro 
























demand for it in.th 
that the deprdah | 
gradually, and, hence, changes values 
computed in the precious metals only by 
imperceptible degrees, that involve no,loss, 
to, amybody except. in the case of..Jong 
annuities or debts that renal, ee 
fature. 

"2. “A fieed volume of paper money” fs 
sn idea that has neyer béen realized, main! 
so easy Of production and requiring. 
itig -but. the paper-mill and the.p) 


f the world, 


oni 


press to produee it in any volume,, paper, | 
money has always managed somehow to | 


attain a volume that ‘leads to depreciation; 
a8 cofrpared with specie. It has a habit of 
throwing its rider. ‘No govérhtent ‘ever 
got on to its back that Wid got tumble Of, 


8. This so-called paper money is either | 
stamped paper or a government promise to | 


pay money. If the former, it.is a bumbneg, 
a sham, a fraud, a lie upon its very: face; 
and-to call it money, and-especially to 
speak of it as a measure of value, is to abuse 
the English languige' and insaltthe coin. 


mon sénse of sané men. “If the latter, then 


itis equally a sham and a fraud it’ the 
Government never fulfills its promise, of 
payment. Paper notes issued on the credit 
of the Government are debis against the 
Government, ab ILF hey !mnas, fhence, be 
payable by “the Government; and, more- 
Over, they must be paid or ‘repudiated. ~ 

4 A fundamental mistake, Common to all 
the paper-money advocates, consists in sup- 
posing that one thing can be mademopey 
just as well as anotber, provided the.Gov- 
ernment so wills. The truth is that the 
Government cannot create-vaiue by legisla- 
tion or prevent 2p res by ve 
fender laws. 

5. Our correspondent will’ do well to 
study the history of Continental paper 
mohéy? of the Predéh ‘ ‘Assignats, and ebpe- 
cially of one famous John Law; apd we 
predict (hat be will wet.eoma, Tight in re- 
spect to “a fived wolume.of.paper money.” 

re 

Tur Albany Law.Journal gives the text 
of the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state in thé case of Meneely 
ve., Meneely,. in which..the conrt. held. that 
no'person cao **tmake a ‘tradé-mark of his 
own name, and, thus obtain a monopoly of 
it which withd@ebar all other perscns of the 
game nauie from using their names in their 
own business.” In this case the plain 
dnd’ defendapt had the sani¢* name, and 
both were engaged in’ the” bell-foundry 
business, in the city, of Troy. Each had a 
right to use bis own name as a trade- ‘mark, 
provided 'hé ‘resorted ‘to’ nd Devices’ or’ th- 
trigue for the, purpose of inisleading the 
public... Anyother, construction ,of,,she 
law would compeh one or the other fo dis- 
continue his biisiiess, or transact it under 
anotber name,or change his, own, pame. 
This is good ‘sehs¢e, and stich ‘sense ought 
alwnys to be good law. 


rr 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tuk whole tendency of the money mar. 
ket during the week, in allits branches, 
bas been toward lower prices: for. invest- 
ment and speculative securities ad bigher 
rates for discounts and call loans; and the 
shrinkage i ‘the surplus reserve of “Our 
Associated Banks bas been so great that the 
poirithas been reached where a tight money 
market may be easily engi neered by the ea 
understood process of lockin c 
It is Father’ LA ti ‘in “the % ee bis he 
“short” interest ihay not be sufficiently great 
to Warrant, the resort to Jock up currency; 
but the thing can be so easily accomplished 





tlist Wall Stréet begins to apprebend that it | 
will be done. The: course-of' speculation | 


on the Stock’ Exchange all Mg te ts 


the week showed that the “bears” had | 
‘ Q@pOTATIONS OF THE CITY Bink rote 0 


the field pretty much to themsetves, and 
the .Bank’ Statement _ on Setuiday ‘was 


disheartening to. the small--namber of |. 


“bull” “operators who were striving ' to 
keep — their ground. The. tremendous 
dectine in:the stock of the Atlantic’ end 
Pacific Railroad and of iis teased road, 

the Pacific of Missouri, the ‘latter Sis 
solddown to 18, hes inspired: reher t 
of all railroad stocks with * kind of chills 


place very |) 
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Sy ing of slaying 


seta Sto '&-per cent. in. Delawere,. 


Lacks’ end 
‘the, shored naive ows es Yok oe 
tral but even that wel? 


paying stock fell ,of per. elm. “tat | 


Shore broke _ from 57 down-»t0- 684, outs “pe 


semen 
Walt Street 'ts'altogether’ exie 


d the few failures that have oct 


ter, but it 








Two of them w 


of the founder and president of the Gor- 
ham Maoufacturing Company caused . thé 
greatest sufpris 


tion dealers, | 
one of a quintet ond a. eloth mer. | Go 
“The sgepension 


chant, and one e brewer, © 


is Pct bodice LE 





seecee 
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and Anderton se ht and sold d 
soe oe 


* stocks and bonds 
Gold 








pany, is ssid to, be not affedtéd by” Mr. 
There are rwmlofsif ‘obi Wabi ddon Mgt 
ceo Baistow will. make no more y 
Philadelphia, for Tate’ att. 
ver. a ton) of 
about, $340,000: It'd biidérstdod ro this 
shipment is intended. “the subsidiary 
ters, twenty.and ten-cent. pieces, 7% 
The gold market has continued’ active; 


wari oat bay Gace Te sad 

$35,000 in ‘Value, Lae ny fh mie 
coinage,” for conversion nto halves, quar- 
but prices wére lower at the c 








th ing of heweek. On 
‘price opened avi116$, then fell 
, ddvanced again to 1163; 
‘At is supposed ¢ 
ers were making | 
nis for the $10, 
they‘are under contract to 
14t 5 


market, with a View of pu 
that. they will Tip brinberdy 


of depressing the price of 
Our banks bold: about +0. 000,000 less 





gold than they held at the corres g 
sae rie 
oks bad last, eek 
eaals! EL ER, 
the reserve, 7% and 
$73, } 1 i had | 
n_specie. in- 


creased their loans sie 300. The a oT 

reserve aboye 3,014) lw pery 

pow down to 
N6 alarms e Street! the 

rates of Miounat nd first-class “business | 


paper pits a be ont 
beluga 8 nada 96 
days notes, and fone on 


laneous cecuritied! sere ' from 8 to 4 
ner cent, Some loans were made on 
Siturday “at 2} per cent. 


‘BY’ coiipar- 
ing the last ‘week's: Bank’ Stdteméar with | 


that of 1874, it appears that thespecie, hus 
been diminished $10,200,000,.,the circula- 
tion is less by $7, 300,000, the deposits by 
$3,300,000, and the Ie jal-tenders by $2,000). 

000, “Le wih be'well for all business: men, 


whether dealing >im:-bonds and stoeks or in | 


mercbandise, to keep tbese figures in, ming, 


and remember that the process of reducing | 


the currency {8 likely to be contfided 
unless Congress should pass ‘some measufe 
for moan the specie..redemption law 
of last 


nary. ; 
he prospect, so far ag the widey thar: 


ket,is concerned, is by no means. discoy 
aging; but the chances are im, favor 
higher rates of interest from now uatil the 
close of the year. 

t the commencement ' of the ésent 

there was a rather betté re ling 
¥ | Street. eh was 116}, 

et was about I per cen 
the close on Saturday. _Momey. on..call 
loaas continues at 84 10 4 per cent. © vibe i 
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THE HENRY F. MILLER 


NEW PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY. 


Offices, Salesrooms, and Manufactory for finishing the Pianos all combined under one roof in the 
. palatial structure on 


WASHINGTON ST, OPPOSITE THE GLOBE THEATER, BOSTON 
“THE BEST. FACILITIES IN THE PIANO BUSINESS,” 


“NOT HQUALED IN THE WORLD.” 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


are used in the Public Schools of Boston, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston Music School. 


Also used. and. recommended by Dr. E. TOURJEE, GEO. L. OSGOOD, J. W. ADAMS, 
i. W. WHEELER, JAMES WHITNEY, W. J. PARKERSON, etc., etc. 
THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE POPULAR PIANOS ARE 


SYMPATHETIC SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, FAULTLESS ACTION, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention “The Independent.” 


HENRY F. MILLER, Boston, Mass. - 














Young and Old. 


TOM NOD, 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Hx pops in through the keyhole 
To make a friendly call, 
When the evening firelight 
Paints pictures on the wall. 
He drones a drowsy ditty— 
So quaint he is and odd— 
And pretty eyes begin to wink 
Whene’er they see Tom Nod, 


He goes to church on Sunday— 
The parson knows him well; 

In downy pews he lingers, 
A lovely dream te tell. 

In palaces and hovels 
He enters, lightly shod; 

And eyes grown dim with weeping, 
Oh ! how they bless Tom Nod! 


He is a roguish fairy, 
That haunts the poppy-flower, 
And all the wide world over 
He visits hour by hour. 
Bright eyes, you soon will see him-~ 
So quaint he js and odd; 
Then a good-night kiss, my darupgs, 
And one for old Tom Nod! 
oS 


OUT-DOGR STORIES, 
BAD. NEIGHBORS. 





BY ANNA WARNER. 





Tar sounds rather like an indoor story; 
does it not? But wait until you hear. 
Along the edge of the woods that skirt 


‘our little Jawn at Shahweetah there is a 


fringe of ta)l red cedars. If you but saw 
them as they stand there, you would won- 
der to hear me call them ‘red’; but if 
ever you had seen one cut down, then you 
would know that the whole heart of the 
tree is of a beautiful dark purplish crimson. 
Yow have seén bitsof the wood very often 
in your drawing pencils, though there it 
looks faded and dull; and it is sweet+sweet 
as sandal wood, if only it had come from 
across the sea. 

Outside ‘the trées are green enough. 
Not the vivid sparkling green of spring 
grass nor the tender hue of young rose- 
leaves; but a sober, deep, rich olive green, 
that is brown in one light and gold in 
another, and almost biack as it stands 
out against the snow—well befitting trees 
that wear their dress the whole year round, 
amid the tossings of December storms as 
well as among the Juve’ breezes. ‘Espe- 
cially are they warm-colored in the carly 
spring time, when the stiff leafage of 
many of the trees is thick set with a host 
of little brown-yellow flower-cones, Later 
in the season they drop all these, and, 
instead, you find here and there a cedar 
bearing a multitude of mealy blue berries, 
that make the tree look cool and dark even 
in the sunsbine. 

In summer the tall stems of the cedats 
are siniply covered with their loose brown, 
shingly bark avd patches of dingy dry 
moss, that crumbles at your touch; but in 
winter these mosses are in their giory 
Then they uvbend and soften and open 
out, and take on all manner of exqaisite 
shades, far surpassing any velvet that ever 
was heard of, wrapping the old tree-stems 
in their rich green textures, till each one 
stands up out of the snow a special marvel 
of beauty. And so many Kinds are inter- 
woven or grow side byside that younever 
know when you bave seen them all. I 
think I have counted fifteen varieties upon 
a single tree, each with its own shade of 
color, its own style of growth, clinging 
softly, or trailing down, or standing up 
stiff and still. And if I could show you the 
long, derk-pointed shadows that stretch 
over our lawn at sundown, you would find 
another reason why we should love our 
trees. 

In one of these tall red cedars, when 
summer-time came, two'tobins once built 
their nest. I suppose they thought the 
place was as perfect as any they could 
find, and surely it promised well. The 
broad; calm river glittering in the sunshine, 
with the green hills beyond, seemed to defy 
drought and said there would be always 
wet mud for building, and water to drink, 
and clear, cool baths the summer through; 
while close at hand lay asmooth lawn, that 
was sureto yield other supplies. Gravel 
walks there were, too, with a large stock 
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semen 
of sthall pebbles and scudding ants. Cherry 
trees stood | plain aight, gid white 
house stowed windows and is enough 


to promise both crumbs and company— 
two things which’ Robihe ‘are sure to like. 
The cedar where they built was a partic- 
ular beauty, tail and elegantly shaped and 
well-grown, standing at the very edge of 
the woods, too far from the house to invite 
the cat, and perhaps too tall to tempt her 
much if she came. The leafage. was per- 
fect, thick and dark and erisp,;so that the 
robins’ nest seemed set in another nest of 
hiding and defenée. 

Well, well, ever since the serpent first 
began to busy himself in Eden it 
is bard to find any Paradise.t0 which he 
may not come; and,60, im spite of all 
their care, the robing )bad»some’ bad 
neighbors. But ‘théy did net know it 
yet. They built their house after the 
most anélent robin traditions, placing |, 
it securely in acrotch of the tree, and felt 
all the joy of successful enterprise and 4 
hope attained. I cannot say: it was just 
such a dwelling as you or I would choose; 
for, although it had much the color of a 
brown-stone front, there were’ few other 
points of resemblance. In fact, it was but 
a mud house, well | strengthened with sticks 
and twigs, and it was carpeted and cur- 
tained with horsehair and twine and fine 
fibrous roots and long; soft, drygrass. But 
the house was large enough—which is one 
great point with a family of children; and 
for the rest, if robins were to rough it in 
after life, perhaps there wasno great use in 
beginning the world with feather beds. 
The upholstering (such as it was) was done 
witb the greatest neatness and. skill, and 
the five greenish-b]ue eggs which were laid 
there were as pretty as they cotld: be. 
Then Mrs. Robin tucked theni all under 
her breast and kept closé at home; and Mr. 
Robin whistled round tbhe.front door in 
the very idleness of joy.’ The idleness, 
at least, could «not lest: long. - For, 
when a certain pumber of days’ had 
passed, the wind ong morsing-found:an 
empty blue egg-shell on the edge of thenest: 
and tossed it down. Then. Mrs.’ Robin 
threw over another; and goon there ‘were 
five young robing where the eggs bad been. 
After that it was nothing but feed, feed, 
feed, from’ morning to night. Five little 
mouths always open, five little throats in 
full cry—that was what the old birds 
found every time they came home.. What 
care they took to feed all the youngsters 
in turn! What a thing it was to remember 
which one had the last worm or fly, 
because all the five looked just slike, and 
you or I would have made endless mis- 
takes. But somehow the robins knew, I 
suppose their eyes saw a difference, and so 
no one was évet neglected or missed. his 
turn.:And yet; to hear them, you would 
have thought they were all starved, and 
that the whole time, 

The old birds never seemed to rest. a 
minute. Over the lawn, and downto the 
river, and through the garden, and back to 
the nest—so it went on the day through. 
First flies: and» .worma~ and © crick- 
ets; then «grasshoppers .and». worms 
and flies--whatever came to. hand; and 
nothing came amiss. A _ visit. to the 
cherry trees refreshed them a little, for 
they) could swallow half a dozen -cher- 
ries on their own account, without much 
loss of time; and in the evening, when the 
dusk began to fall, you could see weary 
Mr. and Mrs. Rebin on the Jawn. together, 
picking up a late eupper for themselves. 
Then back again to the tall. cedar, to put 
busy heads under tired wings and sleep, 

Of course, with such providers, the 
young birds grew, and their feathers came, 
thick and fast; and soon the old heads-of 
the house began to. plan ashort flight ex- 
cursion—a trial trip for the little wings that, 
were beginning to crowd the nest. Per- 
haps to seme near branch of the same tree 
might do at first, just there and back; and 
after that to the pear tree by the road; and 
then—away through the summer blue! 
But just when these sweet..plans were 
on foot appeared. the bad. neighbors.;, It 
may be that the broken egg-shells had | 
drawn their attention; or perhaps. their 
wicked eyes were. keen enough without 


help. 
One morning, a8 Albert went down to 


Haistarbance among the quiet cedars; and, | 
looking about, he saw a~black snake quite 
up in the robins’tree. Thereit was, coiled 
round the tree-stem just by the nest, and the 
old robins, in their distress, could only” 
scream and flutter and cry, and knew not 
what else to do. idl 
“There's a snake in that tree,” collet 
Albert, as he passed on to the boat. & 
then Buckner ran down to help. But 
snake was up so high that all 


* 


still the snake did not come down. “4 
Buckner left his gun on the road and | 
began to climb, band over hand, emong the 
close-set branches to the. prickly deaves. | 
And when at last he reachedthe snake he} 


‘lowed so many young robins that it 
hardly move; and even when bit. 

shot it still climg, gorged and Aistless, to}: 
the stem of the tree, 

So Buckner pulled it away With » strovg 
hand and flung it down to the ground—as 
ugly dead as it had been alive; and we 
heard no more of bad neighbors that day. 

It is one of the ua things about 
snakes, as about some other evil-doers, that 
where you find one are apt to find 
two. Companions jo ief are not far 
to seek. Yet you, would, think that the 
mate of this snake, lurking there among. 
the underbrush, might have taken warning 
first and then his. departare; bat mo, he 
just set himself to work to carry out the 
matter that the first snake had ‘begun. .. 

The very next after this, as I sat by 
the window, I heard a great noise of, birds 
at the foot of the lawa, “Thi  fiytr 
about the ash tree in a little cloud—robins 
and song sparrows aod warblefs and chip- 
ping birds and phabes—and all talking at 
once. They flew down and they flew up; 
they went off to thé: maple and came cir- 
cling back to the ashs they chattered and | 
cried and screamed in every sort of fashion, 
each one as he best; knew 
there was another snake in sight. Yet the 
lawn looked so peacefally calm in» the 
broad sunshine, the grass stirred so softly 
in the wind, where could eyil be hid? 
And still the birds were in full cry and 
grew more and more distressed every 
minute. 

One person after another went down, 
and could find nothing. At last I went 
myself. 

The lawn had been lately mowed and 
was close cropped everywhere except. just 
about the weeping ash. “Oweder its trailing 
branches and fof & little space at one side 
there was a bit of rouch grass; not tall, but 
standing up somewhat above the rest. 
Over this the birds fluttered and screamed, 
darting the ash leaves, and then 
out ag’ and cry and peer into 
the rough grass. “ oe there, ai roe 
‘*the snake must B 

So I looked; an 


Win there almost close at my feet. Then 
énly thé ugly black coils came fn 
bight And such a strange looking snake 


you never saw. He had been plundering a 
nest, like hig grate theiday before} or else 
had waylaid a goungrobin, that was out on 
atrial trip, and the bird was stillin bis 
mOéuth. )D/bdppess Ht must fidve: made a 
desperate (effort to get-away, for the wings 
were oufspread as wide as théy could be, 
extending far beyond: thegnake’s, head-on 
either side; the bird’s wm pretty “head 
being fast.in the jaws of the snake. But 
thé affair could evidently go no further. 
the wings, imthat position, the bird 

was impossible to swallow and almost as 
hard te garry away: The saaké saw me, 
no doubt; at once; bit he lay perfectly still 
hoping that I might not seé him) 9 
Of course, I called for help and pointed 
him out; and the first blow aimed at him 
put Mr. Snake upon hig mettle: He could | 
not glide softly away, with those outspread 
wings catching in the rough grass and 
hindering bimjevery momeot ; and still he 
would not give up his prey. ‘Bo, to show 
what a snake could do, he raised his head 
high up above the grass, and began 4 series 
of great leaps; the black half circle going 
several feet atatime through theair, and 





the river, he heard agreat noise of fright and 


one leap succeeding another faster than you 


messages—such as sticks and ‘i coma | feed 


failed to gain his attention. If: people | 






liked to amuse themselves 80, it: id not 
disturb him. Then Buckner ran r his 
gun and sent up a charge of shot, And | 


found that the creature Had already cal | a 
by 


oh could not find witin: | 





ON A IY FST OE TI 
Veau think-—still holding the robin" Tast, 
while its broad wings made the swift-leap- 
ing creature look like some sort of flying 
pier te with an enormous butterfly for 









get off with his life, if 
want to know; but 


pw a young robin. When 


~ 


po eee was stirring, aod was watch- 
ing the child with a face that showed grest 
amusement. 

“*Well, my little girl,” she said, ‘* what 
can I do for you this morning?” 

**Why don’t you put the winder up and 
let the good air come in? I wish you would 
hist it; and then I can come close up and 
see what you are a-doin’.” 

Up went the window, for Mrs. Beebe 

was always ready to take a suggestion from 

}.& ebild. 





callassistance, after a fewshocked a1 


aerated hanna lta 


day ; for.young phasbes 
eyen in the great case of + 


oa 
dangere might be even} 
_— 


nt ff 
< left ae 


eee 


waeeiaig “7 Jt 


. ad is dose ohews is eka ; 
been. I could find no trace of it in any of | 


the mear-at-band trees’; ks bad 
‘deen.quite pulled. dows, as 


he pe ey nei ey ne 
eteft un bad bound {| 
‘Rhemto the sweet worl ait ‘an 


‘shine and woods;" until, at last, Mre, 
flights between the ash tree and the 
sat to the rough grasé where -ber 


pathetic twitters, botened of stb ows 


Tose up suddenly and began ‘to take short F 
-ground—from the low bough where. she}. 










a ST had the-window put down, my dear, 


1 th wind was blowing my flour 

, but set the flour one side now, 
ean ‘the window up. The air is 
ood. glad you like it.” 

” Of course; Tdo. It’s first-rate. I wouldn’t 
y in no house not a minute, if I could 
“help it. J wouldn’t stay in the house this 
; | morning eideieet to wash Aunt Polly’s 
} dishes or sweep up the floor.” 

- “Ob! that wasn'tright,” said Mrs. Beebe 
‘TeYou have «mother or.am Aunt Polly who 
is. you.to wash the dishes or sweep the 
Qught to do it. Don’t you think 

ine iy : 

3 Dot such a nice morning as 

might keep their work for 

some ratay day/it they want me to do it, 

atoues1 L Roreaes in the house half a minute such 
ae day as this be,” 

* What's your name ?” asked Mra, Beebe. 

Py The child shook her head and danced 

arowhd on one foot. 
hee you want me fo know your 


en 






aaa shake of the y head and another 
little dance - oe pines foot was the only 








‘nestling lay; them up, to. roe a 
‘back apd roa a pe 
Wy 8 pause 

she go—perbaps fust * yen 
one effort to mount with her above that: 
‘dreadful field of battle. The restless flight. 
was like the wrinj of -hands; the’ 
di notsety, 1 
wee. 


away, ¢ ) me 
a =e never 
From bis higher pereb in the treet. 
he watehed bis wife; but I doubt if 
understood her. Yet, at least, he had the 
sense to let her alone; which. ‘was the bést |. 
thing he could do, But now,when sho had 
her silent lament was gone. 
quite out of ‘sight, then Mr. Robin 
the matter fn masculine style @nd 
judicial examination. He dropped 
ly down among the rough grass; 
where the snake had been found, 
hopped over to where the young tobin 
lay, then straight on to thé further 
where the snake had been killed, 4h 
back t6 fils first point, to go thé rounds | 
again. Neyer once return 
his mate had done, but b 
place to place,@ver and over; pausing 
and then, with his head one side, to ponder 
a question, or Shrowing his back and! | > 
his red breast forward, ‘with @ sort of 
thumb-in-the-waistooat air of ponsiders, }, 
‘tion, sifting the evidence. 
Bo he suadied: the case for some length 
of time; and, finally, when it was all as 





washed-yesterday, ma’am.” 
Martha did not wait for her mistress to 


=} look, but fnshed mp to the’ pastry, wheté 


Mrs. Beebe stood by the dresser, and called 
out: “Be off with yourself, you bdld 
young one. 
my kitchen and pantry pindgws, 
just after they’ré washed.” 

‘This house 
guess,” replied the child. “And, ybow, 
you might have'your windér up such a five 
morning as this be; and then I wouldn’t put. 
my nose on your winder, or breathe on it, 
or nothin.” 

> Mira Beebe hadddked ap ftom thé butter 










ing to‘rouse the lifeless vakig ond to mh = 









Sete ITS 


copite demi oor 
~ now |. 


I don't want you to be around | 
papegiqlly 


ain't none of yours, Li 


~ 


te 


1h v9 really want to know my name?” 


ae fs Yet should like to know your name.” 
“Then I'd ‘just as live as not tell you. It’s 
Hobos. | ‘That’s;what my name is.” 
ely that isn’t your name.” 
-@all you is your name; 
And folks always call me 
Aunt Polly calls me that, 
ays heard mp call mo by 









ge pam” said Mrs. Beebe. 
T don’t mind it, mom. 


: : bet ‘me what they want to.” 
es do'youlive, my dear?” 


4p would be bard tellin’ where Nobody 
fives,” replied the child. “ Ym liv:n’ here, 
pee this winder, just now; and 


» like as anyhow, I'll be 
sf Serey down im the boller; and to-night, 


stayin no house no 
; 80 it ain’t noways 
true to say iat in a house. I go 
sateen you see, just where I want te 


oe 


"i think you might travel easy,” broke 


S for youlgege 


thin-es a dried 

alk, and you don’ twearmany clothes, 
either.” 

"t ouse, the 

worthy 

ndeed, ‘she waidn't even look at 


ia the house 
a hee 
directed all ber talk to her. 


‘‘This is an awful nice house; ain’t it, 
mom ?” she said. 


tlear"as bird ‘wits could make” it, Mr, | f «a Your pantry y there ii better 
Robin- dismissed the affair with one last | , than any setfin*roonrin At ie 
expansion of his red vest, and, hopping Why, athe ye 643 ain't. ite 
calmly Out npon the smooth, dpen lawn, jt it, Seip 
began to get hig dingier. w z > is a) te good, fy te A a nib 
“For mea must work and women must woop 1” like to set there all day.” 
1—4 , Nobddy—for the child still persisted in 
NOBODY. | saying that that was her name—put 
om ‘headin at the window, and ic ae 
a of eversthingthat: Pith tebe ot he 
‘Just look at thetijittle brat, pressing” eyes, fixing her gaze at last upowa mf 
her nose against that clean window I | full of blackberries. 


“15 6 “Would you like’s piece ofmy cahe sud 


a saucer of {hose Diackberries ?” asked Mrs. 


“Til bet I would.” 

‘Well, then, tell me yout real Haine, and | 
Pd give you'a fine large plece of cake and 
g!l the blackberries you want; and you may 
go and sit under thet tree _— there and 

seat tiem.” ~ |) AGM «- 

“I think the nome I told you was awful 
real, for all the folks—the folks in the 


them that liy: by the 
Fresno me wobety?. Butt "spect 
I didn’trstart + wemame. I eas 





: 


with Sallp Cosle, t Polly most 





where it’scooland | 


Martha; Unt looked only at Mt, Becbe and: 


nN 
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ce =~ calls ce but all the rest of | 
ibe folks say Ni 

“Here is your cake aud edely) bed 
berries,” said Mrs. Beebe, as che handed | 
them owt of the window. 

“ You've piled "em on.aplendid, ” replied 
the little queer ‘piece of hindi, as she 
started for the tree, 


“Well, now, ma'am,” tb asi ai | 
again, “if you'll excuse ‘me, T 


that’s what I call paying great attention to 
dirt and rags.” 
“Why, Martha, I dido’t see either dirt or 
rags on that child.” n 
“Then Till call it paying attention to 
bare legs and feet.”" Mrs. Beebe smiled. 


“It’s just 0, ma’am,” continued Martha. 
“And, my word for it,ma’am, you'll find 
the child very troublesome after this: You 
won't catch her forgetting* the cake and 
blackberries. She'll be coming-here every 
little while; and she’ll make a good long 
visit this time, you may depend. It’ll be 
as much asever if you:gether out of this 
yard before night, Just look out of the 
window, ma’am, and see her important airs. 
She acts as if she owned the place.” 

Little Nobody ccrtainly acted as if she 

were somebody ;for towardthe, 
tree, and then sat down th that air Of ims 
portance that said most “plainly: “* If Tam 
Nobody, I’ve got as good a right here as if 
I were as ‘much 08 admeboty, Marjha 
watched the child, with the hope that as 
soon as the cake and berries! were gone she 
would be gone too. But after she had 
handed her plate and saucer through, the 
window, and said “ Thank you, mom,” she, 
began another conversation, that ended in 
the discovery that there was to be a picnic 
out in the grove near Round. Lake, and 
that Mrs. Beebe had been baking for it. , 


“My sakes, mom!” she exclaimed. “So 
you're a-goin’ to send all these nice things 
off to the picwic, and not keep the first thing 
for yourself. Well, I guess if you was 
Nobody, like me, you'd keep all you could 
get. You wouldn’tgive nothin’ away.” “It 
seems a pity,” she added, with a grudging 
100k, ‘‘to send such a lot of ‘nicé things off 
to the woods and let other folks eat ’em up. 
Round Lake’s an awful nice place, though, 
and the folks-won’t néed) ii@ parasols or 
amberils. I’ve been out there; and wouldn’t 
mind goin’ again, if I had a change.” 

Just then Martha’s latigh echoed through 
the kitchen. 

“Tl bet my head;” she said to herself) 
“that that child won't have to day much 
more before she’ll get an invitation to the 
‘ piewic,’ as she calls it. I bope not, though; 
forI’ve gotto go myself, to make the tea 
and coffee and attend to things, and I don’t 
want to be bothered with her.” 

“ Nobody,” or Sally Coole, had no idea of 
bothering any one. She was free and 
independent, and always took care of her- 
self, wherever she went; so that Martha need 
have felt no apprehension on this point. ; 

But Mrs. Beebe had not thought it best to’ 
take any hints, and ‘‘ Nobody” went away 
without an invitation. 

She contrived, however, to work her way 
into Martha’s heart, before she left, by 
several well-timed compliments; which 
were all sincere, for she had made up her 
mind that Martha was notas crossa woman 
as she appeared to be. 

Martha’s last words to her were: ‘‘ You're 
an odd little fish; but come again. Come 
some Saturday, after I’ve got my scrubbing 
all done, and Sunday—the good day of 
rest—is before me. I always feel pleasant 
Saturday afternoons. 

The next day the picnic party were en- 
joying themselves in the woods near Round 
Lake, when Martha, who was stirring her | 
coffee and nursing the fire she had made, 
looked up and saw a load of hay coming 
down the road. 

‘*A great bunch of flowers in the middle 
of his load, upon my word!” said Martha. 
‘‘He must be what Mrs. Beebe would call, 
sentimental, Well, its nothing against 
him. I like to see a man care for posies,” 

But, as the load came nearer, Martha 
noticed something stirring under the flowers, |, 
and in 8 moment more the man stopped 
close by the. picnic grounds, and then 
jumped from his high seat and carefully 
lifted down the moving mass of flowers, A 

‘* Here’s a lot of flowers‘for you, ma'am,” 
be said; ‘‘ and there’s & lively little critter 





“somewhere in the center of ‘em. If you 
look sharp, you'll find her.” 
**T’ve come to the picwic; but if you don’t 
want me you may say so!” exclaimed 


eerie 


** You don’t mean to say that you, 
| Nobody ?” replied Martha, 

** Yes, it is; aGieA Ya an i ate, , if all ‘ 
folps ore Willie? Tete 122) 39) | 

“Well, I'm folks enough to settle that 
question. You're welcome tostay, and you 
may help.me takecsre/of; thia fire, You're 
dressed up, no mistake; and it would bea 
pity not to let you stay.” 

“‘T borrowed this dress of Sarah Ann 
Somers, It’s as red as fire—awful splendid, I) 
think—and I was afraid Sarah Aun wouldn’t 

ind it to me; but she did, you see. And she 
pes think what I wanted of it. If she 
had, she’d have wanted to put it on herself 
and eome to the picwic, instead of me. But 
I didn’t tell her the firat word about it, you 
see. How do you think I look, Marthy?” 

Martha surveyed Nobody from the top 
of her poppy-crowned head, taking in not 
‘only the scarlet calico dress, but the bare 
brown limbs and feet, and she could have 
called her an odd-looking little mortal; but 
the limbs:and feet were as clean as they were 
bare and brown, and some poppy-bed had 
dropped its blossoms all over the child, 80 
that Martha praised her for her neat and fine 


home in the woods. 

At a little distance off merry people 
were talking and laughing and flying about; 
and, balf-awestruck, half-delighted, Nobody 
watched them. : 


fine clothes r’ she exclaimed, 

“Phey don’t look’ much finer than you 
do,” replied Martha. ‘There isn’t a poppy 
on one of ’em; and it’s nice once in awhile 
not to be dressed just like other folks,” 

“They won’t none of ’em want to look 
like me, that’s sure; but I tried to fix up 
first-rate.  I'used nearly all the poppies in 


I got all fixed I started. Lknew it wasa 
pretty good ways to come; but I thought 
Icould catch a ride, andI did. A man 
come slong with a losd of pay. and I asked 
bim if he’d give me a ride.” 

“And he was pleasant about it; wasn’t 
he?” , 


ant. He looked all over me and laughed, 
and then said: ‘Give me your hand and 
T'll help you up,’ After I had sat down on 
the bay he looked allover me again, and 


laughed as hard as he could, and: said:: 


‘It's the first time in my life that I éver 


carried a whole posy-bed.’ I was kind a ma@ ‘| 
at first; bot'I thought I wouldn't show ‘it, ' 


for maybe he’d put me down, and then Pd 
have to walk the restof the way, and my 
poppies would all be wilted before I got to 
the picwic.” 

‘* Well, now, you've talked enough, little 


enjoy yourself awhile, and then sit down 
with Martha and have the-best supper you 
ever bad.” 

‘Thank you, Miss. Beebe,’ replied the 
child. “I didn’t know you’ was by me. 
I’m glad ‘you ain’t mad at me for comin’.” * 

Nobody ran abont ‘and enjoyed herself; 
and then came back for her supper, as Mrs. 
Beebe told her to, 

It was toward six o’clock whem Nobody 
came to Mrs. Beebe to bid her good-bye. 

“IT thank you very much, mom, for rot 
sending me off,” she said. “ I've bad an 
awful good supper and an awful pleasant 


time out here, bk think that: picwics are 
awful nice, any way. Good-bye, mom” 





ANECDOTES OF JOHN RANDOLER | 


RANDOLPH said to to Clopton, a neighboring 


Baptist clergyman, substantially : “When 
I was a young man elity,. through the 
influence of Ma J n.and the French 


Revolution, was common among young 


fpiareniticcy 


thought it fair that I should first read the 

} Bible; but I had n [dit through before 
I became convin t b napms aang men 
could’ Ho.morejhave; Written ik ‘tba: 


ia ot 
could have were the ‘Principia 


— 
On one peeasion when Mr. Clopton bed 
preac the slaves of Mr. Ran@olpb, the 





master rose to add .s word.o Sexhortation, 


‘bave a new asparagus bed in m 


appearance and at once made her feel, at, 


‘‘Oh | -how many folks, and bow much ; 


Aunt Polly’s bed...She let me. And after. 


“Yes, mom, he was. He was awful pleas. 


Miss Nobody; and you may run about and, 





- His remarks were clear and pointed, “but 


did not breathe a very piousspirit. Among - 


other things, he said to - i at 
‘** When I .was-.in Russia, yo 
overseer stole Simost a eve veryihing 
had.” This charge he followed with caustic 
When the service was ended, 

he apologized to Mr. Clopton for the seem- 
ing profanity of his language, ass 
him that he used it not in its theolo 
bat in fts etymo'og’cal sense; and that he 
deemed it necessary t6 say something sharp 
to, make an abiding, impression. on the 
mind of the Negroes, 

Once, when Randolph was sick, he sent 
for Clopton to visit him, which he promptly 


did, Thesick man received him courteously, 


and then said to: him: “ Mr. aay me 1 
arden, 
apd} I wish you to kneel down in the emiddle 
it'and prdy forme.” The preacher ex- 
postulated, and asstred Mr. Randolph that 
prayer was as acceptable to God in one 
Place.as another. : ile he was discussing 
the point the delirium of the gage took 
another turn, and be said that he dhe 
great’ a ‘sinner (hat no prayer should 
made for bim. Whether. the won Pa 
offered prayer in the room of the diseased 
man me not now recollect, That Ran- 
dol ind in his latter years was 
ked by bodily tafirmity there can be 
no; réasoiable doubt 
Mr. Randolph was one of the greatest 
orators of his We have heard, and we 
think Clopton told us, that Randolph said 
that’'when he was in college he always 
fdiled in declamation; but that he had a 
profound. consciousness of his ability to 
excelin speaking those who eclipsed him 
in college exercises, Mr. Randolph’s life 
was not that of a Obristian according to 
the New Testament standard; but he was 
an earnest believer in divine revelation; 
and east the weight of his genius and his 
<a ity in favor of Christianity. — Religious 





WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’s 


SPRING HAND: STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 
No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, etc. 


No. 2-Fer Canceling Bevenue Stamps by 
a on their face the name, date, and 
town, 2 erm to perforating them. 


This is an invention needed all; while with 
me ATS other prof | hs - 


almost an jute necessity. For or durability - mn 
ot _ oo to the various uses f which 
itis in ‘ ay Ay Stamp is far 


any. while its price 
than gr which inferior stamps are sold, 
sia Pd ota eaperigr to subareas 
ate ee ag Stamp’ supplies awa 9 vam 
Snriaeadn 


$9 inense for it a general Coeledan 


The abovemen pened, Stam P, with preg ge 
ts ‘named, will t sent to any address, free, b 
mail, upon receipt of priee, $2.25, 


The Stam f 
ea me ee 
—- ie tar i) quare in ha aeinow, suc! 
ink, pad, etc. 
Agents wanted everywhere, to whom I am pre- 
no offer inducements. The business L is 
o i and $ and the invention, being 
ne 


tly needed, —- fail to be = 
pour chote Fiaeeltory pa kee tepetnotion. 
Wow At. or pe tn send $2.% for Sample ' Stamp, 


a W. 8! SANDERS, 
Zanesville, O. 





| TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S. FRENCH DRESSING 

will make Ladies’ and est 5 Bee ant b noes ~ 
which Took wo old and an rusty that they are 
to them look just as as new. 

will not rub off ar smut wan, wi So! eeeee oe Teather. 

of imitations counterfeits, For sale everywhere, 

FF, BROWN & CO., Boston. 
THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 


PRIZE MEDALS: HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 
for Blacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Sippers, and 
Satchels, 


Every Family should use 
this very desirable Daess- 















GLOSS, and will not soil 
the most delicate article 
of DRESS. This Dressing 
is more favorably known 
than any of the many imi- 
tations of it. We solicit 


HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 


No. teed ee 
Boston, 1869; Vienna, 1873.. 


— 
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‘jp CALARRE! 


Instantly relicved and per- 


4 Roos and Srartentenet Remedy. 
Local, use it is applied directly to the nasal’ 
Sea beg 


ere the liver and the Hidaeys, baring, in 
he Searee, It cat medipal tetamen of th 
dollar for the aa the Set i aMorded a ~ ared 
prepaid Py Porter, fps eet istes for 8 


re mr mame ntti tne 
FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 








p PERRYS EG: 


ALBANY, SAG EW-YORK 


CUNMREFeOI 
BELMONT RANGE. 


4 ola ANTR DAAT DPUIPMUED 
edalwsadli dy wesw OU SL dite, 


IND NINETY-THREE OTHER VARIETIE 
OF STOVES &FURNACTS 
OF wHicH 
TWENTY-NINE ARE- NEW IN 1875 


ASK YOUR DEALFR TO SEND FOR SamPle§ 


THE FURNACE GRATE. — 


Combining 
the sdvan- 












po 
Bo 


sen U5ee 
me 


(TTT HALL | 


| 
it 
| 
MALTY Pe 
Vj 


eee 


| 





etc., 
6 LAKE 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOYNTON'S FURNACES, 


G.Puma § ompawas. Dw! DWELLIN 
eat” ea The only Furnaces made without 


* eine is’ 5 








. durable, an 
Baltimore Fire-piace 
power and Teonaney than any Heater 


Our Favorite { pall ot Gipeet, 
eating and Cooking 


Standard { GE, fr Tisdes on upper rooms. 
Princess { riat-top RANGE. 


New Cabinet { Portable Hot Closet RANGE. 


has greater 
ever sold. 


Are specially adapted for family use; splendid 
; ‘ect satisfaction, Also eating, 
be < e give perf een. 


and sold by 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &CO., 
234 Water Street, New York. 

Send for Circulars. 


SANFORD’S i Venvewnrve HEATER, 


with most valuable improvements, we now claim to 
be without. an equal for power, economy, conve- 
ntence, durability and style. 


STAG'S HEAD i*™Svaa""} RANGE, 


wih on withoss Hot Goes, * Water-back, or _—. 
te 2 the market. ae Soe it aie 
a ee ae nvially those who use fi. 


SWEET, HOME, PORTABLE RANGE, 


Beacon-Light 





wee nate Base- 


eniatepitertin, . Prices reduced. Siegen 
mado clinkers yemoves by simply shaking grate. 


SANFORD. MAMMOTH HEATERS 


wer in the 


THE HE. RATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St. New York. 


CULVER’S&SIMONDS' 


Hot Water and HOT AlK FURNACES, Bleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES. REGIS- 
TERS, and VENTILATORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
50 CLIFF STREET; NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Among the churches using our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 





ACHENOR FURNACES, 
FOR a Sonos AND? 


Send for Circulars to 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of ali Kinds. 


° EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥ | 
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Insurance. 
, INSURANCE Laws 


Tux sttetition recently givén to thé sub- 
ject of insurance in all its ramifications 
must eventuate ina large smount: of good, 
not only to the public, but to: all classes.of 
insurers and to the life, fire, and marine in- 
surance companies. The laws regulating 
insurance companies need thorough re 
vision, for, as Superintendent Chapman re- 
marked ‘in his Feport for 1874, “ tliey seem 
to have grown like a coral reef, without 
plan and limited only by existing wants or 
immediate necessities, And what is true 


of New York is true of other states,’ 


though the “patchwork,” or, ‘mass of 
verbiage,” as the Superintendent terms it, 
has here attained its most formidable 
dimensions, The cob veritions of 1673 and 
1874 gave some attention to this subje 
aod last year the rough draft of a law 
adapted to New York and other states was 
submitied and deliberated upon, but post- 
poned te.the recent session for further 
discussion and action. As the Journal 
of Commérce rema’rks, the difficulty does 
not lie in harmonizing the incongruities of 
the insurance laws of New York. That 
coulé be easily dove by a lear-headed 
thinker, familiar with insurance questions, 
The great trouble consists in framing such 
general Jaws as will satisfy the diverse 
constitutional provisions of the different 
states and recommend themselves to the 
legislatures, who must be persuaded to 
adopt them, If insurance legislatio# could 
be made uniform in all essential respeets— 
such legislation as a cenvention of experi- 
enced superintendents could frame, witb a 
sincere view of banishing existing inequal- 
ities and evils—the insurance companies 
doing business out of their own. stutes 
would be saved from many vexatious 
requirements and mucb extra expense and 
the insured would have new guaranties of 
security. The abuses of amalgamation 
among life ipsirance companies formed a 
standing topic with the convention. Ia 
1874 the superintendents declared that 
‘the evils resulting from the power given 
life insurance companies to insure each 
other's risks have been greater than the 
good resulting from the exercise of that 
power,” and recommended that the laws 
of any state which permits a life insur- 
ance company to,,reimsure any risk 
authotized to be taken by another com- 
pany be amended so as to. probibit 
such reinsurance after six months from 
the time the risk was takep, except 
upon the written consent of the policy- 
holder. ‘The Superintendent of New York 
prepared a bill to this purport and secured 
its passage through the senate; but it 
failed in the assembly. The attempt may 
be renewed this year on the united réecom- 
mendation of. the superintendents. Besides 
the greater protection which such a law 
would afford to policy-bolders, its effect 
wonld be to check the tendency to form 
new lifé insurance companies for’ the 
express object of taking business from 
broken-down institutions or of selling out 
their own-policy-holders in case of failure. 
The life insurance companies already in 
operation quite fully occupy the field. 
There is but little room for new ones, and 
it is not good policy to encourage their 
formation more rapidly than they are really 
needed. ° A law of New York forbids fire 
insurancé companies to assume single risks 
beyond ten per cent. of their capital. Sach 
a law was never necessary for ‘the regula- 
tion -of ‘ conservative companies, for no 
prodent and cautious concern would put 
more than thet proportion of its eggs in 
any one basket, The judiciously-managed 
companies never stake as high as ten per 
cent. upon a single risk. But other more 
reckless companies will, for the prospect 
of gain, ran that bazard. 
——_—— 


FIRE ENGINES. 


Tse. Fire Engineers’ Convention was in 
session Wednesday week, with President 
Hendricks in the chair. The committee on 
topics presented the following for report 
and discussion by the several committees : 

1. The importance of permanence of the 
position of chief and assistant engineers. 

% The evils of social visits by engine 
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companies, by which towns are left wholly 
oF partly unprotected. ; 
| 8. Importance of regulating the sale of 
petroleum. — 

| & The danger of gasoline gas machines 
aod the necessary precautions to regulate 
the same. 

5, The duty of fire departments in rela- 
ition to the protection of property from 
damage by water, as well as from burning. 

6. The importance of so arranging iron 
shutters that they may be opened from the 
outside of the building in ease of; fire. 

7. Uniformity of construction and color- 
ing of signal-boxes. 

8. Importance of a uniform system of 
indicating location of street hydrants on 
street lamps. 

9. Which fs the most effective plan for 
fighting petroleum fires. 

10. The importance of @ thorough inves- 
tigation of fires and rigorous’ punishment 
of incendiaries. : 

The following committees on the topics 
to be reported on were appointed by the 
chair: on the 1st topic, George T. Hope 
and H. H. Hall, of the National Board of 
Underwriters, and Chiefs Bennett, Haynes, 
and Sexton, 2. Chiefs Levi, Barnes, and 
Green, of Boston; Jarvis and Hopkins. 8. 
Chiefs Green, of Providénce; Battle, Ains- 
lic, aud Mr. McLean, of the New York 
Iusurance Board. 4 Ohiefs Bates, Bliss, 
Brown, of Newark; Smith and McCall. 
5. Chiefs Johnson, McFadden, Fanier; 
Heinmiller, and Hobrow. 6. Chiefs Bea- 
ner, Bates, Fitchey, O’Conner, and Woehler, 
7. Ohiefs Eaton, Blair, Currier; Dougan, 
and Brown, of Fairhaven, ~ 8, Chiefs 
Bliss, Chase, Eckel, and Seshone, 9. Chiefs 
Levi, Hills, Cronin, Lippert, and Hutch- 
ins. 10, Obiefs Peck, Hill, Ashworth; 
Kearns, and Vandever, J 

Chiefs O’Conner, Hill, and Kiyille were 
appointed to consider the topic of ‘the 
feasibility of the use of chemical engines 
and portable extinguishers in the extin- 
ghishment of fire.” ; 

The committee on the topic of “ Does the 
existence of any direct acting ‘system jus- 
tify the reliance on that system alone for 
the extinguishment of fires, without the aid 
of auxiliary movable fire engines?” re- 
ported that in their judgment no system of 
water supply justified a reliance upon it to 
the exclusion of auxiliary movable fire 
engines; and least of all does a direct serv- 
ice system justify such reliance, and that 
aro system can safely dispense with the aid 
of auxiliary movable apparatus, 

This report was, on motion, adopted. 
—<—<—— rr __ 


THE CELLULOID DANGER. 


AT the inquest in the case of Hugh Car- 
ney, who lost his life at the celluloid fire in 
Newark, John W. Hays, an employé of 
the company, testified that after the explo- 
sion the air was filled with a strong odor 
of camphor, which came from the direction 
of the drying room. The first floor was 
used for drying the paper used to absorb 
the water from the materials, the materia] 
itself being completed in the second story. 
The grinding-room was air-tight. Have 
known the heat to be 120 degrees There 
was a large quantity of celluloid in the 
second story. We had never been instructed 
that there was danger of an explosion. 
The material will burn like resinous wood. 
The celluloid was sometimes keptin zinc- 
lined boxes, sometimes in wooden ones, 
and at other times in bundles. The mate- 
rials used were kept in all parts of the 
building. Donot know the composition 
of the paper used. The gam camphor is 
first run through parallel rollers, to pulver- 
ize it. Don’t know of any ingredients 
being put in the camphor. We used 
alcohol in the room, a8 a solvent. The 
paper was prepared in the acid room. It 
came to me as a pulp. The material was 
run out in sheets. The mouth of the mill 
used would get very hot. I attribute the 
disaster more to the insecure coddition of 
the building than to the explosion. None 
of the materials were kept under water. 
In the room in which I was employed over 
night there were 45 persons. 





News of the firein Jordan & Marsh’s 
dry goods store, at Boston, Sept. 17th, was 
cried by the San Francisco newsboys one | 
hour after the alarm was sounded fn Bos- 
ton. Almost. a8 soon as the Boston fire 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


’ 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘ 


Annual Cash Income, . . . — 10,000,000 
Surplus. .. . . . + 4,000,000 
The Business is conducted upon methods 
which have been approved by long ex- 
perience—namely: ? 


‘ALL PREMIUMS ARE RECEIVED IN CASH, 
‘ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 
NO NOTES ARE TAKEN, 
THERE ARE NO UNREALIZABLE ASSETS. 


The Assets of- the Society are invested 
only in First-Class Convertible Prop- 
erty, as restricted by the Insurance Laws 
of the State of New York. These invest- 
ments are beyond the reach of Monetary 
DisTuRBANCES, furnishing a Security 
which is of great value to those depend- 
ing upon thefr insurance policies for 
the ultimate support of their families, 


The Lives insured are carefally selected, 
Tbe surplus premiums are returned an- 
NUALLy to the policyholders. 


During. the year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight hundred and 
sixteen thousand dollars to policyholders 
and their families in dividends, death- 
claims, etc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A, STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT 1. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALEER, — 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW. WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINOLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL. JAMES M, BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMASS. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 


ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED, GEORGEG. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
‘BENJ,F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jn., 
ALANSON TRASE, JOHN J. McoCOOK. 
JOHN T. MOORE, 5B. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH.: 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary, 


Principal Office at 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


*¢So Much Insurance for so Much 
. ‘Miomey.”’ 


-§T. LouIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


co. 
A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM {JIn- 
surance for a MINI- 








department heard the news, 


MUM Premiwm. 





__“™"* TLiverpool 
EQUITABLE 








LOstober. 14, 18. 





and London 
dnd Globe lastrence Company 


On the 3ist of December last the total assets. of the 


company were 
5 $26,740,000, 


and the total surplus over all labilities; including 
capital and reinsurance of current risks, i 


‘ ; . 
The net fire profits of the half-year ending June 
30th increase these figures by al 


$642,640, 
thus making the total assets 
| $27,382,000 
and the net surplus over all liabilities, including cap- 
ital, exceed ; , 
, $2,945,000. 
J. &E. PULSFORD, ; : 
Resident Secretary. 
No. 45 WiLttam 8t., New YORK, Sept. 10th, 1875. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Assets,Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus .. 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. Term 
insurance under the plan of : ' 


Deposit Insurance. 


a special feature in this dompany. Sefid for circulars 
and pamphlets issued hy this company. 


cae 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
BALSEY STEVENS, Sec'y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t See ¥- 
L, W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOUDWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N.Y. 


(OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 25th, 1875. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist December, 18745 © 

ge Seve to dist Desember, iiri, $6,512,086 21 

Policies not marked off ist . - 


on 
FaNnuaxry, WT4.........speseeeesecserecneceees 
Total amount of Marine Premiums......,. $8,945,344 40 


No Policies have been issued w Lif 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
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Total Amount of Assets........... $16,008,584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1971 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment ofinterest and redemption will bein gold. - 

A Mividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
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October 14, 1875.] 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY, 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 18TH, 1875. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, 75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities .. Ss 217,405 S4 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
6 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL DB CK, 
SAMU 
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G 
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THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
' CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE : 


157to163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is: transncted. 


Cash Capital..............cccs.00.... 81,000,000 60 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875,... 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July ist, 

WOU cpisaccssrete. os. ache, 2,316,539 70 





United States Life eunene Co., 
Nos. 261. po ba 7 Varren Street 264 Breadway 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
Pee se vom. NEARLY $4,000,000. 
features of this Com are ABSO- 
Lone 
and LIBERALITY TO THE 
All forms of LAfe and Bndowment Policies Teruet 
J EB. DE WITT, President. 
CHAS. E rn 
D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


stad 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO.., 
OF NEW YORK, 


144.& 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO: MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruarr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bamrurrr, Actuary. 





AGEMENT, 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has 
has paid Medividenas to F-hoiders; 
has ea diets or every ' Lia- 
Ite ratio of rpeasse fe, pacciets in 1874 was only 
THEINTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 


DIRECTORS. * 
HENRy Sroxns, - EDWARD SCHELL, 
EP Panam, &y Waar 
Epwanp Haroun” OHN D. oss 
Jamies i Melee, p Van ZANDT LAng, 
oun Weng, JAMES E. YEATMAN. 
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STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles. § Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSC 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 
NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
‘More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


| ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature; originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


-PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company fs all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company ‘to your confidence and support, Information as to Ingurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 














Farm and Gavrilen, 
TORICS OF INTEREST. § 


PREPARATIONS FOR SOMLING STOCK. 

Firdt.—It' 6 the safe side to have™ land 
enough set apart—say twelve acres for ten 
cows and two horses ; put your barnyard man- 
ure on this and divide as follows: early in 
September—after good preparation of the 
land—subsoiling, if the subsoil is clay or 
hard to drill in, fertilizing in the drill with 200 
or 300- pounds of acre; three 
acres of rye, two els a me we | oa. 

Second.—Same time drill in three acres of 
wheat, same manner, two bushels per acre. 

Third.—Plow up in the Fall, ready for early 
spring seeding, the remaining six acres; Gril et 
in three acres with oate, three bushels peracre 
(with fertilizer in drill same as for rye) as soon 
as it will do to work the land in thé spring. 

Fourth.~Drill.on the other three acres fod- 
der corn, two bushels per Scr®, ifrows* four 
feet apart, as s00n as the ground-gets Warm in 
the spring. “It planted too early cut-worms 
and cold weather will be likely to injure it se- 
riously. ' 

In addition” to these twelve acres, twovor 
three acres of ground should be prepared and. 
sown tn the fall—in September earl y—with dlo— 
ver seed, six quarts per acre, and orchard 
grass, one bushel per acre. This will do to fall 
back on, incase of Joss or deficieney in pha 
other cfops. . 

Rye will do to cut about the 1st “and will | 
last till about the 15th or 20th of May; then 
sut the remaining pertien for hay, and plow 
up and put in foddercom, The wheat will 
to cut after the rye. This and the orchard 
grass aod clover will last till oats are ready, 
and: fodder corn will sood fdilow thése. Ryo 
and wheat also may be cut two or three times 
if desirable, and then planted in fodder corp, 
In Jaly, after leat #arking of com, a6w turnips. 
broadcast—the strap-leaved variety, These will 
do for the late fall and winter feeding,” 
of the Oat-land, after thé Bats’ Have been 4 
should be plowed up and planted in mangold | 
wurzel or rutdbaga turnips; or more fodder 
‘corn may be cut when in full tassel end cured 
for winter feeding. ‘One feature of“our prac 
‘tice is to drill the eorn for our regular crop, in 
“sone places thick éndugit td thin@uét the sni- 
plus for feeding ada Teave the best btdiks that 
have ears on for grain. 

The system of soiling ts étiscep {file of pteat 
variety in the mode of proceeding. Charles E. 
Coffin, of ,Muirkirk, puts rye im the, fall as 
usual; ‘and {n the spring, beginning very early, 
sows three acres of oats every ten days for 
three or four plantings, then plants corn. He 
feeds orehard grass, clover, or lucerne (which 
he bas cut seven times) after rye; then oats, 
then edrN frost 5 then ma#gold! and 
rutabaga Yor winter feeding, “Gol tor Ze 
recommenés more oats tian we he ted 
above; but theirslow growth induces us to 
give them. no wore than three acres... William 
Crozier shows his eppreciation of orchard 
grass for soiling by putting in seventeen acres 
of it. White vetches, cabbage, white mustard, 
millet, and Hungarian grase are also used in 
the rotation for soiling.— Maryland Farmer. 


THE POTATO ROT—AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


In an article on potato rot, given in July 
last, it was stated that the history of the 
fungus of ‘the ‘potato: rot was intomplete. 
That the form of the fungus so destructive in 
late summer produced site spores .or ,repro- 
ductive bodies by dividion of the plant; and 
that they were not, reasoning from the con- 
dGuct of other related fungi, the spores which 
remained over winter or resting spores. As 
the resting spores of related fungi are pro- 
duced, if not by the union of two different 
plants, they are by the union of two different 
cells, correspending to the action of the 
stamen upon the pistil in flowering plants, and 
are, hence, called sexual spores. Some other 
fangi, when living upon one plant, produce 
asexual spores Galy; and the same. fungus 
living upon another plant produces sexual 
spores. In the article referred to it was 
stated that the clover had been thought to be 
the plant upon which the potato fungus 
formed its sexual spores, and some account 
was given of the atteuspt of Prof. Farlow, of 
the Bussey Institution, to ascertain the truth 
of this. The present season a potato rot 
appeared in England, which, while very de- 
structive, presented several features different 
frem the ordinary rot. It appeared much 
earlier in the season and confined itself mainly 
to the American sorts raised from English- 
grown seed. While some claimed this to bea 
new disease, others stated that it had appeared 
im former years, and that .older,varietiés, as } 
well as new ones, were attacked by it. In 
exathining the’ new potate rot, Mr, Worthing- 
ton G. Smith, an expert fungologist, found the 
long-sought-for resting or sexual spores of 
the Peronospora infestans, or potato-rot fungus. 
“The common or asexual sporess re produced 


tt. : 
‘YY Or stivér, the ma 


by the fungus when it appears upon the sur- 
face in the potato leaf or stem, while the 
al are produced within the tissues 





Mr. Smith feels very confident 

' ‘that be has diseovered spore 
Of the fungus, and pub ; one, 
with engravings, in The‘ tele 
for July 17th last. = is still at work at it, 


“atid we shall probably bear more about the 
Paste It is too soon yet to say what will be 
‘the practical effect of this discovery in en- 
abling us to avoid the potato rot; but aknowl- 
edge of the enemy in all its forms cannot fail 
wy. aw me a good TS H T 
. USEFUL b 
Vienna Gread and Vienna beer are said to be 
the best in the world. Both owe their supe. 
siority to the yeast used, which is prepared { 
the following manner: Ivdian corn, sl Lae 
and rye (all sprouting) are powdered an 
mixed, and then macerated in water at a tem- 
peratare of 149° to 160° Fab. Saccharifica: 
tion. “place “ih '® ours; when thé 
liqude i fagkell off and allowed to clear, and 
fermentation is set up by the help of a minuté 
quantity of any ordinary yeast. Carbonid 
acid is disengaged during the process with so 
»much y that the “ey of yeast are 
‘thrown up by fhe gas, and hee on 
thé afrfaes, Where they ton scum. 
The latter is carefully removed and consti- 
tutes the best and purest yeast, which, when 
rained and tye cif in an hydraulic press, 
- be kept from etght eon days, rd- 
fog to so —N " 
Brown bronze dip, for coating hat-hooks 
and similar small hardware articles, is made 
of fron ‘scales,4 Th. 5 argenic, 1 oz.; muriatic 
acid, 1'D.} zine, 
should be kept in only when the bath is used. 
The castings must be perfectly Gee trom LF ow 
and grease. ° 
A good test for gold or sliver. isa pred of 
lunge waustie,: Mixed with 9 stick of 
wes Blightly Wet thé” metal'ts be tested, 
and rub Jit gently with, the causti gold 
A carkd 10804 $ bb Ween in- 
ferior metal, it will be quite black. 
A cheap fertilizer consists of sulphate of 
ammonia, 60 Ibs.; nitrate of soda, 40 Ibs. 
ground bone, 260 Ba 5_plaster, 250 Tbs. ; salt’ 


3g bushel; wood ashes,3 bushels; stable 
manurey 20 4 the abot t 
to-six acres. ria ring: it 


costs about $15. It is said to give as good re- 


to be mos the Te fertilizers 
Sod Brae: 

_ To ve a handy paint, break ap egg into 
‘a dish and’beat ‘slightly. | Use thd whité only 
if for white paint; then stirin coloring mat- 
ter to suit. Red lead makes a good red paint. 
To thin it, use a little skimmed milk. Eggs 
that are a little too old to eat will do for this 

Loos 


Brey ate Pie a Printed list of 


questions posted in some suitable place on his 
premises, Where his family add) those in his 
employ, as well as his visitors, will have op- 
portuwity to read frequently. We give some 
of them, but the list can be extended ; 

Do your cows feed in swamps.and on boggy 
lands? - 

Have you good, sweet running water con- 
venient for stock, and is it abundant and 
permanent in hot, dry weather ? 

Have you shade trees in your pasture, or do 
you think that cows make better milk while 
lying-down. x; in discomfort in the hot, 
botiag wo 
Do you us 
, Cons from pasture at milking time, thus over- 

heating their blood and bratding'théir dadéra? 

Do you cleanse the udder of cows before 
milking by wasbing their teats with their own 
milk and practice further economy by allow- 
ing the droppings to go into the milk-pail? 

Do you enjoin upon your thilkers to wash 
their hands tliorougbly before sitting down to 
milk; or do you think that uncleanliness in 
this respect is notimportant for milk that is 
to be treated for butter making ? 

When a cow makes a missfep Witile being 
milked, do you allow your milkers to.kick her 


back and sides with a heavy stool, accom- 
panied by sundry profane remarks addressed 
to the cow to teach her manners 

Is the air about your mflk-barn ” ‘or milk- 
house reeking with the foul emanations of, the 
pig-sty, the manure-heap, or otber pestiferous 
odors ? ‘ 

Good, fresh, clean water, and fr abundance, 
is one of the most important requisites for 
milch cows; and it should be in convenient 
places, where stock will not be required to 
travel Jong distancee,to elake their thirst. If 
springs and running streams cannot be had in 
pastares; ® good :wellywith a windmill and 


back into the well, so as to keep up a constant 
supply of good; freshwater) 0 
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lid,*10 ozs. The sine 


dbgs éva stones to hurry up the! 


with heavy boots, or to pound her over the, 


pump, makes an efficient substitute, and the’ 
waste water ‘uiay, if newessary, be) ¢OnAucted*| terprising men have gone out with capa and 











OLEOMARGARINE 
The well-known tages oO 


po a aetna al 
of whole-milk ebeese, and that he never has 


séeti one which Could’ Hot be as readily dis- 
\tmyniahed tromr-whole-mflk cheese as shoddy. 
aoe toe Wool. He also says the oleémar/ 
; ud’ tised, is derived only from animals 
caladghtored for'fo0d , that great cleanliness is 
aah in making, and that the eight factories in 
sy! this cheese is made are models of neat- 
Hefdrther claims that the addition of 
; blébiistgerine to skim milk enables the menu- 
hig F‘to produce a cheese as digestible 
esome as the average whole-milk 
eke une short, however, in a peculiar 
ehatoe “fife concludes as follows : 

‘After a careful and unptejudiced sctutlof 
into all its bearings, Tam unable to find any 
well-grounded objection to the mennfacture 

and sale of this kind of cheese, in the way I 
see it carried on; and, since I see in it a much 
better use of skit milk than we have ever 
been able to make before, I have felt disposed 
to encourage rather than oppose — 





yy “Shy make, or following ey tet 
i sane eas: PRU 
milk cheese, and, hence, is in no danger pe di- 


turbing to any considerable extent the sale of 


whole- cheese jo any quarter. 
x * it ine ol an desny other uct 
of the - 


“3. That the pret of adenine fat to 
skim milk is capable of making a cheese rich, 
palatable, and nutritious, which would not be 
so without sci ad@ition..- © 

“4, That it enables dairymen to make a bet- 
ter use of skim milk than they have ever been 


as tik Geriel Whitin Whadab oro 
margarine in cheese making lies in improving 


skim-milk cheese, for which it is designed to 
be and is a legitiniate substitite.”” 


Tt A SPEDE FOR FOP TRY. . 
In successfully keeping several hundred 
owls at a me we found it, both 1 
f ent to havea supplyof Paty ea 
accessible. Atthé ea of ‘the season there 
was Do more ¢orti tang id Proportion to the 
number fowls ordi- 
nary ediecay, fireta Beds”, of rt Nala 
pains la tried, one here described 
was found to be the best. One of its import- 
ant features is its capacity for accomodating 
a large flock.’ "If made of boards 16 feet long, 


one box is large, enomgh for 150fowls. When 
the food is always ready the fowls do not all 


Ment & 05 at ‘the @amé | yang 1 ' 
Fe omega ead fc 
op an g, though ? 

in feeding fowl: Gocks. Another good 
feature is its cleailinets. "The food cannot be 
fouled by befhg tramped and trodden _Upon, 
and ip fine food note: fs ted. 

Crushed bojled potatoes and meal or other soft 
food may bé fed as well'as , and the food 
is protected frommraia and snow, | ' The trough 
is raised upon feet™abont ‘three inches ‘from 
the ground, On each Bide is a foot-board nine 
inches wide, and the feed-epace is six inches 
wide. Thus two boards twelve inches wide 
will form the bottom, The ttough ‘may be 
two or three inches deep, or more if thonght 
desirable. The feeding spaces are made of 
square pickets, one tpeh thick, with the edges 
rounded off smoothly, and afoot long. One 
side of the cover is hinged, so that it can be 
raised in filling the box, and fastened with a 
hasp end peg when shut down. 
nience of removal, a small. wheel may be 


other, so that-it is in reality a sort of wheal- 
barrow, which can be moved from ‘place’ 'to 
place. Ifsomelittle:trouble is taken to dress 
the lumber and put the trough together neat- 
ty and to paint it, it will make a very neat ad- 
dition to the poultry-yard and will 

more durable than if left rough. - 


Es Ses SS ee 


“Mr, Edward Wickson, the editor of. ths 


“Dairy Department” of the Uties Herald, in 
his recent trip across the continent, gives the 
followtig uceount ye tipo tn Nebraska: 


dati hast “ope td iat Samal 


and the prairies of Nébraska. Here pron 


tried _a somewhat 
caigeteueee 


loses: its freshness es the fall comes on; but it 
ee It is 


standing hay, ie.as goed .feed as the care- 
fully collect uct® of the meadow. 
There are now S@brté te dsé fhié inexhaustible 


supply of fodder for dairy manufacture. Ep- 


erected cheese factory’ Bhildings ‘st ' North 
Piatte,.a: frontier settlement,'in the midst of 












For conve- 


placed at one eid and a pair of handles at the | 


mil be mach 


The cattle are herded on the 
na livelihood the year around 
without shelter. There are no fences, no 

of in- 


bok iy ota nm our 


2 Aas 7 te. The men who own the 
ry Own dairy cows. The cows are 


let loose to feed, and are driven in at milking 
-time. The grass is free and the cattle are 
ebeap.,.The itech of expeiise ts the eiiploy- 
ment of men enough to do ‘the milking,.and 
} these men use the interyeniog “hours part in 
‘manufacturing the cheese and part in keeping 
the herd within bounds. This fs one of 
the newest dairy enterprises in this country. 
Those engaged in it expect to find ample 
market for their product in the Western cities, 
with which they are connected by the Pacific 
railways. The enterprise seems to promise 
reward for the capital and stata which its 
pursuit requires,” 


GREATER VALUE OF COVERED MANURE. 


| Tete. quite important for farmers to save all 
the manure from the farm possible, and quite 
as important to save it in such a way as om 


refult'in #6140 Waste os pon. 
in piléa, d e ‘open 
mt. atone of its ti by the gusés passing = 


into the atmosphere and the soluble parts 
washing out. It has been frequently stated 
thateovering it would Prevent much waste, 
aa ‘Lor Kiveaid, a Scotch -farmier, has 
demonstrated the rath of the theory by ex- 
periment. 

Four acres of good soil were scemeiaits two 
of them were manured with ordinary barn- 
yard manure, and. two with an equal quantity 
of manare from the covered shed. The whole 
were platted with potatoes. The products of 
each acre were as follows: 

Potatoes treated with barnyard manure: 

One acre produced 272 busbels, 

One acre produced 292 bushels. 

Potatoes manured from the covered sheds: 

One acre produced 442 bushels. 

One acre produced 471, bushels. 

The next year the land was sown with 
wheat, when the crop was as follows : 

Whest on jew treated with barnyard ma- 
nuré: 

One acre prodtced 41 bushels 18 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

One acre produced 42 bushels 38 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

Whent on land manured from covered sheds : $ 

Ono acre produced 55 bushels 6 pounds (ef 
61 pounds per bushel). 

One acre produced 58 bushels 47 orem (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

The straw also yielded one-third more upon 
the land fertilized with the manure from the 
covered gtalla than upon that to which the 
ofdinary manure was applied. 

FOREIGN CROP REPORTS. 

The wheat crop ‘in tHe United Kingdom 

(Great Britain and Ireland), it seems certain, is 

Wabaverage. Both straw. are are 
sob haye been greatly nybred ‘the re- 
cent storms in the midland counties and in 
many other parts of the count The crops 
are foul wih reat! tlhe ean mildew, 
and the samples are necessarily inferior in 
color and general qualities, The reports of 
the potatoes are variable, disease having made 
bot a slight appearance in some districts. Mr. 
Thomas C. Scott estimates the wheat crop of 
1875 in the United Kingdom at 9,625,000 qrs., 
with estimated requirements of. foreign wheat 
aqual-to 13,500,000 quarters, which isa larger 
arount than has ever been imported. « ' 

In Germany, from 4 mail advices of tine 21st, 
the agricultural reports state that almost 
everywhere the harvest bas been completed 
under favorable auspices ; but as regards quan- 
‘tity the crop of 187 will not’ tank with zood 

te.. .Thia ° applies ‘especially to. wheat, 
which on almost ali samples shown bears traces 
of weather damage in ‘color, second growth, 
and numerous undeveloped corns. Rye fs of 
good quality, on: the ‘whole; but this cannot 
be said of barley and oate, 

In a communication to thé London (Eng.) 
Times, Mr. James Caird, the well-known agri- 
culttral writer, euthg @p the Brisi#h. 
on breadstuffs, and ‘conetndds ‘that, “ under the 
aouble influence of deficient yield and dimin- 
ished extent, it will be prudent to reckon ona 


reduction in the total of 16,000,000 bushels, 
which fs equivalent to rendering. England de- 


t on the foreign su) fox aix and s 
instead of five and a months’ con 
sumption. 
_ GROWING POTATOES UNDER STRAW. 


One of my neighbors last season raised over 
400 bushels of fine potatoes per acre under 


rt wile abe BGLoSe Being 


waraisee re and dry. His plan is to plan’, 
fe de shallow (one or two es deep), in rows 
Ae 
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fedtant solutiins to’ wash and : 
places. Cafbofic atid is' du excellent dis 
ant; It can be obtained of any dru . 
for use., Tt bas an unpleasant smell; b 
can be remedied by making the ¢ ) 
weaker. Sulphate of iron is an r good dis- 
infectant. Dissolve one pound of thé sulphate 
in two gallons of water. This is one of the 
cheapest as well ad most éffettive disinfectants. 


cog de eorreaponéent of The Reral World 
says: -“ A farmer may be much alded- by. tak- 
ing one or more agricultoral journals, . which 
will ey soe me guide, Hecan find 
out what is transpiring in the outside world ; 
he-hag'the (prices, corrected: weekly; 
and he receives general information as to the 
manner of farming ae eRRet ae of the coma 
try: » 

..A lot of thirty head of wild horses was 
reeently brought down from the mountains in 
Mendocino Oo., California,to Healdsbarg and 
sold at public suction. They were of various 
sizes and ages, ranging from 500 to 900 pounds 
and from two to eight years. Nearly every 
horse was sound and healhy. . The prices 
averaged about $20—the | lomest, e and the 
highest $31, 


--« Slopsirom the kttétien can te run upon 
a heap of dirty which may be occasionally 
shoveled over-and ehanged after it has ab- 
sorbed a good. deal of filth, It ig then well 
worth removing as.s fertilizer. It is better 
than running under ground into a pit, where 
the odors gerierally find some way of escape, 
often into thé kitchen, on accotnt of soltte de- 
fect or stoppage of the pipess:.. » ~.4 


-vee The available residue. of the wool used 
in any manufacture is about 20 per cent, of the 
whole amount. Of this waste all is of more 
or less value as manure. It is strictly nitro- 
genous and has Httle other value: The pro- 
portion of nitrogen is only about 8.85 per cent. 
of the woolen and its value to the farmer be- 
comes a question of carriage. 


...The editors‘of the Indiana Farmer have 
been shown an ear of corn surrownded by 
twelve other ears, each separate and distinct, 
except being joined to the center ear at the 
base, 

ooo IETS” SstiMated that we grew-weidges, 
chiefly; for\ railraad purposed, built in the 
United States during the last ten years’ have 
cost $150,000,000. The West has built the 
greatest number. Alt rif 


..Mr. Bidwell, one of the bandidates tor 
governof in California, owns a ranche at Chico, 
where he resides, whicb is 22,000 acres in ex- 
tent and comprises immense wheat-flelde, or- 
chards, and vineyards. 

... The United States Fish Commission has 
begun operations at the headwaters of the 
Sacramento River, California; fér the’ season 
of 1875. Last year nearly six million salmon 
were obtained from that place. 


..The exports of butter fron Frante in 
1874 amounted to $3,000,000. pounds, ‘worth 
$18,000,000. This is calculated to represent 
the product of 400,000 dows; each yielding 
about 200 pounds of butter yearly. 


.-».An apparatus has been devised in France 
by which, with thé aid of électricity, Noles 
may be pierced oe the thickest glass 
safely anid quickly. « 

. 1 /Phirty-four Leicester rams Were recently 
sold-in England at.public sale for $3,080, One 


ram brought.§600, and was purchased to be 
shipped to New Zealand. 


Tes crop of se weatexne: 
ally very ® and prices sre qnité low,” 
many places they. cannot be sold in quantity at 


over twenty-five cents a bushel. 


--By the Bessemer process of making steel 
not lees thao 4,000,000 tons of coal are sayed 
amually tp Engiand. 7 f > & it 

pee English farmer has sold his wheat 
this season for $280, the straw of the same 
crop yielding him $800... -. 

--A vein of excellent coal has been dis- 


covered near Lawrence, Kansas, at a depth of 
forty-five feet below the surface. 


...- Anthracite coal. in, large quantities has 
been discovered in the Shenandoah Mountains, 
in Virginia, nineteen miles from Harrisonburg. 

..-A Chi SVPOR eI in Scot- 
ca for 1 ~ yp 
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“Read this or Show Your Neighbors! 
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which is made of Strictly 
e hundred d 


tu ’ Clair St. 


Paint your Houses with 


~-Miller Bros’Chemi 


ical, Paint, 


C slie Dae one. | Thiy > Bisel iss ne 
three times as lo ~hk LEC cos one-third less than | Ay - ia the aerke. Inquire 
of dealers for Pain hieh 9B one undred thousand buildings. ‘All other 

emi its are base imitations iar Sent tor. colons and testinonials, which eh will Be 
Address ae MILLER BROS., 109 Water St., Clevelan 


or, New York Enamel Paint Ce,, 103 Cuurch ae me 













CHARTER OAK! 


TRIOTLT THE PUREST AND BEST.. 


IXED PAINT. 


and REDUCED PRICE-LIS7T. 
MIXED PAINT ‘CO., 68 Barclay St., N. ¥« 





SWIVEL. PLOW. 


Perfection Obtained! 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 


Higganum, Ct. 


HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW | out: 
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» i ae - gr for Plastering. Oil Cloth, and 


Ke one will build without it when mer underat wlara and Sam ee 
Keep these goods, cite eee tuated to han Sear Bib dciite Bediers 


CO., 140 Lake Street, Chicago, Ili. 
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EK. HOWARD & CO., 
552 ‘Broadway, New York. 
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MANURE LOE RING CO., 
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SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 
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pe. iss East Second St. Cincinnati 


WENEELYS BELLS. 


pantie ce Knee 1826, 1 aA ch have acquired a sepotation 
unequaled by any 











A MARVEL: OF: CHEAPNESS, 


‘SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 











‘USE THE BEST AND NONE OTHER! — 


HEALTH, comrorr, DECEN. 
’ “aw, and a i Omy 





36 DEY ST. NEW YORK. 


PAMPHLET GRATI 





‘BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 
(L0D0-MAGNES. 
= WA ARE A 8O mION REMEDY 
Digestive, and Bilious Dis- 


, Bi 
eases, Nery ousness gad ick Headache, Constipation, 
em me aati Diuretts and Tor ie ys 
Sty sis requ. wt 2 nD ° 
by ck oF mdler, of Columbia College. 


Bore Gr SPRING co., 






Refers to B. BE. HALE, 06 Park Place, New York. 
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mall LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA, 
_ersee, 




















~ DR. RADWAY'S 
CAASAPARILEIAN 
RESOLVENT. 


THE GREAT BLOCD PURIFIER, 


¢OR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Laumgys or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE 
VITIATING TE 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrd 

ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flegtit 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin. and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronehitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, ete. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 
R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURK MORE COMPLALNTS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 
RELUBF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY~OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS-PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, UEASES TO EXIST. 


In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced , 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad OCotghs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quivsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with ‘Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhea. Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Sp 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of! the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 7 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 














the application of 





Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
to RAPWAY & Co., No. 32 Warren S8t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth theusands will be 


ENTENNIAL PRIN 
the neatest, simplest, 
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DEGRAAF 


M. TAYLOR. 


& TAYLOR, 


W. H. Degmaar. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New tea” 
, STILL VONTINOE TO KERP TRE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offe: 
Prices. 





to Retail at Wholesale 


Please state where you saw this. 





Voleanie Medicines, whieh Convulse the System by their 
violent Catbartic a¢tion, must not be taken for Constipation. 
The mild, soothing, and painless operation of 


Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT 


is exactly what is required and will speedily cure the most 


chronic cases. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





To School Officers and Church Trustees: 
DON’T BUY 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Zerms from the 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


“MARVEL” 


OOL DESKS, 


184 and 186 State Street Chicago Ill. 





REMINGTON 


Tue Reminoton Srw- 


Ine Macuine has sprung 


rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing the best CoMBI- 
NATION of good quali- 
ties—viz., Jight running, 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, 
durable, with perfect lock- 
stitch. 


Itis aShuttle Machine, 


@RICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS.—Ira 
yarn D hours ANTED. Tne to re BEOAY a maine 


TH REMINGTON WORKS also manufacture the new DouBLE-BARRELED 


ive action, with patent joint 
G@TON RIFLES, adopted by NINE different 
tary, Hunting, an 
HIMINGTON wona 
- hest score ever made at any match 
RIFLE, at oor, Sept. 26th, 1874. 


PRINCIPAL OEFICES: 


E. Remington & Sons, | 
Remington S. M. Co., 
Remington Ag’! Co., | 


llion, W. Y. 


Target pespeoeas all kinds of Pte 
large age majority of all ithe io prises at the National Creedinocr, Range, 


with Automatic Drop 
Feed. Design beautiful 
= and construction - the 


very best. 

REMINGTON MAcurne, 
in the third year of its 
existence, has met with a 
more rapid increase of 
ratio of sales than any 
machine on the market. 


proved MOWING macurene, » GTERL Px. Fuows, STSEL am. < Contr. 


, TRONw Bripg 


LOADING SHOT-GUN, 


BREECH- 
check, a marvel of ce benety, finish, and cheapness, and the CELEBRA- 


ENTS and renowned throughout agg 1a 
fie-Canes, Metallic Cartridves iii, 
in Burope was 


made witha REMINGTON 


FFICES : 


ew York. Arms. 
, New res, Saar py Machines. 
Sewing Machines. 
ey tom eee 
Utica, 12 
$ilamta. Ge. 'eGive's Ope se, Marietia St, 8.M. 
W: in Machines. 
Lf 
Sewin; 





Nowar! 
Jersey 





CROWN OF LIFE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


+ for the a selling 
early every specimen copy 

examined bs an onder fora 
4 aye & mailed on 


rare Ga. Specimen pases free 10 all 


SILVER ( CAROLS. 


NG&: of ber School and Juvenile Singing 

i N‘ we nave long wanted” is the praise 

ery di & per dozen. Ask your book- 

——,' Yor i tet! or — 7 cents for sample copy. Speci- 


ANTHEM CHOIR. 


The eee — extant for ~ ode tg Ferry) fee 
ing Choir Service, also convention use 
doz. Sample copy $1. Specimen pages tne 


W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, 0. 
GODREE & Drills. “sl Eyes 
Agents. ie ger. book 
Sus at xuges < sey 8t. Louis, Mo, 


The demand is 
book, New Pe Bong, 











MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Crude mm Wark 


ELECANT NEW DESICNS. 
For Sale by all leading Dealers. 


Factories, Midd wn, 
Shes 13 John Street, N.Y. 








$10: $25ris Soent ee Cares Stare 


Amateur Workers: in 
FANCY WooDS 


ed that we have just issued our new and 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 
list of W: 
jm me me a new woot. with prices and om 


on application with 
0. stamp. 
GEO W. READ & co., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth and 6th sts., B.R.; N.Y. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects an of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edyin the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whetber it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause, Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Gentine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers, 
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WHAT THE VIOLINS SAID. 


“** We're all for love,’ the violins said.” 
—SIDNEY LAUIER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Dollove you? DoI love you? 
Ask the heavens that bend above you 
To find language and to prove you 
If they love the living sun. 
Ask the burning blinded meadows 
What they think about the shadows, 
If they love the falling shadows, 
When the fervid day is done. 


Ask the blue-belis and the daisies, 
Lost amid the hot field-mazes, 
Lifting up their thirsty faces, 
If they love the summer rains. 
Ask the linnets and the plovers, 
In the nest-life made for lovers, 
Ask the beea and ask the clovers— 
Will they tell you for your pains? 


Do I, darling, do I love you? 

What I pray, can that behoove you? 

How in Love’s name can I move you, 
When for Love’s sake I am dumb! 

If I told you, if I told you, 

Would that keep you, would that hold you 

Here at last where I enfold you? 
If it would—Hush! Darling, come! 
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CREEDS. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 


Creeps have lost much of their former 
hold upon the people who own them as 


their doctrinal standards. Their authority 
reached its hight in the seventcenth cen- 
tury, which may be called the age of 
symbolatry,* while ours is rather an age 
of symboloclasm. Private judgment and 
individual responsibility assert now more 
than ever their Christian right and duty to 
“try all things and to hold fast that which 
is good” (I Thess. v, 21), and to “search 
the Scriptures daily whether those things 
be so” (Acts xvii, 11). The tendency of 
the age is to undervalue dogmas and to 
make less account of what men believe 
than what they practice, as if principles 
and convictions had nothing to do with 
actions. Many would discard creeds 
altogether and acknowledge no standard 
of doctrine and duty but the Bible, as 
interpreted by every man’s private judg. 
ment. For, as there is no such a thingas a 
‘‘unanimis consensus patrum” to which the 
Council of Trent would vainly bind the 
interpretation, still less is there a unan- 
imous.consent of Reformers and modern 
Protestant theologians, except in the 
fundamental articles on which Christians 
of all ages and sects have agreed. 

The modern antipathy to creeds is a 
natural reaction against an excess of ven- 
eration, which put them on a par with the 
Word of God and virtually above it. It 
has some good reason in the fact that not a 
few of the Confessions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are unreasonably 
lengthy and minute, and. overloaded with 


metaphysical theology, which has no. 


business in a een vente There is 


‘| world and that which is to come. 
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reason to be clearly rooted and founded in 
the divinely-inspired Scriptures, since God 
alone is the Lord of conscience and bas a 
right to prescribe what man should believe 
on condition of eternal salvation. Theo- 
logumenon is human speculation and ought 
to be left free. a 


Nevertheless, the Church bas always 
had and always will have creeds, as well 
as catechisms, hymn-books, and directories 
of worship and discipline. The Bible 
must and will be explained, epitomized, and 
popularized in innumerable forms. Public 
teaching and preaching must be regulated 
and guarded against error and heresy, 
if order, decency, and propriety are to be 
maintained in the Churcb. The eighteen 
hundred years of Christian thought, con- 
flict, and experience cannot bave been 
in vain. History is no child’s play or much 
ado about nothing. It is a most serious 
work, in which God and man are the joint 
actors; it is the gradual unfolding of a plan 
of infinite wisdom and love and a pro- 
gressive development of humanity. The 
profound investigations of the purest and 
noblest minds, the theological controversies 
and metaphysical battles which have skaken 
the Church and the world in ages past, 
have resulted in a most valuable body of 
knowledge of divine truth which Christen- 
dom will never dispense with. The form 
may be changed and improved; the sub- 
stance will remain. ; 

Creeds are a condensed history of Chris- 
tian doctrine. They are the landmarks of 
progress. They embody the mature results 
of preceding controversies and phases of 
development. They still enshrine the 
faith of their respective churches, their 
understanding of God’s revelation, their 
views on the way of salvation, their most 
sacred convictions on the mysteries of this 
They 
are not dead relics of the past; but living 
institutions of the present, guides in the 
knowledge of truth and the study of the 
Scriptures, regulators of public doctrine, 
restraints upon the license of preaching, 
safeguards of the deposit of faith, bonds 
of union.and fellowship to the millions who 
acknowledge them. In proper subordina- 
tion to the Word of God as the only 
infallible and absolute rule of faith and 
reduced to reasonable limits, creeds will 
always be necessary and useful until we 
shall see face to face and know even as we 
are known. 
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A BUNDLE OF CONTRADICTIONS. 


[A NEIGHBORHOOD TALK, AS REPORTED BY MR. 
CopptINa.) 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 


‘‘Nor many years ago,” 
Crosbie, “a certain famous regiment visited 
Boston. They remained over Sunday and 
held religious ‘services in one of the city 
churches, their own chaplain preaching the 
sermon and conducting the usual exercises. 


said Doctor 


I recollect that the incongruity of Sips 


affair struck me quite forcibly.” 
“ Yes,” said Betty Prince; ‘‘ one fancies 


‘diately begins to imagitie ttiose drilled | 


b shes “soepssteteed a ot 
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only seven but seventy times seven,’ or 
‘ Peace on earth, good will to men’?” 

‘* Well, pow,” said my Aunt Sarah, 
‘*suppose they were fighters. We don’t 
stop preachin’ to people because they live 
contrary to the Bible. Bad folks are the 
very ones that need to hear preachin’.” 

‘*It seems to me,” said Emily, “tbat the 
point of difference is just here. Bad folks— 
as, for instance, the selfish, tbe vain, the 
unjust, the deceitful, the ill-tempered—are 
sorry for or, at any rate, ashamed of their 
bad traits. Nobody exults in possessing 
them. Incidents glorifying them are not 
set {o rhyme and committed to memory by 
school children, The sentiment of the 
community is against them. It is all very 
well for a preacher who believes in truth to 
preach truth toan audience who believes 
in truth; but it is hardly the thing for 
a preacher who believes in fighting to 
preach love and peace to a churcbful of 
professional fighters, who glory in their 
profession, which profession is honored by 
the Church and by the community in gen- 


eral.” 
‘*His sermon would be a curious one,” 


said Doctor Crosbie, “if it enforced the 
special duties of his hearers and also the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings.” 

“Yes,” said Betty Prince, “it would 
need to be a combination sermon; a sort of 
half-and-half mixture of friendliness and 


strife.” 
‘¢His intermingled exhortations,” said 


the Doctor, ‘‘ might be imagined to go on 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘My dear 
Christian soldiers, Christianity excels all 
other religions, because it brings the gos- 
pel of peace and good will to men. No 
other religion is based on precepts so 
eonobling. It teaches forbearance, long- 
suffering, and forgiveness of injuries, even 
unto seventy times seven.. Should any 
slight be offered to our nation or encroach- 
ment made upon its rights, you will,I 
trust, be eager to avenge the same by 
killing any of the inbabitants of the 
offending country who may show fight 
and by injuring it in all honorable ways, 
Its fighters are your enemies. They, 
probably, as well as yourselves, are be- 
levers in the meek and lowly Jesus, and 
will work as zealously for your destruction 
as you for theirs. Such efforts are praise- 
worthy; and to encourage them Science 
has lent her powerful aid. The art of 
slaughter bas progressed side by side with 
Christianity and civilization, so that in 
cases where once only hundreds were slain, 
as in the barbaric ages, thousands can 
now be destroyed. A large bombshell has 
been invented, which in bursting scatters 
smaller ones in every direction. The effect 
is most satisfactory. The old Jewish 
teachings were an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth; but Christ said: ‘A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.’ ‘Love your enemies,’ 
‘Bless those that despitefully use you.’ 
How touchivg! How elevating! -‘Love 
your enemies.” Sublime sentiment! Should 
your duties ever bring you into collision 
‘with a _héathen nation, avail yourselves of 
every opportunity of gaining converts to # 

{whose teachings are so heavenly, 
‘Bhatp shooting is excellent practice. Being 
this, you will be able to ne ove 
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“No,” said Betty Prince; ‘* because he ~ 2 ie 


would be careful to choose subjects far 
away from the special interests of his” 
hearers—as, for instance, the wickedness’ ~ 
of the Jews and their unbelief in 
Christ.” 

‘It’s very well to talk,” said Uncle John. 
‘Anybody can run down anything. -I'd> 
like to have fighting done away with my- 
self; but what bothers me isto see how 
we're going to get along without it.” 

‘* Just as individuals and neighborhoods 
get along without it,” said Doctor Grosbie— 
“by appealing to law. We must haven 
permanently organized system of national 
arbitration.” 4 

‘*But how shall we get it?” asked Betty.” 
‘*Common folks like us can’t do much in 
such a great matter.” ¢ 22 = 

“ Luckily it does not rest on our b shéaks 
ders,” suid Doctor Crosbie, turning the 
leaves of his pamphlet. ‘‘ The subject lias 
been brought before the British Parliament 
more than once, and there have been three 
world’s conventions held in Europe for the 
purpose of discussing it.’ Ourown govern- 
ment looks favorably upon it and six im+ 
portant codutries have declared in its fayor. _ 
President Grant says: ‘The world ig bes 
coming civilized and learning there is a 
better way to settle difficulties than by 
fighting.’ Charles Sumner said: ‘Thereis 
no question so supremely practical.’ ” 

“Talk! talk! Nothing but talk? said 
Uncle Jobn. It can’t be done, Ti set my 
foot down on that, and Til tell you why, 
The world. isn’t good enough. When the 
world is good enough there won’t be any 
fighting. We shall be in the Millen- 
nium. 

‘It seems to me,” said Emily, ‘that the 
establishment of an International Tribunal 
would proceed from wisdom, rather. than 
from goodness. Courts of justice are 
plenty among us; yet there are no signs of 
the immediate coming of the Millennium. 
It is not generally understood that men 
must become good before they go to law. 
They go to law because it is a more agree- 
able, more convenient, and more civilized” 
way of settling disputes than the old way 
of fighting.” 

‘*Looking back to see how the world hag 
already progressed in this respect,” gaid 
Doctor Crosbie, “ gives hope for the 
future.” , 

“I see by these pamphlets,” I remarked, 
“ that societies are being formed, petitions — 
being presented to governments, and the. 
good work going on gloriously, One meet-. 
ing resolves that ‘the tendencies of» public 
opinion call for @ new and earnest. consid- 


eration of the usages and laws of nations, ~ Fe 


especially in regard to war.” Werequire, ~ 
it seems, not only arbitration, but a ‘High 
Court of Justice,’ ‘a tribunal that shall 
represent and dispense law—law in its — 

dignity, impartiality, and universality,” 


‘Nations stand related to each other in ¢ 


their rights and powers and obligations as 
individuals stand in their private relations,’ 
‘To secure harmonious and pleagant social” 
intercourse it is often simply necessary 
that the rights and duties of citizens be 
cleatly defined by the law. . . . The 
same is true in the commonwealth of 


nations,’ ” 





i +t sors 1 Tribunal must at 
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_Anterests,” I remarked. 
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individual fighting gave place to the judicial 
combat, which was conducted according 
to certain laws and in the presence of 
Jegally-sppointed judges. Then came 
private wars, in which baron fought baron, 
and chieftain fought chieftain, and clan 
fongbt clan, and province fought province. 
We don’t bave this sort of thing now.” 

“You will find something about all this 
in Mr. Richerds’s speech, toward the first 
part,” suid Mr. Sampson, producing a 
freen-covered pamphlet, entitled “The 
Gradual Triumph of Law over Brute Force. 
A Historic Retrospect.” 

"Mr, Richards says here,” said Doctor 
Crosbie, looking over the “first part,” 
“*that as those old barbarous methods of 
Settling disputes gave way before the 
progress of civilization’ the idea of a com- 
monwealth began to be realized—that is, a 
society of men fully reclaimed from what 
is called a state of Nature and organized 
into a civilized community, acknowledging 
the supremacy of law and submitting to its 
decisions. . In the course of time 
the domain ef law has been continually 
enlarging, and banishing brute force fur- 
ther and further back in an ever-widening 
circle.” 

“It is plain, then,” I remarked, “ that 
the substitation of national arbitration for 
national warfare is only an increased 
widening of the circle—only taking one 
step further in the path we have been fol- 
lowing.” 

“This is the way the Rev. Dr. Lawrence 
expresses it,” said Doctor Crosbie. ‘He 
says, speaking of this one step further, 
that it is ‘ the completing idea, reached by 
a law of progress as real in the moral 
world as that of growth by air and sunlight 
in the vegetable.’” 

“TI have read somewhere,” said Miss 
Fullerton, ‘‘that courts of justice were 
established because it was found that under 
the old system clans and communities were 
exterminating each other and that peace- 
ful industries could not flourish.” 

“The change was found to be for their 
**Nations will 
have to make the same change for the same 
reason. Weare not asking them to become 
good; but to do what is for their own ben- 
efit.” 

**] find here in a little tract,” said Doctor 
Orosbie, ‘several pages of quotations 
bearing on this idea of arbitration. You 
will see by them that great men have 
thought it both desirable and practicable. 
Franklin says: ‘We daily make improve- 
ments. There is one I wish to see in moral 
philosophy—the discovery of a plan that 
would induce and oblige nations to settle 
their disputes without first cutting one 
another's throats. There never has been 
nor ever will be such a thing as a good 
war ora bad peace. When will mankind 
be convinced of this and agree to settle 
their difficulties by arbitration ? Jefferson 
gays: ‘Will nations never divive a more 
rational umpire of difference than force ? 
War is an instrument entirely inefficient 
toward redressing wrong, and multi- 
plies instead of indemnifying losses,’ 
Napoleon at St. Helena said: ‘I had a 
project for general peace by drawing all 
the Powers to an immense reduction of 
their standing armies. And then, perhaps, 
as intelligence became universal, one 
might be permitted to dream of the appli- 
cation to the great buman family of an 
institution like the American Congress or 
that of the Amphictyon in Greece. And 
then what a perspective before us of great- 
ness, of happiness, of prosperity! what a 
grand and magnificent spectacle!’ Here is 
a quotation given from ‘one of our ablest 
thinkers.’ Hesays: ‘The idea of nations 
eonfederated to preserve universal peace 
and to secure the common welfare has 
eeased to be chimerical. It has become 
already a possibility, the realization of 

hich, not the enthusiasm «f Christian 
love only, but the wisdom o} sound states- 
manship predicts.’ Now listen to Hon. 
Amasa Walker. ‘War is assumed to be 
& necessary incident of civil organizations; 
but it is only so because such organizations 
have taken no measures for removing that 
necessity by providing a general system of 
arbitration. 





mankind be made more pacifie than at 





‘ 
avenge! As civilization progressed, this 


present? Cannot human governments rise 
to a higher moral level than they now 
occupy? Is there sufficient reason why 
disputes between nations, as. between in- 
dividuals, should not be referred to some 
tribuna] mutually agreed upon and estab- 
lished for the purpose? Is not the forma- 
tion of such a tribunal a natural and 
necessary step in the progress of an en- 
lightened civilization ?” 

“Mr. Whittiersays: ‘It is eminently fit- 
ting to connect the centennial anniversary 
of the opening battles of the Revolution 
with the growing sentiment of civilization 
that there is ‘a more excellent way’ of 
settling the disputes of nations than the 
ordeal of war. It is cheering to note the 
very general favor with which the plan of 
arbitration has been received by states- 
men and civilians in this country and in 
Europe.’ 

‘* Prof. Cairnes says: ‘international law 
is merely the formal expression of the pub- 
lic opinion of the civilized world respect- 
ing the rules of conduct which ought to 
govern the relations of independent na- 
tions.’” 

‘* What Mr. Walker said of the dispute of 
individuals,” remarked Miss Fullerton, 
‘‘reminds me of the practice of dueling. 
That was once thought honorable; now it 
is looked upon as a-relic of barbarism. 
There is only the difference of numbers 
between that and national dueling. If 
there is any difference in the barbarity, it 
certainly is not in favor of the latter.” 

“Tam very much interested,” said Emily, 
‘*in what was read just now about the do- 
main of law. We see that the operations 
of Nature, as well as of human institutions, 
are carried on by the maintenance of law. 
Look at the trees growing, look at the 
brooks running, look atthe rain falling; 
and look at our societies and corporations 
and conventions, all regulated by law. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, even before leaving 
the cabin of the‘ Mayflower,’ drew up a code 
of laws for mutual protection. Law goy- 
erns individuals and communities and 
states. Why should it stop short at na- 
tions ?” 

*‘One reason why this thing can be 
done,” said Elmer, “ is because it bas been 
done. There was the arbitration at Geneva 
in the ‘Alabama’ case,” 

‘*Mr. Richards, in his ‘ Address,’ ” said 
Doctor Crosbie, ‘‘gives several instances 
in which wars have been prevented by 
arbitration.” 

‘There! I knew I could find it,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Sampson, handiag Emily a 
small tract. ‘‘Tbat is just what you've 
been talking about. Begin here, on the 
top of this page. That’s the way Mr. Miles 
puts it.” 

Emily took the tract and read the follow- 
ing passage from Mr. Miles, and also a few 
lines of poetry which came after: 

“ Anywhere and every where the reign of 
law is admirable and benificent. By law 
the myriads of flowers . ... order all 
their petals and delicate parts. From the 
reign of law come their exquisite beauty 
and sweetness. The crystals and precious 
stones . owe their elegance of form 
and delicacy and brilliancy of color to law. 
The reign of law is admirable in the min- 
eral kingdom. Thereign of law in 
the starry heavens is admirable, surpassing- 
ly beautiful. But, my friends, unspeak- 
ably more admirable ihan in the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms—more ad- 
mirable, even, than in the starry heavens— 
is the reign of law among intelligent and 
free beings. The finest and sublimest 
exbibition of the majesty and glory of Law 
will be seen among men when she shall sit 
empress among the nations and the settle- 
ment of the great questions that from time 
to time arise between these sball be 
acknowledged to be her prerogatives.’ 


“* and Sovereign La 
The world’s collected will— 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning 


good, repressing ill.’” 

“And another writer,” continued Emily, 
‘*says: ‘The time bas come, or, at least, is 
now near, when there shall be an organiza- 
tion forthe peace of the world; ... 
when nations shall organize for the same 
purposes that villages and towns do now; 
and when it shall be as uvlawful for a 
pation to let loose its avaricious and vin- 
dictive desires in the community of nations 





without their leave as it is for a man tolet 
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| BY PAUL B. HAYNE, 


WuHEen o’er yon forest solitudes 

The sky of autumn evening broods— 

A heaven whose warp, but palely bright, 
Shot through with woofs of crimson light, 
So slowly wanes with waving Day— 
Whatever thoughts, pathetic, sweet, 

Are wont to fawn round Memory’s feet, 
Pleading with soft and sacred stress 

To be upcaught in tenderness ; 

Whatever thoughts like these there are, 
Choose the weird hour ’twixt sun and star, 
Of failing breeze, and whisperous sea, 
And that still heaven o’er leaf and lea, 

To come—each thought atemperate bliss— 
Embracing the calmed soul, to kiss 

The pallor of old cares away. 





O twilight sky of mellow gray, 

Flushed with faint hues! O voiceless trees, 
Lilting low ballads to the breeze! 

O all ye mild amenities 

Wherewith the solemn Eve is rife, 

At this strange hour ’twixt death and life; 
The death of beauteous Day, whose last 
Dim tints are almost overpast, 

Who lives alone in odors blent 

Of every subtlest element, 

Borne on a fairy rain like dew, 

Exhaled, not dropped from out the blue; 
The life of stars that one by one 

Are mustering o’er the sunken sun, 

And wafts of vague earth-perfume blown 
Up to the pine-tree’s quivering cone, 

From heath-flowers bidden in cool grass, 
Like spells of delicate balm, ye pass 

Into my wearied heart and brain. 


What room for any sordid pain 
Within me now? Ah! Nature seenis, 
Through something sweeter than all dreams, 
To woo me; yea, she seems to speak 
How closely, kindly, her fond cheek 
Rested on mine, her mystic blood 
Pulsing in tender neighborhood, 

And soft as any mortal maid, 

Half veiléd in the twilight shade, 
Who leans above her Love to tell 
Secrets almost ineffable! 





THE MICHEL ANGELO CENTE- 
NARY. 


BY WILLIAM JERVIS. 





THE most lovely weather for weeks has 
favored the preparation for and continua- 
tion of the Michel AngeloCentenary. The 
month of September, however, was badly 
chosen for tbis display, being a period 
when everybody who can spure the time 
leaves the city for the country, and being 
also too early for the influx of strangers, 
October would have been a much better 
time to have paid honor to the memory of 
the great artist, and would have been just 
as consistent, as Michel Angelo was born 
in March. Still, in spite of this shortcom- 
ing, the festival has been a great success, 

The festa was really inaugurated on the 
evening of the 11th, when a reception of 
the distinguished representatives, Italian 
and foreign, was given by the philological 
and scientific circles, at their splendid 
rooms in the Ferroni Palace. On the fol- 
lowing day, besides various other attrac- 
tions, the Florentine Orchestral Society 
gave a grand vocal and instrumental con- 
cert in the old palace in the Piazza Signoria, 
and where were sung some of the poems of 
Buonarotti—music composed by maestri 
contemporary tohim. From this place a 
very large procession of people moved to 
the house of Michel Angelo. The commit- 
tee, there, uncovering 3 bust of the artist, 
with much ovation, ordered the procession 
to move on to the Church of Santa Croce, 
where speeches were delivered with much 
reverence, and » silver wreath placed upon 
tae tomb of the sculptor. Much time was 
spent in this church in positive adoration 
by the enthused foreign artists—men who 
had derived so much inspiration by a study 
of the work of the great master. From 
this church the immense throng of people 
moved to the Piazzale Michel Angelo, 
where the uncovering took place of an 
inscription, placed there for the occa- 
sion on the monument raised to him on 
that hill, so memorable for his patriotic 
and military feats. Still another monu- 


ment will be.erected to the memory of 








the “ David, ” and the exh 
re of the masterpieces of the artist, 
was tome the most interesting of all the 
doings of the festival. 
The next day, the 14th inst,, various 
lectures were given by the different literary 
and artistic societies, all eulogistic of the 
character of Michel Angelo aga man and 
an artist. On the evening of Me same day 
the whole hights of San Miniato and the 
Piazzale Michel Angelo, with the various 
villas on the surrounding hills which en- 
viron the city of Florence, were illuminated, 
with a beauty which will not soon be for- 
gotten. Various musical bands were sta- 
tioned along the commanding hights, dis- 
coursing most lovely music. The general 
effect of this illumination was unexpectedly 
fine, and the committee who had charge of 
the affair has received much praise for their 
good management. 
Visits to various localities in the environs 
of Florence, having relation to the work of 
the master; meetings of the various socie- 
ties—agricultural and horticultural, for the 
encouragement of art, etc., etc.; with the 
congresses of Italian civil engineers and 
architects, together with a grand ball at 
the Pallazzo ex-Borghesi; also the Mass of 
Requiem, by the illustrious Verdi, to be 
given to-morrow night at the Umberto 
Theater—these and many other demon- 
strations went to please and instruct a vast 
crowd of people, who seemed to enjoy the 
féte marvelously, under a most lovely sky, 
which shed its light on, I think, one of the 
most beautiful cities in the werld. 

But to me all these out-deor ovations were 
as nothing compared to the exhibition of 
the glorious old master’s work in the Belle 
Arti. Heretofore this institution had of 
paintings on exhibition, in proportion to its 
number, a greater amount of chef d’auvres 
than any other gallery in the world; but 
now, with the addition of the ‘* David” 
and other works of Michel Angelo, it be- 
comes marvelously and doubly interesting 
to the artist and lover of art. For one who 
was tired of the facile conventionality of 
too much modern art (which modern art 
must fal] back, after a surfeit by the public 
of a recent furore, to these grand old mas- 
ters again) it was refreshing to stand among 
some of the principal works of such men 
as Andrea del Sarto, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Ghirlandajo, Fra Angelico, Perugino, art- 
ists divinely inspired, whose every line and 
every part of aline seems imbued witha 
noble rendering of a divine purpose. It was 
refreshing, I say, tocome back again, and see 
this additional attraction to an old love— 
<o look ona plaster cast even of Michel 
Angelo’s ‘‘ Day,” and feel a sense of power 
greater even than that derived from the 
contemplation of a mammoth steam engine; 
to wonder how in s80 comparatively 
small a space so much moral force can be 
thrown out; to wonder by what magic so 
much strength can be eliminated from the 
shoulders of the reclining figure—power 
concentrated, as was the strength depicted 
in two fish-bawk claws which I cut off a 
dead bird this summer on the beach at 
Sandy Hook, New Jersey. Now when I 
look at the towering figure of ‘‘ David” by 
the same master, imbued with the same 
strength, all directed toward lifting my 
mind into better thought; when I see in 
this youthful figure, pulsing as it were 
with life—life bereft of all that is re 
volting, but imbued with a noble scorn 
strung to a noble purpose; is it a wonder 
that I rave about Michel Angelo? A 
special tribune has been erected in this 
Academy of Fine Arts for this grand figure 
of ‘‘David”; and those who have only 
seen it in the Piazza Signoria cannot 
imagine how much more forceful is its 
presence in its new home. The glare of 
full daylight hardened its delicate curves, 
its subtle lights and shadows. In the 
Piazza it looked ten years older; here its 
flesh looks, velvet soft. Its marvelously 
noble neck, and the infecting grandeur of 
its defiant scorn thrills one; while its lithe 
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limbs and_downy cheek preclaim more a 
pleasantly its beautiful youth. Peer 
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at the time, should take sehintasty 

worthless block of stone, and carve a figure 
that now, after nearly four hundred years, 
astonishes the world with its transcendent 
power, its refning beauty! 

One room in this exhibition is devoted to 
adisplay of the splendid photographs of 
the Sistine Chapel. These marvels of 
photograpbg. will explain much that has 
been in a cloud in regard to the genius of 
Buonarottl. I spent four delici hours 
regarding them, viewing those reproduc- 
tlons with fresh instruction, fresh pleasure, 
and fresh reverence. The Pope made no 
objections to the taking of plaster casts of 
some of the work of the master; in truth, 
he favored this festival inevery way. Why 
should he not? Surely, Michel Angelo was 
a most powerful son of the Church, ad- 
yancing its interests by his transcend- 
ent genius in every way. Reproductions 
of his figures in the Church of San 
Lorenzo are also here exhibited. I 
cannot pass these figures lightly by, 
witbout recording some of the crude im. 
pressions that they and other works of the 
master have made on my mind. 

Most modern statues ate pretty, but not 
soulful. They want earnest originality of 
sentiment, which, in its enthusiasm, for- 
The comparative 
chaos of lines in the original drawings of 
Michel Angelo for the statues of ‘“ Day” 
and ‘* Night,” in the new sacristy of the 
Church of San Lorenzo, at Florence; 
his preparatory sketches for the “ Last 
Judgment,” in the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican, at Rome; and other drawings of 
the superb old artist, show that he had 
caught some of the true spirit and absorb- 
ing fervor of the ancient masters, He was 
not imitative in sentiment or generally 
mechanical in manipulation, but mostly 
creative, Out of the jumble of his pencil- 
ings, dimly creeps the immortality of his 
effort. 

Vague is the apparent network of bis 
curved lines, at first sight; yet, study 
awhile, and you willsee how profound a 
mere outline may be in suggestion, when 
drawn by the inspiration of a master hand 
impelled by an ennobling idea. 

Walk around one of his statues; take 
an oblique view at a certain standpoint, 
after having taken a direct sight, and you 
will see how much he valued and was 
impressed with an interpretation of the 
body in truthful unison of idea with a 
facial expression. He never merely formed 
a pretty figure and forced a sentiment into 
the face only, as too many of our conven- 
tionally-inclined artists are apt to do; but 
enlivened every outward atom of his marble 
with a reflex of human strength and human 
poetry. His figures of “ Day” and “ Nigkt,” 
in the new sacristy of the Church of San 
Lorenzo, evince profoundly that power and 
poesy. The female figure of ‘‘ Night” has 
with it the depression of relaxed muscles, 
considered with a nice harmony of detail, 
extending sleep all over the body and to the 
very extremity of each limb. Yet through 
all this inaction there is a warmth of life 
pulsing sluggishly beneath the torpor. 
Warm, drowsy flesh is here suggested— 
permanently, for ages—hewn out of cold, 
insensate marble, reminding us of much 
that the thought of night breeds; not 
altogether wholesome, for such is not thé 
purpose of the work. Michel Angelo says 
of this figure : 

“ Sleep is dear to me, 

And still more that I am stone, 

So long as dishonor and shame last among us. 

The happiest fate is to see, to hear nothing. 

For this reason waken me not}; 

I pray you speak gently.” 
There is a flabbiness in the sunken flesh, 
an abandon in the drooping shoulders, a 
soggy slouching in the mature breast, indl- 
cating dormancy lapsed into sloth. This 
reclining figure is so imbued with sleep that 
it is like inbaling a narcotic to commune 
with it. In juxtaposition is the male 
figure of “‘Day "—stalwart and lusty, of 
Herculean proportions—in the act of rising, 
the face peering with an eager freshness 
over the great, muscular shoulders atthe 
pag 2) ‘bebe ae agen 
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rs the geet master. All drowsiness is 
leaving the pulsing, manly figure; and, on 
contemplating its aroused, robust propor- 
tions, one is borne into a helpfully hope- 
ful train of thought. How beautifully, 
forcefully allegoric could those figures be 
made to appear, if applied to the political 
and social regeneration which Italy is now 
happily undergoing! The anatomical pro- 
portions of those wondrous figures are 
most exactly considered. 

The other statues of “Twilight” and 
“Dawn,” and the figure of ‘‘Il Pensiero,” 
show the same power of the master to 
throw his ‘soul into the marble on which 
he was wont to work, making the new 
sacristy seem ashrine of the very highest 
art, The architecture of thé sacristy is in 
full communion with the pensive character 
of the surroundings—mild but chastely 
grand. 

In an editorial, highly complimentary, 
on the whole, the American Register, of 
Paris, says that “Messioner, the great 
French painter, used, too glowing a meta- 
phor when he said before the tomb of the 
great artist that ‘there was so little that was 
human about Michel Angelo that his work 
seemed touched with the finger of God.” If it is 
not “ the finger of God which has touched 
the very unusual work of the great Tuscan, 
what is it that moves a master mind into 
this adoration? It is the profound rey- 
erence of a genius fora greater genius.” 
A man, of little artistic or esthetic sensi- 
bility, cannot always understand how much 
influence master minds of great degree 
bave over master minds of less degree, 

FLORENCE, ITALY, Sept. 18th, 1875, 
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BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
BOWLDER CANYON, COLORADO. 


BY H. H. 








Canyons are known of their lovers. To 
their lovers they reveal themselves; to 
their lovers’ eyes they are no more alike 
than fair women are alike in the eyes of 
their worshipers. 

Also there is a right way to take a 
canyon, as there is to take a man. One 
must not be driven through—no, not if a 
broad turnpike ran its wholelength. Only 
by slow and humble toiling on foot can 
one see its beauties. Another is made for 
a swift and royal dash on wheels, or on 
horses’ backs; as distinctly ‘‘set” to an 
allegro movement as was ever a& joyous 
outburst of the soul of Beethoven or 
Mozart. Harmonies obey one law all 
Nature through, and when we love and 
study Nature, as we study and love art, we 
shall know better how to ‘‘keep time” 
with her and our voices will not be out of 
tune so often. We shall not pipe to her at 
high noon and expect her to dance, which 
is only a fantastic way of saying that, going 
out at midday to look at mountain 
ranges, we shall not pretend to know them; 
that we shall visit meadows of a morning, 
and not be seen driving eastward at sunset; 
aod that, if we live in Colorado, we shall 
take our canyons right end foremost and 
be absolutely certain which way they were 
meant to be read. 

The more canyons one sees, the more this 
truth sinks into one’s heart, the more 
vividly one realizes the intense individual- 
ity of each. Carried blindfold into any 
one of them and set down midway, one 
knowing them could never mistake or be 
in doubt. Bat it is hard to find words in 
which these differences shall be distinctly 
set forth, hardereven than it is to tell just 
how one human voice differs from another; 
yet who ever mistook a voice he knew? 

Bowlder Canyon is one of the ‘‘ allegro” 
movements. It is sixteen miles long and 
one should ride swiftly down it—race, as it 
were, with the Creek, which has never yet 
drawn a long breath since first it plunged 
into the gorge. To see Bowlder Canyon 
aright, therefore, one must enter it from 


the Nederlands Meadows, at its upper 


mouth; and to reach the Nederlands Mead- 
ows from Denver one must go by rail upthe 
less 
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In strong sunlight and shadow these 
mytiads of snow-peaks, relieved against 
the blue sky, are of such brilliant and 
changing colors that it must -be a very 
dull soul indeed that could look on them 
without thinking of many-colored jewels. 
On the day that I saw this view James’s 
Peak was covered with snow and stood in 
full light. Its sharp pyramidal lines 
looked as fine cut and hard as if the 
mountain had but just been hewn front 
alabaster. A little to the north Long’s 
Peak, which is cleft into two peaks, was 
half in shadow and half in sun. The peak 
in the shadow was as dark a blue as blue 
can be and not be black; and the peak in 
the sun was distinctly and wholly pink— 
a rosy pink, with an opaline quality in the 
tint. The mountain did not look like a 
mountain. The colors were so intense 
that the line where they joined was as 
plainly marked to our sight as if it had 
been on 8 map in our hands; but the 
mountain was twenty miles away. 

Midway between Central City and 
Nederlands is a little settlement, called 
Rawlinsville, which ought to be called 
Oasis Town. Between two bareand brown 
hill-ridges a bit of meadow New England 
might own, and an amber and white trout- 
stream foaming through it. The meadow 
seemed fairly to be bursting into blade and 
leaf as we drove in, so wondrous and so 
surprising green was it. A dusty brown 
road on its edge leads westward up the 
green vista. A gate sbuts it off from the 
highway. It is the road into Colorado’s 
beautiful mountain valley, the Middle Park. 
From Rawlins to Nederlands only ridges 
and hi.Js and their connecting and inter- 
locking spurs, pines, and firs, and every- 
where loneliness and silence. ‘‘In” the 
mountains is a phrase we havecome to use 
carelessly when we mean among them. 
But it is a significant thing that we say 
“in” and do not say “among.” Among 
the Rocky Mountains it is especially sig- 
nificant. Hour by hour one sinks and 
rises and climbs and descends in labyrinths 
of wedged hills. Each hour you are 
hemmed in by « new circle of peaks, 
among which no visible outietappears; and 
each hour you escape, mount to a new 
level, and are again circled by a different 
and more glorious horizon. You come to 
feel that you yourself are, as it were, a 
member of the mountain race, the sky is 
the family roof, and you and they are at 
home together under it. This it is to be 
‘* in the mountains.” 

Nederlands is a dismal little mining 
town—only a handful of small houses and 
smelting mills. Bowlder Creek comes 
dashing through it, foaming white to the 
very edge of the grimy street, reclaiming 
the land from dust and stones and making 
it soft and green for many an acre. As 
you drive eastward down this meadow, 
following but never overtaking the Creek, 
the mouth of Bowlder Canyon stands full in 
sight. Itsgray stone walls rise up, fortress- 
like, from the meadow-sward—the left-hand 
wall bare and gray; the right-hand one 
thick set with firs from base totop. Itisa 
picture of vivid contrasts—the green mead- 
ow, with ranks upon ranks of yellow and 
red willow bushes making belts of bright 
color upon it; between the yellows and 
reds, gleams of white foam flashing; and 
beyond, the high buttress fronts of the 
Canyon mouth, adorned with evergreens, 
as for a triumph. .One step past this gate 
and you arein a second meadow. A tioy 
spot, but green as the other, walled to the 
sky with gray stone and fir trees, dainty 
and soft under foot, lighted by the flashing 
water and gay with flowers. Here spreads 
a gigantic cedar tree, broad like a banyan, 
with gnarled roots, that make seats, and 
low boughs, that make a good roof, as who 
should know better than we who sat cotn- 
posedly lunching under them while a 
shower of rain rattled away over our heads 
and did not wet us. It gathered blacker 
and blacker, however, and the Canyon 
darkened fast, as a little room darkens 
when candles burn down. There is none 
too much light at best in a narrow rift 
















Canyon, Looking back, we could see it 
following us in a strange mist wall, 
which advanced as solid-fronted and 
steady and swift as an army, The noises 
of battle were not wanting either, for 
the wind roared and shrieked, the trees 

gave out great sobbing sounds as they bent 

{n the gale, and overhead the thunder 
crashed and echoed, sharp lightning leaped 
from side to side, seeming a fiery network 
over our heads. It was grand; but it was 
not safe, and we were glad to scramble, all 
dripping, into a deserted log cabin. The 
rain came into the open chimney-hole in 
the roof and fell in pitiless satire on the 
blackened hearthstone, where no fire could 
be. But the old bunks were dry; and on 
the edges of these we sat and peered out 
into the Canyon. What a very carnival of 
waters it was! The Creek leaped and 
danced as if it were mad with joy, flinging 
itself upward to meet the torrents of rain — 
half way. All the green things leaped and 

danced also, swaying their supple bodies in 

rhythmic time to the tempest. The fir 

trees seemed as lithe as the blades of grass, 

and the buttercups and daisies bowed down 

to the ground and up to their full bight— 

down and up and down and up—and never 

a stem of them all broke in this storm, in 

which it was not safe for us to be out. So 

much stronger are the weak things of the 

eurth than the mighty. 

In the thickest of the storm an old mai 
came slowly sauntering up the road. Long 
white beard, dripping with water; old 
leather trowsers, running with water; old, 
battered hat, streaming water as if it were 
& pail he had just put on, fullof water—h¢e 
looked as if he might have had something 
to do with the storm. Seeing us, he entered 
the cabin, and with a reticent nod, sat dowi 
on the three-legged chair. It was to see us 
that he came in; by no means to escape 
the storm. Yet he seemed in nowise dig: 
posed to talk. What use he did make of us, 
he knows, no doubt; it was not apparent, 
His steady, reflective gaze was embarrags« 
ing. He owned the little log cabin we had 
noticed at the entrance of the Canyon. It 
stood in a clump of fir trees on ahigh bank - 
a few rods from the Creek. The vegetable 
garden looked flourishing, and we had said, 
as we passed : ‘* That is a spot where aking 
might spend the summer and raise his own 
peas.” The king was before us, His las¢ 
kingdom had been in Wisconsin,and he wag 
‘*a-fixin’ up this place te bring his fam- 
ily out in the fall. Didn’t koow as they'd 
like it. Calk’lated they’d think twas kind 
o’ lonesome.” 

Long before we could see that the storm 
had lessened by a drop, he remarked that 
the ‘‘ rain wuz about done,” shouldered hig — 
heavy ax, picked up his flask bottle, and, 
with the same indirect nod with which he 
had sauntered in, sauntered out again and 
strolled away. He looked more actual and 
human out in the rais than he had in the 
cabin. 

He was right. The rain was “about 
done.” In the twinklifg of an eye the 
clouds broke away, the blue sky shone out, 
the’sun blazed in on the wet tree-tops and 
turned every leaf, every pine-needle tog 
fretwork of diamonds. A bird, whose 
voice seemed to fall from the very sky, 
called out ‘‘Tweep!” ‘‘'T'weep!” in a fine 
high note, like the first violin notes before 
an orchestra begins to play; and after him 
other birds sang out, and the joint sym- 
phony of sigut and sound burst into its 
fullest. 

Still twelve miles down the Canyon, ond 
this is the way they ran—if I tell it breath- 
less it is because I try to tell it true, and if 
1 could tell it really true, the words would 
lkep and break into foam like the Creek— 
this is the way the miles ran: ee 

Now between walls made of piled bowl- 
ders, piled as if storms had hurled them 
where they hung — bowlders poised, 
and bowlders wedged, and bowlders 
half welded together; with great fir 
trees crowded in among them, shooting 
out of crevices like spears thrust throughly 
from underneath; clasping gnarled roots 
like anchors round edges of precipices. 
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{ts seams like rafters and its rifts like 
groined archways, mossy with age and 
now shining with the dripping water. We 
and our carriage and our horses could have 
been safely housed under it, with room to 
spare. 

Round this, sbarpiy to the left, and 
another just such wall juts out on the right; 
and between the two we cross the foam- 
ipg Creek on a narrow bridge. 

Fir trees high up on the sides; fir trees 
walling the topmost edge; fir trees standing 
with their roots in the water; fir trees bent 
out across the stream, as if they had sought 
10 clasp bands—the air itself seemed of a 
Yerdueous color, from their masses of 
solemn dark green. 

Now through wider spaces, where one or 
other of the walls recedes and the broader 
slopes are green as meadows. Now through 
narrow passes, where the walls are straight 
hewn, and the narrow strip of sky overhead 
is like a blue line drawn on gray, so closely 
the rocks approach each other. Io these 
rock-walls are ravines, packed full of fir 
trees. They look only like fissures filled 
with bushes. Midway up these rock-walls 
are jutting projections, which look like 
mere ledges. They are broad plateaus, on 
which forests grow. 

Meantime the Creek never slackens. Am- 
ber and white and black in the arrested 
spaces, it whirls under the bridges and 
found the corners, doubles on itself, leaps 
over and high above a hundred rocksina 
tod, breaks into sheafs and showers of 
spray, foams and shines and twinkles and 
glistens; and if there be any other thing 
which water at its swiftest and sunniest 
can do, that it does also, even to jumping 
rope with rainbows. 

And I must not forget that there are 
gardens all the way down. In the bends of 
the Creek, round the butments of the 
bridges, in sheltered nooks under the over- 
banging rocks, wherever there can bea 
few feet of ground, there spring all manner 
of flowers—white spires and pink roses and 
blue larkspur, and masses of yellow for 
setting. 

Sixteen miles, such miles as these, and 
fiver once the Creek slackens. Said I not 
well that it was an allegro movement? and 
is one not to be forgiven who tells it 
breathlessly, with the marvelous Colorado 
air quickening his veins? 

Suddenly, at the last, while the Canyon 
walls are still bigh and the Creek still 
foams, the road turns a corver, and lo! 
there lie the plains in full sight—a belt of 
serene, dark, unfathomable blue. In a 
few moments you come out upon a foot- 
hill and under a dome of sky which scems 
immeasurably wide, after the narrow line 
which roofed the Canyon. 

Here lies the little town of Bowlder, at 
the mouth of the Pass. It is fast growing 
rich and big by the outcoming and ingoing 
from the mining region. ButI hold the 
Bowlder people lucky, not in that gold and 
silver are brought down into their streets 
every day, but that they can walk of an 
afternoon up into Bowlder Canyon. 


THE LEGAL-TENDER DEBT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 














Tue primary character of the legal-tender 
notes of the United States is that of a debt 
obligation, contracted during the late war, 
and pledging the faith of the country to 
their payment. These notes, as promises to 
pay money, come under what the Consti- 
tution styles the ‘‘securities” of the United 
States. The fact that they are declared to 
be “lawful money and a legal tender” in 
payment of debts does not make them any 
less evidencesof debt. Dispossegsed of this 
character by a formal act of repudiation 
or by an indefinite postponement of pay- 
ment, practically equivalent to repudiation, 
they sink at once to the level of stamped 
paper, and lose all the value imparted to 
them as Government promises. The Su. 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of The Bank of New York os. The 
* Supervisors, bad occasion to define these 
notes, and in respect to them used the fol- 
lowing language: 


“ These notes are obligations of the United 
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an engagement to pay a Nighid. end the 
dollar intended is the coined dollar of the 
United States—a certain quantity in weight 
and fineness of gold or silver authenticated 
as such by the stamp of the Government. 
No other dollars had before been recognized 
by the legislation of the National Govern- 
ment. . . . They [the notes] secure the 
payment stipulated to the holders by the 
pledge of the national faith, the only ulti- 
mate security of all national obligatious, 
whatever form they may assuinc.” 

It was on this ground that the notes, 
volike gold or silver coin, were held by the 
Court to be ‘‘exempt from taxation by or 
under state authority.” Whether that part 
of the legislation which makes them “lawful 
money and a legal tender” be constitutional 
or not, there can be no dispute about their 
validity as debt obligations or whether 
they bind tbe faith of the Government. 

The acts of February 25th and of July 
litb, 1862, under which three hundred 
millions of dollars in these notes were 
authorized, expressly provided that the 
notes, iv sums not less than fifty dollars or 
scme multiple thereof, may at the option 
of the holders be converted into United 
States Londs of equal amount, bearing gold 
interest a the rate of six percent. per an- 
num, payable semi-annually, and redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the Government 
after five years from their date and payable 
in twenty years thereafter. This convert- 
ible feature, thus incorporated into the law, 
formed a part of the contract of the Gov- 
ernment with the receivers and holders of 
these notes. By the act of March 3d, 1863, 
autborizing the issue of one hundred and 
fifty milliops more, it was provided that 
the iiclders of United States notes issued 
under the two previous acts ‘‘shall present 
the same, for the purpose of exchanging the 
same for bonds, as therein provided, on or 
before the 1st of July, 1868, and thereafter 
the right so to exchange the same shall cease 
and determine.” 

This withdrawal of a right previously 
guaranteed in the law of issue was, in re- 
spect to the first three hundred millions of 
these notes, a palpable violation of tie 
public faith. So long as Congress saw fit 
to continue the notes in circulation it was 
bound in honor to perpetuate the converti- 
ble right. This right gave to the notes 
whatever value there was in a six per cent. 
gold-interest bond and secured the holders 
against any depreciation below this mark. 
The Government, in effect, promised to re- 
deem them on demand, not in gold, but in 
such a bond; and when Congress passed 
the Act of March 8d, 1863, limiting the 
promise to July ist, 1868, and thereafter 
withdrawing it altogether, it violated the 
faith of the nation. The act was also bad, 
considered as a matter of financial policy; 
and this Senator Sherman, of Ohio, has 
repeatedly admitted, and for it expressed 
his regret, as being a great mistake. The 
objeet was to put upon the market a bond 
at a cheaper rate of interest; and not only 
did this object, for the most part, fail of 
success, but the notes themselves suffered a 
rapid and great depreciation, as shown by 
the rise of the gold premium and a corre- 
sponding inflation of prices, thus subject- 
ing tbe Government to a large increase in 
the cost of war material and thereby add- 
ing to the expenses of the war, besides 
deravging the whole business operations of 
the community. Moreover, if the original 
right of conversion bad been continued, as 
was demanded by good faith, legal-tender 
notes would not only long since have 
reached par with gold, but would for the 
most part, if notentirely, have been funded 
by the spontaneous action of the people, 
provided the Government had adopted a 
policy suited to this end. The increase of 
interest by an increase of the bonded debt, 
as the result of funding, would have been 
a trifle in comparison with the evils which 
have actually ensued from this mistake. 
The contraction of the circulation would 
have been by the action of the people; and 
for any lack of circulation an ample rem- 
edy might have been furnished in the 
system of free banking. 

By the second section of the Act of June 
80th, 1864, Congress made another pledge 
in respect to the legal-tender debt, in the 
following words: ‘‘Nor shall the total 
amount of United States notes, bees or to 
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may be c ceeupehells required ‘for 
demption of temporary loan.” It was in 
July of this year that these notes sunk to 
the point of two dollars and eighty-five 
gents in notes for a dollar in gold; and, in 
view of the great depreciation which had 
occurred, Congress thought it expedient to 
say to the public that the business of man- 
ufacturing paper money in the form of 
forced loans should go no further. In the 
space of about twelve months it had author- 
ized the issue of four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars in such money; and tbe 
consequences in the depreciation of the 
currency, the inflation of prices, and spec- 
ulation in gold were then palpable to every 
thoughtful eye. Confronted by these facts, 
Congress saw the necessity not only of 
stopping at the point then reached, but 
also of assuring the public that no more 
currency of this character should be issued, 
It fixed a limit, not to be exceeded. 

Mr. Hugh McCulloch, becoming the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1865, after the 
war was closed, and believing, and tbat, 
too, correctly, that the currency was in- 
flated far beyond the wants of ’ legiti- 
mate business, and that the excess was 
being used to foster dangerous speculation, 
that would in the end bring disaster, rec- 
ommended Congress, in his December 
report of 1865, to adopt measures for the 
gradual payment and retirement of the 
legal-tender debt. The House of Repre- 
sentatives promptly and almost unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That this House cordially 
concurs in the views of the Secretary in 
relation to the necessity of a contraction 
of the currency, with a view to as early a 
resumption of specie payments as the 
business igterests of the country will per- 
mit, and we pledge co-operative action to 
this end as speedily as practicable.” 

The sentiment of this resolution found 
practical expression in the Act of April 12th 
1866, providing that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might retire and cancel not more 
than ten millions of dollars in United 
States poles within six months from the 
passage of the act, and thereafter not more 
than four millions of dollars in any one 
month. Under this authority, the Seere- 
tary did retire forty-four millions of these 
notes, when Congress by the Act of Febru- 
ary 4th, 1868, withdrew the power of any 
further reduction, leaving the outstanding 
legal-tender debt at three hundred and 
fifty-six millions of dollars. 

The next thing which Congress did in re, 
spect to this debt we have ina pledge given 
in the Public Credit Act, approved March 
18th, 1869, declaring that ‘‘the faith of 
the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all 
the obligations of the United States not 
bearing interest, known as United States 
notes,” and that ‘‘the United States 
solemnly pledges its faith to make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” The policy of the Government 
during the whole of President Grant’s first 
term was to use its surplus revenue in buy. 
ing up its unmatured bonded debt and 
leaving the legal-tender debt to shift for 
itself. The ‘‘earliest practicable period” 
to make provision for this debt had not 
come, and, hence, no direct effort of any 
description was made to restore the cur- 
rency of the country toa sound condition. 
Theoretically, the greenbacks were ac- 
knowledged to be adebt; yet practically 
they were treated as money, pure and 
simple. Secretary Boutwell’s entire policy 
was to buy bonds, and leave the currency 
of legal-tender due-bills to run on the 
credit of promises unfulfilled. He de- 
clined to grapple with the elementary 
question of treating these due-bills as a 
debt and providing for their payment. In 
respect to this point his theory was to wait 
for ‘‘the earliest practicable period,” 
which did not come during bis secretary- 
ship and under the purely waiting policy 
would not come in a century. 

The session of Congress in 1873-74, 
following the September panic of 1873, was 
a session of earnest and stormy debate, yet 
with no action that looked toward making 
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standing was carried up to three hundred 
and eighty-two millions of doHara, The 
only sensible thing done on the subject wae 
the President’s veto of the first currency 
bill passed by the two houses of Congress. 

The first positive step taken by Congress, 
since April 12th, 1866, that has the slight- 
est show of dealing with legal-tender notes 
as debts, involving the obligation of pay- 
ment, wéRave in the Act of January 14th, 
1875. This act specifies January 1st, 1879, 
as the period on and after which the Gov- 
ernment pledges itself to redeem United 
States notes in specie, and thus to treat them 
as demand obligations, and also authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
provision for carrying the pledge into 
effect, directing him in the meantime to 
retire these notes at the rate of eighty per 
cent, of the additional bank-notes that may 
be issued. The act itself was a compro- 
mise of conflicting views, and, while not 
all that it should have been or tbat must 
be done in order to acconyplish the end, 
still it was a stepin advance, It fixed a 
day as ‘‘the earliest practicable period” 
for the specie payment of tbe legal-tender 
debt. 

The one elementary question which is: 
now engaging public thougbt, in respect. 
to which there is no little division off 
opinion among the people and which wilh 


. in all probability be the controlling question: 


in the next presidential election, is whether: 
United States notes shall be practically: 
regarded as debt obligations and provisiom 
be made for their payment and withdrawal,. 
or whether they shall be regarded chiefly,. 
if not exclusively, as money, “lawfuk 
money and a legal tender,” not only to be: 
perpetuat:d indefinitely in the future, but 
to be increased by new issues of the same 
character and to supersede the bank-note 
circulation of the country. Stated in a 
different form, the question is whether the 
American people, by the resumption of 
specie payment and the payment of the 
legal-tender debt, will return to thecurrency 
of value, the currency of the world, and 
treat paper merely as a representative 
thereof; or go forward with the present 
system of Government paper money, and 
finally make it the entire paper circulation 
of the country, to be increased from time 
to time as Congress shall see fit to authorize 
additional issues. Stated in another form, 
the question is whether our money sball be 
that of coinage supplemented by representa 
tive paper notes, convertible on demand into 
coin, which is the only money provided for 
in the Constitution; or whether it shall be 
the money of the paper-mill and the 
printing-press. Thisis no new question in 
the history of the world. The money 
of coinage and paper money have 
both been tried, not only in this country 
but by other vations; and the results are 
wellknown. Asa general fact, the ex- 
igency of war has led to the issue of paper 
money, #nd when the step has once been 
taken the difficulty is to retrace it and re- 


cover the previous ground. In some cases, . 
the previous ground. 
has been recovered only by a downright: 


indeed, in most cases, 


repudiation of the money asa debt, thus 


rendering it worthless as a currency and: 
throwing the entire loss upon the holders.. 
This was the fate of the monetary scheme: 


of John Law, of the French Assignats, and: 
for the most part of the paper money is 
sued before and during the American de 2 
olution. 

That portion of the people who resson 
from the obligations of the national faith, 
from the debt character of the legal-tender 
note, and from the natural laws of ex, 
changeable value, to which money is no ex. 
ception, propose to pay the debt, and not to 
contract any more debts of the same kind 
to be paid. Those, on the other hand, who 
reason from what is printed on the back 
of the legal-tender note, from its currency 
character as ‘“‘lawful money and a legay 
tender,” and who practically ignore what 
is printed upon its face, and who, more- 
over, forget that the value of the note de- 
pends upon its credit as an hens to be 
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monetary 
would be simply a lie. 
Between these two classes there can be ho 
compromise. Their views are as wide apart 
as the poles. They hold scarcely nothing in 
common. They differ radically in their fun. 
damental conception of money. The money 
of the one class is merchandise, a commod- 
ity, @ part of a nation’s wealth, having 
value aside from its uses as money, and 
selected by reason of this value and otber 
appropriate properties, both of which are 
best combined in gold and silver, to per- 
form the double functicn of appraising 
other values and acting as the medium of 
exchanging them. The money of the other 
class does not depend upon its commodity 
character at all or upon the value or quan. 
tity of the material composing it, but 
wholly upon the words printed upon it and 
upon a legal statute authorizing those 
words. Nature creates one kind of money, 
‘and the other is absolutely the creation of 
statute law. The one is the money of value, 
and the other is wholly the money of credit. 
Which, then, of these two classes repre- 
sents the majority of the American people? 
Which of these theories is the one that will 
be finally adopted? Will the people go 
back to the Constitution, to the money of 
the Constitution, and to the only money 
that it authorizes? If so, then they will 
pay the legal-tender debt «t ‘‘ the earliest 
practical period,” and thus redeem the 
nation’s pledge and miaintuin its public 
faith. If not so, then they will lausch out 
upon the high seas of paper moncy, and 
finally come back to constitutional money 
through repudiation. The people have 
conquered the greatest rebellion of bistory, 
liberated every slave in the land, and 
established their unity as one naticn bya 
demonstration tbat will stand good for at 
leastacentury. Have they now the char- 
acter, the intelligence, the honesty, the 
good sense to meet and wisely dispose of 
the currency question left as one of the 
inheritances of the war? This is the prob- 
lem which now awaits their action ia the 
future, 





MY VESPER SONG. 


BY MARIE RADCLIFFE BUTLER, 








FILLED with weariness and pain, 
Scarcely strong enough to pray, 
In this twilight hour I sit— 
Sit and sing my doubt away 


O’er my broken purposes, 

Ere the coming shadows roll, 
Let me build a bridge of song: 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 


‘*Let me to thy bosom fly.”’ 
How the words my thoughts repeat ; 
To thy bosom, Lord, I come, 
Though unfit to kiss thy feet. 


Once I gathered sheaves for thee, 
Dreaming I could hold them fast; 

Now I can but idly sing: 

“‘Oh! receive my soul at last.” 


Tam weary of my fears, 

Like a child when night comes on; 
In the shadow, Lord, Ising: 

‘* Leave, oh! leave me not alone,”’ 


Through the tears I still must shed, 
Through the evil yet to be, 
Though I falter while I sing, 
* Still support and comfort me,”’ 


— 


** All my trust on thee is staid.’’ 
Does the rhythm of the song, 
Softly falling on my heart, 
Make its pulses firm and strong ; 


Or is this thy perfect peace 
Now descending while I sing, 
That my soul may sleep to-night 
“* Neath the shadow of thy wing”? 


‘Tbou of life the fountain art.” 
If I slumber on thy breast, 

If I sing myself to sleep— 
Sleep and death alike are rest. 


Through the shadows overpast, 
Through the shadows yet to be, 
Let the ladder of my song 
“ Rise to all eternity.’’ 


Note hy note its silver bars,’ 
May my soul in love ascend, 

Till 1 reach the bighest round 
In thy kingdom without end. 
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So said the newspaper headlines, and we 
read on, to find that the post of duty was 
the ship on which he sank. The same 
tidings that brought a death-knell to thou- 
sands of hearts rang also the praise of the 
man who had refused to survive the loss of 
his ship, but clung to her and sank with 
ber beneath the cruel sea. Before we 
knew aught of the circumstances, we had, 
at least, the solace of feeling that the cap- 
tain was no coward, and we thanked God 
for that. 

It is ungracious to speak of the dead any- 
thing but good. The lips are closed that 
might reply, the band is still that might 
defend. But the dead body of the “ brave 
captain” is surrounded by three hundred 
dead, whose warm, throbbing, priceless 
life had been entrusted to his care and 
whose untimely perishing sent quivers of 
anguish through two continents. Neither 
can he defend nor they accuse. But facts 
remain, and for the sake of the living jus- 
tice should awake and give just judgment, 

The commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances and discover the 
causes of the disaster reported that the 
captain ran his ship for days together ina 
fog by dead reckoning, without sounding. 
Aware that be was hard upon the most 
dangerous and best-known reefs on the 
English coast, he neglected the very pre- 


‘cautions prescribed by his instructions. 


The dead reckoning was incorrect; the ship 
had gone further than was supposed. But 
the Admiralty directions for approaching 
the English Channel ordain a careful use 
of the lead, and the company enjoins on 
its commanders strict attention to the usual 
precautions when making the land. Yet, 
in spite of the thick weather and the 
treache: ous fog, this ‘‘ brave captain,” with 
hundreds of lives and thousands of hearts 
in his keeping, neglected his duty, dis- 
obeyed his orders, disregarded his obliga- 
tions, and flung bis ship upon the rocks 
and his passengers into the sea. ‘‘Hada 
cast of the lead been taken an bour or half 
an hour before the vessel struck it would 
have shown them their proximity to the 
danger and the error in their reckoning,” 
siys the report of the investigating com- 
mittee, ‘‘and would probably have averted 
this sad disaster. The entire neglect of 
the precautions laid down for navigators 
when approaching Scilly was the sole cause 
of this terrible calamity.” 

Is courage any atonement for reckless- 
ness like this? Did a brave captain perish 
at his post of duty? I say that a faithless, 
reckless, and wretched captain perished at 
the post of neglect and crime and infamy. 
The weight of the woe he had wickedly 
caused should have sunk his head deeper 
than apy sea could engulf him. The mere 
courage of drowning is but a beastly virtue. 
When a man has wrecked name and fortune 
and scores of innocent men, women, and 
children, he may well call upon the rocks 
and the mountain waves to hide bim from 
the reproaches of his race. For what had 
this miserable man to livefor? How could 
he meet the owners of theship he had lost, 
the friends of the men he had destroyed ? 
What was there for him in this world but 
the blackness of darkness forever? Did it 
require most courage to flee from it or to 
face it ? 

Last winter, in Wasbington, a fair, grace- 
ful, gentle girl was brightening one of those 
many charming homes which make Wash- 
ington so delightful a winter residence. Wit 
and beauty, taste and culture presided there, 
and genius and art were not wanting. Into 
this home came the lovely girl and formed 
one of its happy circle. Nor were youth 
and loveliness her sole attractions; but her 
mind had been so well trained, her time so 
well spent that her manifold accomplish- 
ments, her ungirlish lore were theme for 
good-natured. badinage, which her modesty 
and her mirth alike repelled. In the hey- 
day of youth, with pleasure and usefulness 
beckoning to her, and high bope and the 
promise of long and glorious life, she took 
passage for Europe, and hope and love and 
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The years had touched her very tenderly. 
The cu ling gray hair was scarcely softer 
than the gracious face beneath it; the 
flashing rings not more beau:iful than the 
hand they adorned. Two or tbree hand- 
some and stately gentlemen accompanied 
or accosted her; and in their deference 
and friendliness and in her pleasing, ap- 
pealing, one might almost say caressing 
manners it was easy to see that here was 
such a lady as the poet limned, who had 

“ But fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life.” 

Il was curious and interested enough to 
learn her name; and two days after came 
the news that her only daughter—amiable, 
accomplished, full of promise, well-beloved 
—had met her death at the hands of this 
brave captain. I had seen the mother’s 
face just in time to feel the hlow. 

And all the world bas read of that young 
woman who wis fast pressing on into, if 
she had not already attained the front ranks 
of women; that beloved physician who 
was too much engaged in doing to have 
much leisure for talking, who was so sim- 
ply devoted to her work and so brilliantly 
and benevolently successful in her work 
that no one thought to ask whether she 
had avy right todoitornot. The good 
she might have wrought in the healing of 
disease; the furiher good of showing by 
that most true of all tests, success, how 
well and wisely a woman may live outside 
of her ‘“‘sphere”’; the bonorable meed of 
fame and the swect experience of happ!- 
ness—the sea has swept them all away. 
One still, wily night, one brave captain 
perishing at the post of duty—and notbing 
is left but a kneeling figure diffusing calm, 
a dead face smiling peace, and the uncoy- 
ered heads and reverent hands of fisher- 
men rescuing from the deep its prize. 
Truly, the brave captain did a great work 
at his post of duty. 

Let it be thoroughly and forever under- 
stood that death is the poorest possible 
apology for an evil life; tuat a man cannot 
betray bis trust and think to escape con- 
demnation by dying. He may take himself 
out of the realm of human punishment, but 
not out of the realm of human sentence; nor 
can his children so escape a heritage of woe. 
What the world wants,is not remorse and 
despair, calling themselves by the name of 
courage and flying io the refuge of death; 
but the courage of life—faith, prudence, 
truth, fidelity to obligation, absolute, un- 
impeacbable trustworthiness—wise captains 
who will drop their lead into the sea, not 
foolish ones who, too late, will but drop 
themselves. Courage is not so cheap a 
thing as to be awarded to him who cheaply 
dies. It belongs rather to him who loyally 
lives, watching at the post of duty, and, may 
it please Heaven, coming into port bravely, 
witb staunch ship and living souls. 

ee 


HOW SHALL WE ESCAPE IF WE 
NEGLECT? 


BY THE REV. T. E. BABB. 








WHEN tbe annual report of the condi- 
tion of the various national banks is pub- 
lished, how strange it would seem if depos- 
itors aad stockholders in a certain one of 
these banks should manifest more interest 
in the statistics of all the others than of 
their own, although the report of that one 
should be in every respect the best of 
them all. It would certainly s¢em like a 
very unnatural proceeding. 

Yet we find a great many people who 
trouble themselves more about how the 
rest of the world is to be saved than 
about how they can be. If Christianity 
is true and Christ the only one by whom 
we can be saved, how, they ask, are the 
Hindoos to find salvation? And the Turks, 
and the Arabs, and the Tartars, and the 
Japancse, and the various tribes of Africa 
and the sea islands, how are ali these to be 
saved? Unnatural as it may seem to look 
at the soundness of others’ banks rather 
than of one’s own, and to be anxious to 
find the excellences of others more than to 
find special excellences in one’s own, yet 
we meet not a few persons in our own 









at it; but handle it and learn to load 









more fasiest to aork of excellences in 
religion of the Turks than to learn the pre- 
eminent blessings of Christianity. Men 
whose wives are Christians, whose mothers 
and fathers are Obristians, whose most 
trustworthy friends are followers of Jesus 
actually criticise the bigotry of Christianity — 
and are deeply interested in defending 
Mohammedanism and Confucianism. 

Now the first question for an honest mind 
to ask itself is: ‘‘How shall we escape if 
we neglect that way which is set before 
us? Whether the Turks are candidates for 
Heaven or not, it is certain that the salya- 
tion offered by Mohammed is not that which 
is set before us. That of Christ is the only 
salvation for us. Let the Chinese give ~~ 
attention to the doctrines of Confucius, and, ie 
if possible, let them find salvation ia his” 
doctrines; but the way before us is Chrig-— 
tianity. If a Hindoo have no better light 
than that of the Brahmo Somaj, let bim 
grope by that light in the best way hecan ~~ 
until some one reveals to him a better; but b 
the light which shines upon us is the light 
of Christ. Let alone, then, the question 
whether by the light of heathenism qa 
heathen can be saved. Ask this, rather: If 
it is possible for him to reject the feeble 
light of his taper and lose his way, how 
shall we escape if we neglect so great sal-. 
vation as is offered to us? 

To reject our light for theirs would be as 
if the woman, in Christ’s parable, who lost 
the piece of money and searched for it 
with her candle, had preferred the candle 
to the sunlight. It was supposed to ocour 
in the night, or in one of those cities of — 
narrow streets where no direct raya of the 
sun can enter the house. Otherwise, « 6 
would have thrown open her windows and 
let in the all-revealing light of the sun. 
Suppose that she could have done so, but, 
instead, had argued in this wise: “ Why 
there are people on this earth who at this 
very hour wre in darkness, They are 
obliged to see by candle-light. Why cannot 
I?” So she shuts her windows and lights ~~ 
her candle. Such conduct-would well ~~ 
illustrate the folly of one who, because 
the heathen hive only a dim light by which 
to find salvation, if at all, proceeds to shut ~ 
out the lightof Christ and to seek hisown ~~ 
salvation by a feebler light, neg 

Now it is possible for one to become enam- 
ored of a heathen religion unconsciously, 
There has been so much said within the last 
fifty years about Zoroaster and Confucius, 
in comparison with Moses and Christ, that ~~ 
many have lost the familiar names of 
Moses and Christ in the glory which has 

























































































































































of Zoroesier and Confucius. They have 
concluded that, inasmuch as these latter 
teuch some good and true thiugs, the claim 
of Christ to be “‘ the chief among the ten 
thousands” and the only Saviour must be 
false. There are too mapy preachers and 
lecturers who bave harangued so much 
and so long upou Confucius and Christ— 
the candle and the sun—virtually exalting 
the former above the latter, that they have 
succecded in persuading their listeners to 
blow out the sun and glory in the candle. 

Whatever Confucius may be to the ~ 
Chinese or Zoroaster to the Persians, they 
are nothing but tapers to us who have the 
blezing light of Christ, He is our sun, 
How can we escape if we neglect so great 
a light of salvation ? 

re ——__— 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! 


HINTS ‘TO 0 LADIES. 


BY A LADY. 


° 





‘THE peace and comfort of a country 
home is disturbed in these days by the 9 
presence of tramps; and, in the absence of 
the ‘‘ men folks,” women in the quiet farm- 
bouse or secluded residence are in constant 
fear of annoyance from this source, Pre- 
vention as a remedy is always highly 
spoken of, and the following plan is de 
serving of notice, if not thought more ~~ 
alarming than the tramp himself. This 
advice is addressed to a lady so situated, ; 

Your husband will procure for you @ 
good revolver. Do not be afraid to look 
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on the part of Prof, Williamson, The true 
naturalist always accepts Views that are 
proved to be true, whether he “likes them 
or not.” He knows nothing of likes or dis- 
likes, or he is not a true son of Bclence. In 
the present case One might fairly ask, without 
being supposed either to like or dislike Mr. 
Darwin's views, Whether the new species on 
Round Island may not be sole survivors, in- 
stead of newparent forms, The Island may 
be newer than the nearest land, or land now 
submerged; and plants identical with these 
species be crowded ont of existing ground, or 
drowned out in the submergence. Change by 
gradual modification, as proposed by Mr. Dar- 
win, is true to some extent; but it would be 
hard work to get men to “like” to admit it if 
there were no better facts than these. 


«++» The annular eclipse of Sept. 29th (civil 
reckoning) seems to have been a complete 
failure. Elaborate preparations were made to 
observe it at the observatories of Harvard, 
Williams, and Dartmouth colleges, all of 
which lie in the belt of annular eclipse ; anda 
party, including Prof, Alexander, of Princeton, 
and some of the Coast Survey people, from 
Washington, stationtd themselyes at Manches- 
ter, N. H,, very near the central line. Clouds 
and rain utterly hidthe phenomenon at almost 
all the stations. At Manchester, however, a 
glimpse or two were caught—just enough to 
show that the predicted times were not mate- 
rially in error, though not enough to determine 
the amount of the error. At Bangor, Me., 
outside of the belt of annularity, the partial 
eclipse was pretty well seen. This belt, be- 
ginning on the earth at sunrise, near Rocbes- 
ter, N. Y., and having a width of @ little more 
than 100 miles, passed iato the ocean from the 
coasts of New Hampabire and Massachusetts, 
thence southwesterly across the Atlantic and 
over Senegambia and the Gulf of Guinea, and, 
finally crossing the southern portion of Africa, 
terminated near Madagascar, at sunset. The 
last eclipse of the kind visible in New England 
occurred in 1854. There will be no other 
during the century in this part of the world. 


«...House flies often die late in the summer 
from the attacks of a fungus (mpusa Musce): 
“ The flies may often be seen,’’ says a writer 
in Nature, “‘scttled in a natural position on 
window-panes, but with the abdomen much 
distended, and surrounded bya collection of 
whitish powder, extending for a few lines in all 
directions on the surface of the glass. The 
whole of the interior organs of the abdomen 
are consumed by the plant, nothing remaining 
but the chitinous envelope, on which the myce- 
lia of the fangus form a iclt-like layer ; the 
fructification showing itself externally as fila- 
ments protrnding from between the rings of 
the body.”” Ourhouse fly is the same species 
as the European, and without much doubt the 
fungus (Zmpusa Musce) is of the same species, 
while the above account of the appearance of 
the dead fly applies to those observed in this 
country. 

«oes The wide gap supposed Lo exist between 
the physical structure of man and monkeys 
narrows very exactly according to the rate of 
progress of our knowledge in the matter, many 
of the distinctions claimed to exist having 
proven not to hold. Man has been regarded 
by some as the only animalin which the _perl- 
toneum, or investing serous membrane of the 
abdothinal cavity, is so disposed. that the great 
omentum adheres to the colon in adult life. 
But Dr. H.C. Chapman discovers such state 
of the parts in two monkeys of differept 
genera—Cynocephalus and Macacus. In the 
human embryo the parts are distinct from 
each other, and so they remain in most ani- 
mals ; though in the monkeys just mentioned, 
atleast, the same transition to an adherent 
state of the parts that takes place in man 
occurs, 


....A study of the gigantic land tortoises of 
the Masearene and Galapagos Islands by Dr. 
Ginthber reveals evidence that the presence of 
these large tortoises at two so distant stations 
as the Galapagos and Mascarenes cannot be 
accounted fer by the agency of man; and, 
therefore, that they must be indigenous. It 
also appears that the different isiands of the 
Galapagos group were inhabited by distinct 
races, and that possibly the animals even of so 
emall a group as Aldabra were differentiated in 
the different islands. Although these animals 
are still lingering in these islands,-yet their 
numbers are yearly diminishing and their 
growth to perfect maturity is interrupted; and 
ere long they will become entirely extiuet, like 
those of Mauritius and Rodriguez. 


...-Further studies on the mechanism of 
the bird’s wing, supplementing the beautiful 
qnvestigations of BoréTli, with those of Margy, 
have Been made by Mr. Ganod, whe exhibited 
at a recent meeting of the London Zoological 
Socicty a wooden model to illustrate bis 
remarks. 


....From ean observation of M. Risse, it 


ould seem tbat in the entire absence of iron 
the formation of chloropiy! is ini ble. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
ushers for al’ volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur- 
ther notice. 
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STEDMAN'S VICTORIAN POETS.* 


For some time past Mr. E. C. Stedman 
has been contributing to Scridner’s Monthly 
articles on the English poets of the present 
century, They have now been collected 
into a handsome volume, with some addi- 
tional matter. Individually they have at, 
tracted much attention; but in their present 
permanent form they are offered in an 
entirety which gives them additional 
value. Mr. Stedman is himself an excel- 
lent poet; and this fact, which in some 
cases would by no means make him a 
specially competent critic, seems to in- 
crease his faculty of insight and appre- 
hension, without diminishing his fairness 
and judicial temper. 

The principal aim of the volume is to 
embody in connected form a Jarge amount 
of pure literary criticism. But Mr. Sted- 
man has found it necessary, in carrying 
out this plan, to narrate and discuss the 
principal facts in the biography of the 
several authors. In addition to this, the 
scope of the volume has been made 
sufficiently broad to include discussions of 
the lesser poets of the period, thus making 
a connected work, which may: serve as a 
guide-book to the poetry of the past forty 
years. Thus Mr. Stedman has written a 
book which is full enough for a text-book 
and yet critical enough to give a far better 
and more accurate idea of recent poetry 
than a mere collection of names and dates 
could afford. Then, too, Mr. Stedman has 
found it necessary to discuss the philosophy 
of poetry. ‘‘So many and various qual- 
ities are displayed by the ports under 
review,” says he, ‘‘ that in writing of their 
works and lives I have expressed incident- 
ally such ideas concerning the aim and 
constituents of poetry asI have gathered 
during my acquaintance with the historic 
body of English verse. Often, moreover, 
a leading author affords an illustration of 
some special phase of the poetic art and 
life. The case of Browning, for example, at 
once excites discussion as to the nature of 
poetic expression; that of Mrs, Browning 
involves a study of the poetic temperament, 
its joys and sorrows, its growth, ripeness, 
and decline. Hood’s life was that of a 
workingman of letters; in Tennyson’s pro- 
ductions we observe every aspect of poetry 
as an art andthe best average representa- 
tion of the modern time; while Landor not 
only affords another study of temperament 
but shows the benefits and dangers of cul- 
ture, of amateurship, and of intellectual 
versatility, as opposed to special gift.” 

It is quite impossible within the limits of 
a newspaper review to discuss a book of 
this sort at anylength. Critical mention of 
literary criticism cannot be wholly satis- 
factory unless the various points are dis- 
cussed at a length scarcely less than that of 
the original chapters. .This difficulty is 
increased by the fact that Mr. Stedman’s 
sentences are somewhat unusually terse and 
condensed. We can only, therefore, com- 
mend the volume as embodying in a very 
convenient shape a large body of judi- 
cious and, in the main, unexceptionable 
judgments and opinions on the poets, 
great and small, who have succeeded 
the brilliant company of Byrons and 
Scotts and Shelleys which lent such 
luster to the opening years of the nineteenth 
century. One thing, however, needs-to be 
questioned—the wisdom of including Hood 
and Landor in the book, at great length, as 
“Victorian Poets.” Landor, as a keen 
critic in The Atlantic Monthly lately pointed 
out, Was realy a Greek poet without an 
Athenian audience; and in nothing, it 
seems to us, notwithstanding Mr. Stedman’s 
explicit opinion to the contrary, was he 
“Victorian rather than Georgian.” But 
perhaps the chronological mcthod is best, 
and it is a needless task to comment on any 
lesser flaws in a work at once so agreeable 
and 60 Valuable. 

*@ VICTORIAN CLAREN 
STEDMAN. Sodbom: Sines BR. Oagtes & do. ne 
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RECENT FICTION.* 

Dr. Hor.axD ‘has always seemed to us 
a good novelist. ‘“‘ Miss Gilbert’s Career” 
is certainly one-of the most readable of 
American works of fiction; and if ‘‘ The 
Bay Path”. was less successful, ‘‘Arthur 
Bonnicastle”. once more showed the 
author's unusual skill, both inthe weaving 
of a plot and in the delineation of charac- 
ter. In the latter particular Dr. Holland’s 
powers would seem to be greater than the 
former ; but if his’stories are not tangled 
threads of the astonishing intricacy we 
find in Wilkie Collins, for instance, they 
"are yet very successful.in attracting and 
Tetaining the reader’s attention and interest, 
And now that the subjective school of 
fiction has become so tediously common 
one is ready to admit that the first requi- 
site to be demanded of a novelist is that he 
be a good teller of tales. This Dr. Holland 
certainly is, and his novels are not 
less interesting in consequence of the 
fact that they are all written, if not 
with the purpose of inculcating and preach- 
ipg morality and religion, at least, from a 
moral and religious standpoint. . Thus the 
flayor which in Dr. Holland’s poems smacks 
of sentimentality ‘becomes in his novels 
not only perfectly agreeable but positively 
useful. 

Sevenoaks is a better novel than any Dr. 
Holland has written, with the possible ex- 
ception of ‘‘ Miss Gilbert's Career,” which 
it surpasses in some respects. Mr. Belcher 
is literally drawn to the life, and the read- 
ers of the book. will be few who do not 
know Belcherish people in their own towns 
orcities. Mrs. Dillingham, too, who would 
have become coarse under some American 
novelists, is a well-delineated character 
In reading the novel one finds, however’ 
the old feeling—perhaps lingering in the 
breast of the most righteous of the camp. 
meeting professors of holiness—that a 
vicious bero. is rather more_ interesting 
than a virtuous one. Not a schoolboy 
has ever read the Aineid who has not 
thought Turous a good desl more of a 
man than Aineas; and even Milton could 
not avoid making Satan so interesting that 
he has always liad his partisan admirers. 
But the Paul Benedict of Sevenoaks is not 
such ‘a badly good man, as a rule; and 
seldom, as on p. 439, does he become tire- 
some. 

The author of ‘‘The Odd Trump” rap- 
idly followed that interesting novel with 
another entitled ‘‘ Harwood,” and nowa 
third, Zhe Lacy Diamonds, bas been pub, 
lished. While the books may be read sep. 
arately they yet bave sufficient unity to 
deserve to be called a series. The last of 
the three is decidedly the best of them, 
and its vivacious style and interesting plot 
will make it a favorite even with that un- 
lucky class represented by the hackneyed 
expression ‘‘jaded novel readers.” But 
all three are bright enough and are so un- 
like the common run of works of fiction 
that their very freshness excuses some of 
their faults, and makes us ready to forgive 
the eccentrici thirty-five pages with which 
“Harwood” begins. The author seems 
to have endeavored to avoid utterly what 
may be called the Gallic school of fiction, 
and yet to escape tiresomeness and ‘‘ good. 
ishness.” And certainly, while his books 
are unexceptionable in every way as far 
as their tone is concerned, they are brisk 
enough, we bad almost said rollicking 
enough, to please anybody. Itis a satis- 
faction once in while to get out of the 
old road, no matter how pvicely macadam- 
ized, and take a cut across the fields. The 
anonymous author is, to be sure, not with 
out his faults; but since his last bock is his 
best, and all three, apparently, bave slum- 
bered for some time in his portfolio, it 
seems probable that he will avoid haste in 
literary workmanship and do better work 
hereafter than be has hitherto. 


* SEVENOAKS: A STORY OF To-DAy. By J. G. 
HouuanD. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Cc. 
ms Lacy Dramonps, A Novel. By the author 
of“ The Odd Trump.” New York: BE. J. Hale & Sov 
1875. 

en 
....Dr. C. A. Buchheim, compiler of a new 
German anthology called Deutsche Lyrik (Mac- 
millan & Co.), divides German lyrical poetry 
into five periods, beginning with the sixteenth 
century. Martin Luther and the Kirchenlied 





give the koy-no » to this first period. We find 





So 


among the twenty-four lyrics of this period 
but three loyé-songs, ‘‘Aenrichen von Tharau,” 
by Simon Dach; one by Paul Fleming, who has 
also here a delightful spiritual song; and one 
volkslied, The paucity of lyrics may be judged 
when among them is introduced as a song a 
forty-four-line poem with the title ‘Der Unter. 
schied zwischen des Phibus: Rohr und Davids 
Harfe.” Gleim’s lyrics are the best given in 
the second period, if we except the two volks- 
lieder “‘ Hit du dich,’ known to all English 
readers by Longfellow’s translation, and “* Wenn 
ich ein Viglein wér,” so daintily given to us in 
English by Coleridge. Gleim’s lyric, “ Da, 
Hiittchen,’’ in some far-off way recalls Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s 

‘* Come live with me and be my love,” 
only this is much simpler. The third pe- 
riod is devoted chiefly to Schiller and 
Goethe, and of it nothing need be said 
unless it be that sixty pages cannot contain 
the half of what might be selected. We 
wonder if mortal man could write a night- 
song more simply perfect than the “ Wan- 
drers Nachtlied,’’ ‘* Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.” 
Uhland, Miiller, and Kérner are the chief 
singers during the fourth or war period. In 
this, as in every period, we have the universal 
trinklied and reiterlied ; but there ‘is none bet- 
ter than one given later in the book, the song 
used by Fremont’s guard, '* Die lange Nacht ist 
nun herum,” which has the rare fortune of an 
English translation better than the original. 
Heine, whose face forms the vignette of the 
title-page, isthe lyric poet of the fifth period 
and the lyric poet of Germany for all periods. 
Thirty-one of his songs are given, and not ove 
too many. In this period we have also Lenau 
and Geibel. Many of the songs of the latter 
are now getting to be somewhat familiar to 
English readers through the translations of 
James Freeman Clarke, ‘' Wie es geht”? asa 
poem and *' Die stille Wasser rose’ asa song 
are among the best given io.the collection. If 
any nation is musical, it is the German ; if any 
people is romantic and sentimental, it is the 
German people; if any man by birth should 
write lyrics, that man must be a German; and 
if any one has written lyrics, that one is Heine 
—songs with the common simplicity of clover- 
blooms and a naturalness of simple speech 
found only in Volkslieder. It is a curious fact, 
accounted for only by their straightforward 
naturalness, that Heine’s love-songs some way 
recall Faber’s hymus. Not simply such de- 
yout lyrics as “ Du bist wie eine Blume,” but 
others with atouch of quaint humor, as “Mein 
Kind, wir waren Kinder”" The book has a 
comprebensive introduction and copious notes 
for the English reader. 


.---Major J. W. Powell’s long-expected Re- 
port on the Exploration of the Colorado Fiver has 
just appeared, in the form of a 4to of some 
300 pages, from the Government Printing 
Office (Department of the Interior). Under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the author has for several years been explor- 
ing the region, and we have already been ad- 
vised of some of his operations by the magnifi- 
cent photographs issued from timesto time, 
though no connected account of tie sufvey 
has hitherto appeared. The greater part of 
the volume is occupied with the history of the 
exploration, in the form of personal narrative. 
This is written in singularly vivid and spirited 
style, the present tense being sustained 
throughout, and gives by far the strongest 
and clearest picture of the wonderful region 
extant. The scientific interest of the vol- 
ume centers in the two lengthy chapters 
devoted to @ discussion of the topog. 
raphy avd geology. This matter is mainly 
a treatise on the formation of valleys by 
denudation, and of mountains by circumde- 
nudation, pronounced by experts to be faithful 
and lucid. Valleys are. divided into Longi- 
tudinal, ranoing with the strike, and Trans- 
verse, against the strike. Three kinds of each 
are recognized. Of the Transverse, the dra- 
clinal, passing through a fold; the cataciinal, 
in directiou of the dip; the anaclinal, against 
the dip. Of the Longitudinal, the anticlinal, 
following anticlinal axes; the syoclival, ful- 
lowing synclinal axes; the monoclinal, in the 
direction of the stroke between the axes of the 
fold. There is also much interesting matter 
relating to the customs and traditions of the 
Indians. Part Ill, Zodlogy, by Dr. Coues, 
consists of an extended memoir on Geomyida, 
which are represented by characteristic species 
in the Colorado region. The volume is pro- 
fosely illustrated with woodcuts of. superior 
style, printed, like plates, upon smooth toned 
paper, and adding greatly to the value of the 
work, at very inconsiderable expense. The 
whole volume is an evidence of the wise and 
liberal policy pursued by the Government in 
the encouragement of scientific enterprise and 
compares favorably with the publications of 
foreign governments, 


..«.From time to time We are called to men- 


tion the appearance of some admirable volume - 
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THE LEDSV EN SOFT. 





Pilbeam zs on The Cholera 
Epidemic of 1873 in the United States. The bulky 
work is prepared throughont, both in text and 
maps, with great thoroughness, under the.eye 
of Dr. John M. Woodworth; Supervising Sur- 
geon-General, and consists of three parts— 
a “ History of the Cholera Epidemic of 1873 
- the United States,” by Ely McClellan, M 
D. ; a “History of the Travels of Asiatic Chol- 
era,’’ by Dr. McClellan and Dr. John C, Peters; 
and a “Bibliography of Cholera,” by Dr, 
John 8. Billings. 





NOTES. 


The Yale professors are talking of getting up 
a work on the college patterned on ‘‘ The Har- 
yard Book.” 


Miss Annie T. Howells, a sister of the nov- 
elist, has written a serial story, which will be 
published in The Galazy, beginning in Decem- 
ber. 


Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin is going to describe 
in Harper's Magazine, with pen and pencil, 
Prince Edward Island and the Magdalen 
Islands. 


“Songs before Sunrise” is by Mr. Swin- 
purne. “Songs after Sunset” is by Mr. Frank 
N. Lantz, Henry L. Shepard & Co. will pub- 
lish it. 


“The Puritans and Queen Elizabeth,” an 
English book, with an introduction by ex- 
President Hopkins, is announced by Anson D. 
F, Randolph & Co. 


The author of “One Summer” is Miss 
Blanche W. Howard, of Bangor. She is going 
to study in Europe for two years, devoting 
herself to literature and music. 


Mr. Switburne’s new dramatic poem is to be 
about as long as ** Atalanta in Calydon,” and 
will be founded on a Greek mythological sub- 
ject. It will not appear before Christmas. 


Somebody else has seen Mrs. Black, the 
“ Maid of Athens,” and has started the peren- 
pial item about her on its rounds. This time 
she is a tall old lady of 75, with features in- 
spiring reverence, 


Pope’s works have now been furnished with 
a concordanee, and thus the little shelf of sim- 
flar works has been increased by one. It bas 
been made by Edwin Abbott, and has an intro- 
duction by Edwin A. Abbott, D. D. 


“Sberman’s Historical Raid; the Memoirs 
\n the Light of the Record” is the title of an 
elaborate reply to Gen. Sherman by Gen, H+ 
V. Boynton, correspondent at Washington of 
the Cincinnati Gazette. Its publishers, Wil- 
stach, Baldwin & Co., will issue it in blue cloth, 
uniform with Gen, Sherman’s volumes. 


Gail Hamilton is going to bring out a book 
entitled ‘* Sermons to the Clergy,” which wil- 
liam F. Gill & Co. will publish. Some of its 
chapters, we suppose, our readers have already 
seen in the columns of this journal. The au- 
thor’s ‘Stumbling Blocks” is a right useful 
religious book, and her new volume will be 
looked for with interest, 


The Atheneum says that Mr. Theodore Tilton 
talks of publishing ® volume entitled ‘‘Un- 
solved Problems,” to be composed of a col- 
lection of essays, of which the first is to be 
called “ The Problem of Life.” But we have 
seen no announcement of .the fact elsewhere, 
and Mr. Tilton will hardly put his famous lec- 
ture between covers before the end of the 
present season. 
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{Compton ofthe ft Bist Volume) & 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1875. 


CONTENTS: 
LIVING GLACIERS OF CALIFORNIA. By Jom 


With Seven 
THE FILLET. By RB. H. SToppARD. 


"ER OSTA FR 


With Nineteen Tiustrations. 
OT nce CARICATUOBE. By JAMES 


With Siateen Mustrations. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

With Seventeen Tuustrations. 

AIR TOWNS AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 

With Three Illustrations. 

nary = GNOME KING. A CATSKILL FAIRY 


With Sia Tustrations. 
NEW NEIGHBORS. By 9 pm oo PHELPS. 


or His 


THE LOVER'S sornaer. 
ew HUMORS.—IL. By the Hon. 8. 8. 


ROCOCO. By T. B. ALDRICH. 

DORA RUSHTON’S ROMANCE. 

GARTH. A Novel. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A DEUX TEMPS. 

Tam, moSuaN PSYCHE. By EDWARD EVEREIT 
GENTLEMAN FARMIMG. 

PORTENT. By CELIA THAXTER. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





The Fifty-first Volume of HARPER’s MAGAZING, 
concluded with the November Number, fully sus- 
tains the character and reputation of this periodical 
as the f stof Amert Monthlies, both for its 
standard of literary excellence and for the wealth 
and variety of its illustrations. It has contained 
nearly four hundred and fifty exquisite engravings. 
Its descriptive illustrated articles have included 
within their range Brittany, the Channel Islands, the 
Hebrides, the picturesque features of Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann, the Glaciers of California, the Cities and 
natural scenery of Minnesota, the Ancient Pueblos 
of New Mexico and Arizona, the literary and his- 
torie associations of Concord, Charlestown, and New- 
buryport, the mushroom towns of Western Civiliza- 
tion, the wild scenery of Lake Moosehead, the hu- 
mers of a Virginia Tournament, the art-treasures of 
the South Kensington Museum, and the industries of 
the Express business and the American Dairy. In 
illustrated literary memoirs have been presented 
graphic sketches and portraits of the most prominent 
Parisian journalists and of the most eminent En- 
glish writers during and since the Wordsworthian 
epoch. In science Prof. RAU’s series of illustrated 
papers om the Stone Age in Europe have treated 
comprehensively and ina popular style the most in- 
teresting topic in the field of ethnology. JaMzs PaR- 
TON’S profusely illustrated papers on Caricature have 
proved ngt less amusing in their curious revelations 
than instructive in connection with some of the most 
exciting periods of modern history. In addition to 
these, there have been seven beautifully illustrated 
Poems and several illustrated humorous sketches 
and stories. 

In its Serial and Short Stories, its Poems and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers the Volume just closed has been 
conspicuous for strength, excellence, and variety. 

The “ First Century ” Series—the most remarkable 
enterprise of current magazine literature—will be 
continued through the next two Volumes. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


AARRBE ES ACMINE RAMEN TS rane OT ee 
States or PosTack 
PREPAID > by the Publishers, on = eeetet of Four Dol- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR e year, $10; or any two for 
$7. Postage free. 
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SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


DR. ear age wag guvmnoans. A NOVEL. 
IQustrated. 


GILDER’s (BR. W.) THE NEW DAY: A 
POEM IN SONGS AND SONNETS. Illustrated. 


OTHERS. (In “ Bric-a-Brac 


v. 

THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. ISArIAz, 
JEREMIAH, AND LAMENTATIONS. Royal8vo. 5 00 
Vi. 

PERSIA, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD.TO THE 
ARAB Conquesr. (in the new series “ 4n- 
cient Rather rem Ga Moments”) Mustrated. 19 
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6000 0D BOOKS, WHICH SELL. 


THE ODD TRUMP NOV ELS: 
ey THE ae DOS TR 
>. THE LACY DIAMONDS. 
Octavo. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 1% cents. 


HOOSIER MOSAICS. 
Square lémo, Cloth, Red Bdge, $1.25. 
E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
17 Murray Street, New York. 


“4 model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literatare.””— Phila- 
delphia Press. y 


THE GALAXY. 


NOVEMBER NO. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Jastin McCarthy. 

The London Marriage Market. By Lady Blanche 
Murphy. 

Through Utah. By Johu Codman. 

Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Annie 
Bdwards. 

Drought. By F. W. Bourdillon, _, 

The Battle of Chickamauga. By Gen. W. F. 
(Baldy) Smith. 

Twenty Years. By Amalie La Forge. 

Weather Wisdom. By F. Whittaker. 

Rosalie, By William C. Richards. 

The Two Amperes. By H. James, Jr. 

Nannette Schiller. By Mary A. B. Wager. 

A Peaceful Pipe. By Julian Hawthorne, 

The One Rose. By Kate Carlisle. 
Heterophemy: The Worild’s Blunder. By Rich- 
ard Grant White. 

Driftwood. By Philip Quilibet. 

Scientific Miscellany. 

Current Literature. 

Nebula. BY THE Eprrok, 


PRICE 35 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription price, $4 per year, including postage. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


“The very best ladies’ magazine published.” —Seneca 
: Palle(N. ¥.) ¥.) Gowrter. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


CHEAPEST A AND BEST. 
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pain Subscribers. . Ell 


GAZINE has hee Be. ior SE 
gira te acres sit mamver oe 2i een 
ary im the 


The Centennial in Pen and sal 


be made im 1876. A: 
tem mil bos serice of illustrated articles on the 
fide They the ption 
price. 


Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates, 


runtiy color colored, Pow d Waka ha ear Hal yo 


pup ei $a YEAR! 
7 GREAT OFFERS FOR CLUBS. .23 


< Rere ees Bh em extea eop7 of ee 
for 1876 for gettin 
7 * “41.00 ir 7 








5 Coptes fer $8.50/ With a of the 
8 4% Bye : 
engraving, for getting up 
13 “ “ 18.00(Ciub. 
Address, postpaid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


No. 8306 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
£2” Specimens sent gratis if written for. 


THE ATLANTIC. 


FOR NOVEMBER 
COWTAINS. 
wii" Pinentory coord on “Private Theat- 
fourth) chapter of “ Old Wo- 








meget Neen fe a emorans hens Aa 


«teeth 
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; sae Da Bbiilty & Chearnces, Un Lager, C tied: 
TWOREMARKABLE SERIALSTORIES 


By AMERICAN WRITERS. 
We publish this day (Oct. 20th) 
Scribner’s Monthly for November, 
containing the opening chapters of 


“GABRIEL CONROY.” 
By BRET HARTE. 


“The cpenine is said by the critics to be very pow- 
it ts a terrible picture of a starving camp, and 

a ‘this start the acy will hola the reader, Name 

_—_, sith an almost uncomfortable 

fe ‘the suthor's arse extended wo: "aa no 

ba, Lo wide attention both im this coun- 

pe. 





Sas 
We shall also begin in SCRIBNER for JANUARY 


“PHILIP NOLAN’S FRIENDS; 


Or, Show Your Passports.’ 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


No period of our has more dramatic inter- 
est than the period 4 4 Treason, to which this 


ft than ae the stony o4 a aM 
pression n ° 
A COUNTRY,” by the same author. 


Scribner's Monthly for 1876, 


in addition nos jeese Serial ben ng os babe 4 contain ofees 
features in all sof the blah me be wih | 
and PICTORIAL. of ¢ the Aw. excellence It. 


be our aim ae to produce 
twelve numbers 0 oMasasine which shall 
erage hone 


the brightest St > of A 
erature and which shall be! in all respects 


“SOREBN NERS S MONTHLY. iv iesncd se tilts 
NOVEMBER ts 75.000 Go 
iB van 
Price, $4 a year; 35 counts a Number. 
For sale by all and by 


SCRIBNER & ©0., 
748 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


A London Edition of ST. NICHOLAS. 


We take pleasure ip announcing that we 





olasin London. We feel that Sr. Nrcnoias 
will not suffer by comparison with any pub- 
lication of its kind on the other aide of the 
Atlantic'and thatit should receive as grateful 
a welcome in Engtand as it has in America. 

From the fethers'and mothers and the ehil- 
dren themselves; from literary, men; 
clergymen, and the. newspaper press all over 
this conntry, have come to us the warmest 
words of praise. 

John G. Whittier, our Quaker Poet, seéms 
only to express the universal sentiment when 
he writes: . 

“ Tt 4s little to say of St. Nicholas that it ts the 
best Child’s Periodical in the world.” 

The New York TrRisune utters but the 
verdict of the American Press when it says : 

“\In the avalanche of immoral literature that 
threatens the children some strong, really whole- 
some, and really attractive magazine is required 
for them and “ST. NICHOLAS has reached a 
higher platform and commands for this service 
wider resources than any of tts predecessors or con- 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER, Now Ready, 


will be sure to attract attention as the firet of 
the English Edition. It will be found to be a 
worthy representative of American Art and 
Letters.. The prospectus of Sr. NicHonas for 
the new year is uncommonly brilliant. In 
addition to contributions from 


THE FIRST WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


articles on English History, stories, poems, 
and sketches are promised by Christina Ros- 
setti, Richard A, r, George Macdonald, 
Mrs. Olipbant, taht other Prominent English 
Authors, 


ta" Send 25 cents for the Novemszr Numszr. 

Subscription price $3 a Year, stage paid, 
The volumes for 1874 and ists poe ra 
bound fm red and gold, $4 each. For sale by 
all Booksellers and Newsdealers and by 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Royal Songs 
FRESH AND BRIGHT, 
A New Sunday School Music Book, 


NOW. READY! 


aol pee f ~ Hundred. Specimen 
or sale by the Trade. 


A MN. nT vact Society, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 




















have arranged to issue an edition of St. Nich-. 
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VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, i vol. tamoybev- 
eled edges. Full Index. $2.50, 


The volume is designed as a complete guide-book 
to the poetry of the Victorian Era. It-is distinguished 
by rare acumen and marked impartiality. A very 
complete analytical index and a series of side-notes, 
briefly summarizing the text, add to the value of the 
volume fer purposes of study and reference, and it 
should be said in this connection that the book ts 
peculiarly well adapted for use in academies and col- 
Jeges or litetary clubs, in connection with the formal 
study of English literature.— Boston Journal. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Translated into English verse by BAYARD TAYLOR, 
Kennett Edition. 2 vols. l6mo. Gilttop. $5. 
“A masterpiece of poetic translation.”—New York 
Times. 
“ The most perfect work of its kind which has ever 
been proéuced.”—N. F. nanan eases 


*,* For Sale by alt Bookecllere. ee 
@f price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


A NEW VOLUME 
of the Treasure-Trove Series. 


THE CHOICEST HUMOR BY THE GREAT WRITERS. 
“A powerful rival to the Little Classics,” 


Vol.Il. TRAVESTY. Contents: A Treble Tempta- 
tion, F.C, Burnand; Lessons in Bi raphy, James 
Beresford; George de Barnwell, Thac eray; A Fu- 
ture Spee. Macaulay ; ) Twellmo, John Paul: wraitge 
Redtvivus, Hood Ho Fi of the Yellow Girdle, T 

reaperes’ Trove will find @ great many 
and readers. It isa series which everyb will want 
to own and will be the happier for having read.”. 
N.Y. Graphic, 

Cloth, squate 16mo, ree canes, wien with Vol. 
I, Buri ESQUE. ris © just published : 

THE HANDY oe ROOK of 30) valuable med- 
ica! recipes fc ‘or all di ani BOD. Groth. equa household 
recipes by W. M. Cornell, D.D. loth, square i6mo, 
vor mi: marginal iplenss for’ new recipes. % BY cents. 


Society are of 
anes characte Bémun a tates. foun 


r, by 
a@romanve of real life in the fashionable pg) 
London. Paper, 0 cents. 
Mailed, postpaid, on 


For sale at the bookstorcs. 
receipt of price by 

WILLIAM F. GLLL & CO., 
309 Washington &., Boston, 


NATIONAL” SCHOOL SINGER. 


New and Bright Music for 
the School-room. 








Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, 
Songs of Study, Vacation Songs, 
Songa of Order, Patriotic Songs, 


Songs of Promptness, | Temperance Songs, 


Songs of Obedience, | Anniversary Songs, 
Songs of Home, Opening Songs, 
Songs of Industry, esing Songs, 


Songs of Nature. A Few Hymns. 
Many New Pieces by Prof. Gxo. F. Root. 
Price 35 cents. $30 per hundred, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 Wiliam St., N. ¥.; 
118 and 115 State St., Chicago. 


1876.—Pestpaid.—$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Send Age ores fora 


po Number. Subscribe NOW d get the 
last three numbers of this year FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR’S 


le? JUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE.“ The H ousehold 











CRS Newest ‘Patterns in eve: 
year; 3 copies a 50. Sp endia Book Offers 
and Fremiums. ppereme Bi wonber 10 cente. 

T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


rofusely fllustrated, refined, able, brilMant, enter- 
talning, and instructive periodical. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, New York. 


MA RIAN’S MISSION; or, the influence of 
Sunday-schools. By Emma Leslie. 283 pp. 








i Fa. oo dhesberamerstadhececanmhane $1.00 
SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL. By Emma 
Leslie. 29pp. 16mo. Price, .........sccc000 $1.00 


Two Choice Books for either the Suiitepieied or 
the family library, written 1m the same beautiful, 
lear, and interesting style for which the author is 
acted. Conveying in a pleasant and ‘forceful way 
rome home lessons that are worth learning both by 
old and young. 

JOHN WINTHROP and the Great Colony. 
By Chas. R. True, D.D. Wi pp. 16m0. 2 1l- 
lustrations., Price. .... 5.0.6. de-..0bedeb eee de ~) 81.0 

This little book brings us back to the early history 
of Boston and the most prominent persons con- 
nected with the first Massachusetts Colony. It is full 
of interesting reminiscences. 

Kitherorall the above will be sent by mailon re- 
ceipt of price. 





NATURE. Fis ra Pinewood Journal of Sci- 
ence, $a yoat. MACMILLAN & OO., Pyblishers, 
21 Astor Place, ‘hom fork, 





wanting any Book 
Gpo Ee BIEVESS BOO. Boo 


| pRINGSBURY | SH RS. 
usely 
| mo es G.W.CARLETON & Co. "Publishers. New York. iy 





PARA KS. 
1 Fi 
. 9, The, Novel ofthe Season. 
MRs. ANNIE WOMAN, OF FASHI FASHI 
By the authOr of “ARCHIE (LOVELL,” | WON. 
EARNSCLIFEE,” “OUGHT WE TO VISIT 
Her,” “ORDEAL FOR WIVES,” 
“ ESTELEB,” ete., etc. 
One vol. 8vo, printed on laid tinted paper. Price, in 
paper, $1.00; cloth, with black stamp, $1.75, 
“This author we piety aes book.”—Dem- 
corat, St. Louis. 


“tire. Annte awards s one of the very best of the 
story writers of the day,”—Journal, Boston. 


2d. 
REv.0. H. SPURGEON’S Great Book, 


LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS: 


One vol. 12mo, cloth, black stamp, $1.25. . 
Mr. Spurgeon undoubtedly occupies the position of 
} at the present moment among liv- 
ing preachers. 
RECENTLY PU PUBLISHED - 
A CHARMING STORY 


NORSE. LIFE. 


By Pror. H. H. BOYESEN,of Cornell University and 
author of “ Gunnar.” 


A NORSEMAN'S PILGRIMAGE. 


lvol. Small 12mo. Laid paper, $1.50, 
A Norseman’s Pilgrimage is aperfect gem in the 
way of a novel, as well 4s a most beantifal picture of 
Norse life. 


PAUL MASSIE. 
By Justin McCartTuy. 
Author of “ Linley Rochford,” ‘A Fair Saxon,” ete. 
1 vol... 2mo. ‘ 
Price, Cloth, Black Stamp, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette, London. 
“We may say that altogether we have “not fend 
many books 60 full of a ne as ‘Paul Massie.’”’ 
A STORY OF THE AM AMERICAN NAVY. 
LOVE AFLOAT, 
By F. H.SHePPARD, U.& N: 
lvol. 12mo. 

Price, Cloth, Black Stamp, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS’S POWERFUL STORY. 
ESTELLE. 

Price, Cloth, $1.50.. Paper, $1.00. 
GENERAL CUSTER’S GREAT BOOK. 
MW LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 
Blegantly lWustrated. $2.00. 
THEODORE TILTON’S GREAT NOVEL, 
TEMPEST-TOSSED. 
Price $1.75. Fourteen editions sold. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S STORY. 
LINLEYWY ROCHFORD. 
Price, $1.00 ; or $1.75 Cloth. 

Bither of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 











sig, Great y nyt bad 
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BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 








MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POR Tine aman con dee ne Second Session. 


DeENRY HOLE Hi ‘a ge Prnna 
‘Bond St., ‘New York. 
poe fe i AD eo Sicee ans, 
Circulars sent to any aadrens on application. 


ORGANISTS QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL AND REVIEW; 


EDITED BY EUGENE THAYER. A 20- 
e journal, devoted to Organ Music for Church 
Bites seater wor Pmenrora 


Room. 
number contains about 1 pen SS of Music and 











buat — mrt 


ue ae go POM TH necioe tice. , aa 


BOOK OF PRAISE: 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


COMPILED by GEO. A. BELL and H. P. MAIN. 





isa complete library of the best Sunday- 
schuth Bours that e been written during the past 
fifteen years. 


The Most Complete, Singing -Book 
For Sunday-schoolis, 
For Devotional Meetings, 
For the Home Circle 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


e BOOK OF PRAISE cont contains ™ 
The BOOK OF P’ es oO age 
The BOOK OF PRA'SE i 


_BIGLOW & MAIN.Publishers, 


DR. S. S. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


containing’ de - and rules Tor the’ tretitment 
of Coceaeenon, ay Disease, Dyspepsia, Rheum- 
atism, Fever , ete., will be sent 


Bee 9 of fangs Drm = to rect Ps Son Ta Broadway, 


New’ York. The nae receipts in this’ book 
ya hundreds of dollars; to any person with 8 a 


~~ OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 





New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES' TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
FOR 


Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


—BY— 

JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 
Nothing like it since the “Song King !”’ 
Entirely New S Singing School Departm 


Original and Striking Exercises ong Examples. 
Stirrin, eh oe nd Choruses 


Rousing Rounds and “Graceful Glees. 
EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare poetry! 
yy specimen copies now, as the demand will be 
ea 


Price $7.50 per doz. Single tr for exam- 
ination, 75 ¢ 


JOHN CHURCH a & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


4 consistent 
ane und guaranteed. 1. Send stamp for 





“CROWN TE KING: OF ALT.” 


NEW SINGING-SCHOOL AND CONYEN. 
TION BOOK. 


THE CROWN KING. 
THE OROWN KING. 
THE CROWN KING. 


By N. COE STEWART ana J. M. NORTH. 
Authors of ‘Sing. School Echo,” “ Merry Voices,”ete. 
For Sings gud High Schools, Conventions, Classes, 
ete. boo k of the day. Faull of sparkling | oad 
ae" tee the 


best 
department. It aan already been introduced into a 
number of — throughout the country. Don’t 
fail to examin 


THE CROWN KINC! 
Tt is Just what you want for your winter classes. Just 
issued. Two hu pases. Sample copy mailed 
postpaid on rece gh > 5 ce a 
of “ Orown King” % cents 
Sold by book and mune dealers. “penintea we by 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eastern Depot, 814 Broudway, New York. 
THOMAS J. HALL, Agent. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH URCHORCGANS 











talopues. 
a COOK © HASTIN TINGS, Boston, 
organs, uding the six 
largest ont mons counsel in the county. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


FR ments: New and Benuun with Valuable 


. autiful Solo Stops. 
OVER ONE THOUS. D Organists and Must. 


cians endorse these organs a recommend them as 





ts. 
WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN CO., Quincy, Ml. 


CT EO PIANOS 


ived the only GOLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, Vienna. 














East Ninth St, 'New Yorks 
a1 pre prey Oa TH 


17,000 








Now IN USE! 





7 we “7 . Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, 
and if not too Tate, by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations 
of the HAINES, PIANO-FORTE. These pianos haye given entire satisfaction for 
the past twenty-five years. They have every improvement, are first-class, and 
guaranteed. Do not be influenced by unprincipled agents or salesmen, but go to 
headquarters or their regular authorized agents. 

The above nuniber’ of Pianos sold in one month is the best proof of the in- 
creasing popularity and great demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 


CIRCULARS MAY BE: HAD FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


HAINES BROS., 


CORNER 2ist ST. and 2a AVE., NEW YORK; or 


A.&S. NORDHEIMER, Toronto, Ont. 
A. &8&, NORDHEIMER, Ottawa, Ont. 
C, J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
A. REED & SONS, Chicago, Iii. 
CLUETT & SONS, Troy, N.Y... 
CLUETT & SONS, Albany, N.Y. 
LUDDEN & BATES, Savannah, Ca. 
GOULD & FISCHER, Phila., Pa. 

Cc. M, LOOMIS, New Haven, Ct.. 

L. & A. BABCOCK, Norwich, N. Y. 
DEMAREST & BURR,Newburg, N.Y. 


SNELL & SCOTT, Little Falls, N..¥. 
E. PEILER & BRO.,,St. Johns, N. B. 
L. B. MATSON, Horseheads, mn ” 


M. GRAY, San 
3. C. o. RICH HARDS STS J. 
OW, Tr 


: 
w 4 ; a 





H. N. HEMPSTED esl ed ag ba Wis. 
SNYDER &CO., Elmira, N 
: ANK BREHM, Erié, Pa. 

-LELAI AM Ee, Pa 
wm. UaCAERE (Ghittone ten’ N.Y. 
Cc. H. UTLEY, Buffalo, N. Y 
J. T. HAMMICK, R Bal ebeok; N.Y. 
A! VANDERBECK, Plainfieid, N. J. 





L. BA &50,, Harttora Ct, 
See. EPS R k. Kansas bay 
JNO-F.PE NABI, Moo ton, pston, Mags. 


MELLON & HONE, Pitteburan, P Pa. 
3. PL FAUEDS, Doutevitio Roe 
Pathe stake Grete, we: 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


LSSON. I shall take opportunity 

a " commend bs ad praise your ox 
Stremvediea. 
KELLOGG. Vor An 4 six yoo or the Gon 
postal aal mip bet my Own house. 
° Your U; ts ate extraordinary 
—— pee ana, deserve their 
success. 

PATTI. Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, bee ou yours 
STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. I have: 
5 never yet seen any Pianos which 
WEALI. Madame Pareria ed your Pi- 


i They have no Rival any 


Prices Reasonabic. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


HALLET, DAVIS & 06. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY N 
Pronounced by a best judges superior to to all others. 
Also every variety 0: 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Hestegl Authorities 
in the Worlda— 





Liszt, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Boston; 
20 East {4th Street, New York; 
927 Chestnut St., Pen’ Chica Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
Cag. 


2 Send for Illustrated i Catalogue, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 


GEO. jar Bi CO. $ ORGANS. 








These remarkable instruments have excited much 
interest and enthusiasm among musicians in. this 
country and in Europe, by reason of their 
Great Capacity for Musical Expression, 

Beautiful Tone, 
Thoroagh Workmanship, 
and Elegant Designs and Finish. 

Persons of influence in musical circles are invited to 
correspond, with a view to introducing or supplying 
the demand for these instraments in their respective 
vicinities. Address 
GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass, 

Warerooms 608 Washington St., Boston; 170 State 
8t., Chicago; 23 Ludgate Hill. London. 


RAVE 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 
PRICE $130. 


Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 














STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free.on application. 




















GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPU RONASES PRE-EMINENCE, 
establishes them 


which 

UNEC ALED 
for their ‘TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112: FiftmAve., 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw St., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE, 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


““SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK?! WRITE!!! 


fore you bu seeed for information, circulars, an 
phat ly z y unlimited. Ri t fot ee = 


yer “Aadese ia Chg 4th Plane Fart New ar orn, 
HUTCHINGS, PLi PLAISTED & CO., 


# SUPERIOR 


Guvigcw 4 Hf AND eye as 


poet gated sgontON, Sh furnished upon ap- 
ication. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
WARNER 


SANITARY CORSET ’ 


WITH SKIRT Lah oy pet AND SELF- 


secures Health and Can of body, 
with yece and beauty of form 
y Agents wanted every- 


"Sam les, any sizé, by mail, in sat- 
canal 1.50; London 02) cord, $1.75. 


$8 
WARNER BRO 
a oritns Broadway, py 


‘or the GRAND NEW BOOK. 


PRESENT CONFLICT 


of SCIENCE with RELIGION; cr, 
ODERN SKEPTICISM MET on its OWN GROUND. 
‘he est ost vital question of the 











ek. First oy 

iysit. Avoid the are 
lishersan and eis 

ARGLER 


‘AGENTS WANTED: FOR THE 


\ENTENN IAL 
HISTORY o t# US. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the faste: soit book om pub- 
inga and — gent ge 406 fine historical engrav- 

re a full account of the ap- 

Ria segue oa nnial a eeentaon. a SoR ie 
terms agents. - 

Co.,  Philadelphis, Pa, 


AN AMUSING STORY. 


ture, tures, full 
LOADED DOW with’ facts reranding’ the A he 











ren 
oh d hygiene. DR. 
E. B. FOOTE’S SCIENCE IN FY 
THE 
C) 
perian FREE. HARVEST for Agents,” Send 
for Circular. URRAY HILL PUBLISHING Co., 129 
East Twenty-eighth street, New York. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


IMPOR FANT THINGS you never 
w before regar: the human ly 
ana all teen ious organs, * Peed IN Home’ LK 
MMON SENSE, by DR. B. B. E. 

 Sevathle 


AND MEDICAL Co. 
A le kk. Goorin and, a Lp.geea be book ety oe 
every one. You 





earn from 
information you wae id feel a Sie to velo & our 
family payee Rabout, Ble B pay 
LIVE RAY HILL 
Kast est eiahte street, New For. 








yr pnt a GENUINE EDITION. 
iy AND LABORS 


iVINCSTONE 


Pe cing t the “ LAST JOURNALS ”) Letter p 
oe a we adventures, also th 
eS iS : : Fv eatth of that maredous 
A sa a e 0 

cotati gl Sa 
en as ore 

wanted. Send for Terms and panitee proof, 
AUBBARD BROS.,Pups.,725Sansom St. Phil.,Pa. 


v EN Wan 
to sell Dr. 5 Sitecipes Ninformation for 
Everybody, in county is 
Canadas. in 





the publisher to & a 
hoo d reci oe and is suited to 
all classes and conditions of wonderful 


book a. o: household Bocce. 
cements | Se 


Greatest in 

com le soe sive. byt 

Ann cs ii 
The CENTENN NAL 


KR Te — 
ui of 10 op rceaoman 
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amon wart toch oo “ ECO. 

















Tod VENTORI: 
», ana Experience, by 


a earaerer: 











Big now Sacepes 

2 —- 2 at if A one @ want 5000 

more active agents Tt oS 
Pages ny 

Ne Me Se pesaen Sod unusaal erm, sent free to 

_any one A. D, WORTHINGTON & CO., tiord, Ct. 


_WIFE NO. [9 


Le IZA YOUNG, 
ieee = SECRETS Boos 


sa sasern Be 
Hts pins eorte steer —— 
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She Finilay-schiool. 


LESSON FOR 0C1 2 OCTOBER 318T. 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF OF JESUS.—Joun xv, 
11—19, 


WE have here an authoritative exposition 
concerning the friends and the foes of our Lord. 
[tis authoritative, for he who gaye it knew 
the facts and had undoubted right to speak in 
the case. We naturally consider: 

1, Tae Frienbs or Jusus (vy. 11—17). 

2, Tae Fores of Jesus (v. 18, 19). 

1. Tas Frmewps or Jesus (v. 11~17).—A 
friend is oné who loves another and labors for 
his pleasure or his profit. Jesus is so great 
that the best of earth can do but little for bim, 
and yet, as loving parents take pleasure in tha 
trifling acts of their babe, so Jesus takes pleas 
ure in our poor deeds. 

Letus consider the characteristics of Jesus’s 
friends. (1) They have joy, which Jesus de- 
sires to become full. Joy is, therefore, among 
the fruits of the: spirit (Gal. v, 22). (2) They 
minister joy to Jesus. This is his joy in them 
(v. 11), which he wishes to remain undisturbed. 
(3.) They bavean ear for the commands of Jesus, 
Hence he says (v. 12) ‘* This is my command- 
ment,’ and (vy. 17) ‘‘ These things I command 
you.” Every friend regards the wishes of him 
whom he loves. (4) Obedient to him, they 
love one another. Any man loves those 
whom he deems lovely. ‘Tastes vary, of 
coursé; but among Christ’s friends the one 
fact of being his is at once a bond about hearte. 
The measure of this love one for another :s 
the love he had for his. “As I have loved 
you,” said he; and at once he followed with 
the fact of his laying down his life for them. 
@) They recognize the binding force of his ex- 
ample, even to the laying dowa of their lives 
for others. _(6.) They prove their friendship to 
Jesus by implicit obedience (v. 14). (7.) They 
are called friends, not servants, though, Ia 
view of their relation to him, this were the 
most likely title. (8) They are treated with 
the confidence due to friends. (9.) They re- 
celve wonderful revelations. (10,) ‘They are 
chosen of Jesus, even when they care «not for 
him. (11.) They are ordained or appointed to 
a usefal career of fruitfulness. (12!) Their 
fruitfulness has a permanent value. (13.) They 
receive whatsoever they ask in Jesus’s name. 
All these particulars may be culled out by the 
scholars. It may then be remembered thut 
Jesus is their friend, The sweet Lokens of his 
friendship crop out all through, these verses 
and in ali the surrounding circumstances. 
Dwell on these as possessions of the friends 
of Jesus, 

2. Tut Fors or Jusvs (v. 18, 19),—How sad 
that atly should be bis foes! But so it is, and 
we may discover their characteristics. (1.) 
They hate him. (2) They hate lis friends, (3.) 
They hate his friends not because they are a 
hateful company, but because they are “not 
of the world,” but are by Jesus chosen ‘ous 
of,, the world’—a groundless, satav-like 








hatred, showing the truth of Paul’s declara- 
tion: “The carual mind is enmity agzinst 
God.” Whatever, therefore, is God’s the 


carnal mind hates, whether it be God’s sou, 
God's people; God’s word, or God’s ways, 

Between frievdship to this Christ-bating 
' world and to Christ whom it hates, every 
person chooses, and the Golden Text declares: 
“Whosoever, therefore, will be afriend of this 
world is the enemy of God.” Every friend to 
the world is, therefore,a foe of Jesus. In 
which class are your pupils? 





«--. Teachers sometimes find themeeives -19- 
able to make headway with the lesson in the 
class. Bad ventilation has much to do with 
this, as also peculiar difficulty in putting some 
lessons. Rev. Edward Eggleston, in The Sum 
day-sthool Times, advises upon this point us 
follows: 


“But when you come to such alesson d¢. not 
give up.” Do not spin.” Spinning is one oy the 
worst things a teacher cav do. By spinuiwy I 
mean trying to draw out your instractioni« ow 
the lesson after you have said all you know, 
and’ some’ things you do net know, perhaps. 
One of the fundamental! rules of good teaching 
is to stop.when you have done. But when you 
have finished touching lightly a lessop that 
you Gannct adapt very well to your class then 
comes one of your golden opportunities. Find 
out where your pupils live. Find out whatare 
their. purposes, their pursuits, their afleetions, 
their difficulties, their temptations. Get in- 
side, Hf you’ are already intimate with them 
and iftthey have already shown the beyinnings 
of better things, you can hold @ sort) of expe-- 
rience meeting, without letting them know 
what you are oing. In proportion as you get 
insidé you will be able to sult yourself better 
to. their wants, and you may after a. while find 

slants ptations in Scripture lessons of whieh you 
did not dream before.” 


...eHow to secure normal instruction is a 


=e 
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question which just now engages much aticue 
tionin onr best Sunday-schools. Zhe Baptist 
Teacher gives the following atatement, which 
may be helpful upon this point: 


an 
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study, but need all the time for this, they 
may once a month meet on a separate evening 
for normal work. An ¢xisting class of this 
kind gives the first twenty minutes of each 
session to considering the Bible as a Book. 
Here they systematically study its origin, its 
pom ees voy | books, its chronol- 
ogy, its peculiarities language, customs, 
etc., and all else, in short, which can make it 
more clear. Scripture Doctrine is next con- 
sidered for thirty minutes. Statements are 
weighed, proof-texts are examined, objections 
are considered, and thus a co: te establish- 
ment in the faith is pursued. After this, 
twenty minutes are spent upon some phase of 
Practical Work. This, having been previously 
announced, becomes matter for consultation 
and comment, to the profit of all. The exer- 
cises of this class conclude with a Practice 
Drill in the use of the Bible, in questioning 
in developing a lesson, or some other useful 
matter. This entire exercise is included in an 
hour and a half, and those who attend enjoy it 
immensely and praise it highly.” 


.«.. Speaking of Chautauqua and its late 
Assembly, The Sunday-school Chronicle of Lon- 
don says: 

“Such a gathering would not perhaps be 
possible in this country; but some approach 
thereto might be attempted. Those who have 
attended some of our best Sunday-school con- 
ferences must bave felt how far too short they 
were, The sessions have ended just as interest 
began to be warmly felt and partings have 
come before friends have scarcely had time for 
recognition and intercourse. hy should not 
the Sunday-school interest have its annual 
goiberings, just as the British Association, the 

ocial Science Congress, or the Chureh of 
England, and the yarious denominational 
bodies have theirs ?” 


-+eeA critic reports to the Sunday-schoo; 
Journal that in a Sunday-school he recently 
saw the following things, and all at one ses- 
sion; 


**1. Teachers nearly all absent at the open- 
ing of the session. 2. One teacher was mark- 
ing the roll-record im her class-book during 
the singing. 3. Several scholars and teachers 
came in and took their places during prayer. 
4. The infant scholars, in going to their room 
after the opening exercises, were very dis- 
orderly, crowding each other uncomfortably 
and running a race fortheroom. 6. The su- 
perintendent talked too much.” 


Where could thia man have visited to see so 
many strange sights in so little time? 


«s+. The following paragraph, attributed to 
Colton, is going the round of the papers for 
teachers : . 


“Do not despair of the dull scholar. That 
which we acquire with the most difficulty we 
retain the longest; as those who have earned 
a fortune are usually more careful of it than 
those who have inherited one.” 


The point is well made ; but it needs guarding 
just here. See to it that this dull scholar does 
acquire, that this supposed fortune is earned. 
Teach him, notwithstanding hisdullness. Be- 
cause he is dull, you must not assume that he 
will learn inevitably, though slowly. 


..--1¢ seems hardly necessary thatsuch ad- 
vice should be given, and yet the following, 
from Sunday Morning, may turn attention to 
anabuse which may exist and which should 
certainly be corrected : 


“ Allow no long wrangles to arise in the 
class. The members of a class and the teacher 
may properly exchange views; but no heated 
debate should be indulged. Truth, not vic- 
tory, in discussion, is the object of the les- 
son,” 


.... The Indiana State Sunday-school Union 
has already issued its programme for its annual 
meeting, to be held at Fort Wayne, June 6th, 
7th, and’8th, 1876. It covers, in general, “ the 
Sunday-school—helps, workers, work.” Pune- 
tuality is splendid, an early start has many 
advantages; but this programme seems “ born 
out of due time.’’ 


..»- arly in September last a convention of 
the Sunday-schools of Germany met at Berlin. 
The exercises commonly held in our conven- 


tions were introduced there, including meet- 
ing of welcome, children’s service, teachers’ 
meeting, discussions, etc. The reports were 
of cheerful tone, though the work has barely 
obtained footing. 


.-..Concerning the colored boy who recently 
committed to memory sO many verses, and 
who hails from a Sunday-school in Kentacky, 
The Sunday-school Times significantly remarks: 


‘It is to be hoped that he learned the mean- 
ing of one or more of these.” 


...-80 many questions are asked about the 
best treatment of “bad boys,’’ and similar 
characters, that the hint of The Interior con- 
cerning the treatment of the “black sheep”’ 
is valuable—namely: ‘Throw corn to them; 
not stones at them.” 


.... Virginia has had her first state Sunday- 
school gathering. It met at Richmond, on the 
6th instant, and, in addition to a fall measure 
of institute work, arranged a permanent or- 
ganization. 


.... The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, at 
its recent annual meeting, reported as follows 


concerning its membership : number of schools 
in the Union, 131; officers and teachers, 5,113; 
scholars, 42,024. 


....Hon. Gurdon Trumbull, of Hartford, 
father of Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, so well known 


among Sunday-school wor died October 
Sth, in the eighty-fifth year of age. 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 


— School and College... 


Tus University of Chicago is prospering, 
despite the recent troubles between the prest- 
dent and chancellor. Several additions have 
‘Deen made to the faculty. Prof. J. A. Clark, 
some years president of Torquay College, En- 
giand, and lecturer on the staff of the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences of London, has been 
chosen professor of geology and mineralogy 
and is successfully at work with the senior 
and junior classes, with several special stu- 
dents also in attendance. Van Buren Denslow, 
Esq., has been appointed to the chair of 
political economy. Edward F. Stearns, fora 
number of years principal of Wayland Insti- 
tute, at Beaver Dam, Wis., has been chosen 
associate professor of the ancient languages 
and principal of the preparatory department, 
in place of Prof. Freeman, who is transferred 
to the Latin professorship. Prof. J. O. Hud- 
nutt, formerly connected with the University 
as professor of applied mathematics and civil 
engineering, has been reca!led, and only awaits 
promises of the necessary means to enter on 
service, Prof. Colbert, assistant director of 
Dearborn Observatory, is teaching astronomy 
to the senior and junior classes, increased by a 
considerable attendance of special students. 
Miss Mary E. Chapin, a lady of long experi- 
ence in connection with ladies’ colleges, has 


been placed in charge of the department for. 


ladies. A class of some twenty or more young 
ladies is in attendance, reciting with the regular 
college and preparatory classes; but under the 
special supervision of Mise Chapin, with an 
advisory committee of ladies. Miss Esther 
Boise has charge of the teaching of the French 
language to the junior class and such special 
students, gentlemen and ladies, as may desire 
to attend. The Law Department opened on 
the 15th inst. and has now more than a hun- 
dred students. The Medical Department, 
Rush Medical College, is well attended. 


....A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Intercollegiate Literary Association was 
held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on the 14th 
inst., to make final arrangements for the inter- 
collegiate competitive examination in oratory, 
mathematics, and Greek. The following uni- 
versities intend to compete for the prizes: The 
University of New York, speaker, Baldwin G. 
Cook ; Williams College, J. Howard Corwin; 
Princeton, H. E. Davis; Lafayette, Clearfield 
Park; Hamilton, Julian M. Elliot; Syracuse 
University, J. D. Phelps; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Illinois, F. M. Bristol; College of the 
City of New York, Louis Werner; Rutgers 
College, W. RK. Taylor ;-Cornell, J. D, Tomp- 
kins. The contest on oratory will take place 
at the Academy of Music, on January 4th. 
The judges will be William Cullen Bryant, 
Whitelaw Reid, and George William Curtis. 
The examinations in Greek and mathematics 
will take place on the Wednesday following 
Thanksgiving Day, at the University buildings. 
The examiners in mathematics will be Admiral 
Charles H. Davis, United States Navy, Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, of Washington, and Col. 
P. 8. Michie, of West Point. The subject for 
examination will be avalytical geometry. ‘The 
examination in Greek will immediately follow. 
It will be in Sophocles’s Cdipus Tyrannus, 
being conducted both orally and in writing, 
and by translating at sight from Greek into 
English and vice versa, The examiners are to 
be Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, Charlton T. 
Lewis, and Prof. R. W. Dimmock. Prizes are 
also to be awarded for the best essay. The 
essays have already been sent in. Among the 
subjects are the works of Dickens and Thack- 
eray compared and the ‘‘ Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Universal Suffrage.”’ A prize of 
$100 has been given by Mr. Gregory, of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., for the best essay on ‘‘ Arbi- 
tration asa Means of Settling International 
Disputes.” 


....The idea of a great Presbyterian uni- 
versity, which has long been cherished by the 
denomination, is advancing toward realization. 
A charter has been granted by the legislature 
of Tennessee, under the title of the South- 
western Presbyterian University, anda board 
of directors has been elected. Stewart Col- 
lege, Clarkesville, Teun., has been selected as 
the nucleus of operations, The institution 
possesses property, buildings, and endow- 
ment valued at $200,000, and it is proposed to 
raise $400,000 additional endowment. J. W. 
Hoyt, D.D., has been elected financia] agent 
to raise the sum. ~ The faculty of Stewart Col_ 
lege is continued provisionally. There is a 
corps of six professors and a patronage of 150 
students. 


.»..The Yale faculty are talking of publish- 
ing an illustrated history of the college, some- 
what after the style of the recent Harvard 
publication. 

....The Chair of mathematics in the Van- 


derbilt University has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Professor W. Feroy Broun, of the 





University of Georgia. 








Blinisteval Register, 


Information for this department will be gladly recetved. 


BAPTIST. 


BECKFORD, C. A., accepts call to Greenwich- 
st., Providence, R. I. c 

COLE, T. J., from Whitney’s Point to Fac- 
toryville, Pa. 

COLEMAN, Zznas, of Lake, O., died, Oct. 4th. 

FREIDAY, J. A., ord. and inst. at Calais, Me., 
Sept. 22d. 

FREY, James, Sigourney, locates at Fair- 
field, Jefferson County, Iowa. 

GREGORY, U., West Henrietta, N. Y., resigns. 

BAgesAYE, 0, P., from Pittsburgh to La- 

robe, 

HAYNES, D. C., of Lewiston, Me., called to 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 

HERR, J. D., Pittsburgh, Pa., to Central ch., 
New York City. 

JAMES, ©. H., Battle Creek, Mich., to Schen- 
evus, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

KING, IL. D., appointed financial secre of 
Baptist fListorical Society. _ 

LANNING, M. B., Stratham, N. H., resigns. 

LANSING, L. L., Camanch, Iowa, resigns. 

MASON, H. G., Salem, to Freehold, N. J. 

MOORE, Daym, D.D., resigng Washington- 
ave. ch., Brooklyn. 
MOSS, Lemvuzt M., D.D., Chicago, elected 
president of Indiana State University. 
PENTECOST, Hvueu Q., accepts call to West- 
erly, R. L 

PERRY, A. F., ord. and inst. pastor of Mar- 
iners’ Temple, New York City. 

PORTER, D. W., (Freewill), Bath, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Lowell, Mass. 

SHELDON,C. P., D.D., Troy, N. ¥., appointed 
district secretary of Home Mission Society 
of the State of New York. 


SHEPARDSON, L. F., from New Salem to 
Reheboth, i 

SMITH, G. C., Frankfort, Ky., resigns. 

TOW. Cu. A., ord. pastor of Franklin-st. 
ch., Dover, N. H. 

WOODS, Brron A., ord. at First Baptist ch., 
New London, Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ees E. H., accepts call to Albert Lea, 

inn. 

BAIN, Joun, Greenwich, Conn., accepts call 
to First eb., Me. t 

BASS, N. J., of Leominster, called to Stone- 
ham, Mass. , 

BENEDICT, W. N., accepts call to Sutton, 
Mass. 

BROWN, H. E., Talladega, Ala,, goes to White- 
hall, N. Y. 

BULLARD, E. W., Hampstead, N. H., re- 
signs, on account of ill health. 

CARRUTHERS, Wm. A., Calais, Me., called to 
South ch., Pittsfield, Mass. 

CASE, Rourvs, Jaffrey, N. H., resigns. 

ORANE, J., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts call to 
Middletown, N. Y. 

DUDLEY, J. L., resigns Plymouth ch., Mil- 
waukee. Present residence,” Lake Mills, 
Mich. 

FITZ, E. 8., Southampton, Mass., called to 
East Weymouth, 

GARDNER, A. S., Reading., Mass., called to 
Essex, Conn. 

HALL, NatHanreL, Dorchester, Mass., resigns, 

HERRICK, E. P., returned missionary to Mex- 
ico, accepts call to Sherman, Conn, 

JONES, H. W., Swampscott, Mass., called to 
North ch., St. Johusbury, Vt. 

KIMBALL, W. §., of Greenfield, Mass., sup- 
plies Wales ch., Me. 

LADD, Henry M., installed pastor of the First 
Cong. ch. of Walton, N. Y. 

PIPER, Cates W., Tolland, supplies Sandis- 
field, Mass. 

SAWIN, T. P., of Racine, called to Janesville, 
Wis. 


SOUTHGATE, C. M., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
called to Jacksonville, Lil. 

STONE, T. D. P., Hanover, Mass., resigns, to 
accept agency of Mass. Total Abstinence 
Society. 

TUCK, Jeremy W., Jewett City, Conn, re- 
signs. 

WESTGATE, A. W., Provincetown, inst. at 
Rockland, Mass. 

WINCH, Geo. W., ord. and inst., Enfield, Conn. 


LUTHBRAN, 


BECKNER, D., Mahanoy City, Penn., accepts 
call to New Kingston, Cumberland Co., 
Penn. 

HAMMER, G., Van Wert, O., removes to 
Norwalk, O. 

PROBST, J. F., Gettysburg, Penn., accepts 
call to Walhalla, Oconee Co., 8. C. 

SELL, D., New Kingston, Penn., removes to 
New Chester, ms Co., Penn. 

SEIFFER, J. G., Salisbury, N. C., accepts call 
to Lima, O. ‘ 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

BAROCUS, W. R., Bethel Circuit, Ohio, died, 
Sept. 29th. 

HALL, Joun H., of White River Conference, 
died, Sept. 26th. 

LOOMIS, G., late president of Allegheny Col- 
lege, transferred to N. Y. Central Con- 
ference. 

POWERS, W. R., died at Mattoon, IlL 

PRIDDY, J. H., of the ponte Conference, 
transferred to White River Conference, 
Ark., and stationed at Walnut Bend. 


WARING, E. H., nominated editor of Pueifle 





[October 21, 1876. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, Da of § Lake, Ohio, 
accepts call to Little York, Il. { 

BACKUS, J. C., D.D., Baltimore, Md., resigne- 

BRADSHAW, J. W., received as candidate by 
Presbytery of Holston, Tenn. 

BRADFORD, D. G., Lafayette, Ind., dis- 
missed. 

CARMICHAEL, J. M., Sparta, Wis., resigns. 

CLARK, A. J., Steelville, Ill., called to Litch- 
field, Il. 

DELEMATER, Isaao, dismissed from Presby- 
tery of Dayton, O., to that of Cincinnati. 

ELCOCK, E. P.. of Delaware, called to Galion, 
Ohio. 

EVEREST, A. E., fost. at Ludlow, Il. 

FISHER, E. W., Presbytery of St. Lawrence, 
dismissed to Congregational Ass’n of 
Northern New York. 

GRAY, Lyman C., pastor elect, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

HILL, M. L, P., Des Moines, Iowa, called to 
Corning, N. Y. 

KING, F. V., called to Hanging Rock, Ohio. 

LEWIS, E. P., installed at Rochester, Pa. 

LITTLE, 8. 8., South-st. ch., St. Louis, ac- 
cepts call to Carondelet ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

LOWRY, W. J., D. D., accepts call to Ist 
Presb. ch., Louisville, Ky. 

MATEER, Jos., D.D., Curllsville, inst. at 
Sligo, Penn. 

MoMAHON, Rosset ‘T., North Jackson, 0O., 
dismissed. 

MILLER, Francis, ord. and inst. at New 
Bloomfield, Mo. 

MITCHELL, Franois, ord. and inst. at New 
Bloomfield, Mo. 

MOORE, R. B., Upper Sandusky, 0O., dis- 
missed to Presbytery of Huron. 

MURRAY, J. O., dismissed from Presbytery 
ot N. ¥. to that of New Brunswick. 

NEEL, 8. M., Oxford, Miss., accepts call to 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

NOBLE, F. A., D.D., Pittsburgh, Penn., called 
to Center ch., New Haven, Conn. 

PLATT, Jos., inst. pastor at Bardolph, Ml., 
Sept. 27th. 

REED, Auex., D. D., South Presb. ch., Brook- 
lyn, resigns. 

REICHERT, F. J., of Mine La Motte, Mo., 
resigns. 

SCOTT, Wm. A., Church Hill, called to Rich- 
mond, Va. 

SMITH, N. K., dismissed from Presbytery of 
Holston to that of Memphis, Tenn. 

STEWART, W. R., Salem, Oregon, resigns 
and goes to Cal. 

STRONG, Tuos., D.D., Aurora, N, Y., resigns, 
ae unites with Presbytery of Pittsburgh, 

enn. 

TAYLOR, A., Plymouth, Indiana, called to 
Manchester, Ohio. 

TAYLOR, J. B., of Culpepper C. H., accepts 
call to Wilmington, Del. 4 

THOMSON, Jonny, D. D., dismissed from 
Presbytery of N. Y. to that of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

TRACY, H. A., Sutton, Mass., resigns. 

WINSLOW, Jacos, ord. at Dover, O., Oct. 7th. 

WOOD, C. 8., Richwood, O., dismissed to 
Presbytery of Marion, Ohio. 

YOUNG, Atex., D.D., of Monmouth Theo. 
Sem., Ill, transferred to Presbytery of 
Westmoreland, Penn, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


LESS. M., accepts call to St. Matthew’s, 


BROWN, Joun Henry Hopart, Coboes, N.Y., 
elected Bishop of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CHENEY, Caas. E., elected Bishop of the 
Diocese of Chicago. 

COLHOUN, J. B., accepts call to St. James’s, 
Oneonta, N, Y. 

Dz WOLFE, Howes, M.A., D.D., Reading, Pa. 

DUFF, Ros’ M., accepts call to Oxford, N. ¥. 

ENMEAGHER, Jonn J., native missionary, 
White Earth, Minn. 

HALL, Beng. T., elected assistant rector of St. 
Paul’s, Rochester, N. Y. 

HARRIS, 8.8., D.D., resigns Trinity, New 
Orleans, La., and accepts the rectorship of 
St. James’s, Caicago, Ill. 

HUBBARD, J. P., elected reetor of Trinity, 
Shephardstown, W. Va. 

RILEY, Teo. M., resigns rectorship of 8t. 
Clement’s, Philadelphia, Pa, 

RUSH, H, C., accepts call to Grace ch., West- 
field, N. J. 

TODHUNTER, ALFRED, accepts call to St. 
John’s, Camden, Ark. 

a O., accepts call to Ellenville, 


GERMAN REFORMED, 
GULICK, N. D., of Chicago, installed pastor 
Twelfth-st. ch., Brooklyn. 
KUNTZ, R., inst. pastor Christ Reformed ch., 
Reading, Pa. 
RILEY, Rev. Mr,, resigns Thi 
ch., New York, and accepts 


-fourth-st. 
to Buffalo, 
UNITARIAN. 


BOYD, Nicuoxas, settled in Canastota, N. Y. 
BROOKS, J. G., becomes associate pastor at 
Roxbury, Mass, 
EVERETT, Pror. Wa., called to Harvard ch., 
Charlestown, Mass. 
ARSH, REv. 


HEREFORD, Brooks, Manchester, ac- 
cepts call Messiah, robe 


Ii. 
TODD." W.G., Hingham, Mass,, resigns. 
' UNIVERSALIST. 
MoCARTHY, C. P., called to Bleecker-st., New 
or 





WEBSTER, H. D. L., appointed flnancial agent 
for Jefferson Libera! Institute, pny 
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Pebbles, 


«-»»-Musical piracy : stealing a march. 


-.-. When isan egg not oval? When you 
turn it round. 


-...-Take care of the poor Indian and he'll 
take hair of the white man. 


«+». What makes a girl feel down in the 
mouth? Why, kissing a sophomore. 


--»-Quilp says he likes to see the women 
stand up for their rights, especially when seats 
are scarce in a horse-car. 


-+»-The New Orleans Republican remarks 
that “the Democrats only half follow the 
inflation policy of John Law. Theirs is a sort 
of demi-John Law.” 


--+-Child: “Does the Lord take the pa- 
pers ”” Mother: ‘No, my child. Why do you 
ask?” Child: ‘‘Ob! I thought he didn’t. It 
takes our minister so long to tell him about 
things!” 

-- .““ What kind of a man is Squire Sim- 
monds, anyway?’ “ Well, you’ve seen them 
snow-storms along early in winter, when 
there’s a good deal of wind and not much 
sleighing? That’s the sort he is.” 


....There are young men who cannot hold a 
skein of yarn for their mothers without winc- 
ing, but will hold 125 pounds of a neighboring 
family for the best part of the night with a 
patience and docility that are certainly pbe- 
nomenal, 














...-A bald-headed friend, of a heavy, phleg- 
matic temperament, was accosted on the 
street by a waggish acquaintance with the 
inquiry: “‘Tom, why is your head like Alaska ?”’ 
“Too much for me, Zach. I give it up.” 
‘“‘ Because it is a white bear place,’’ 


....An Englishman was boasting to a Yankee 
that they had a book in the British Museum 
which was once owned by Cicero. ‘Oh! that 
ain’t nothin’, retorted the Yankee. “In the 
Museum in Bosting they’ve got the lead-pencil 
that Noah used to check off the animals that 
went into the ark.” 


...-Of a recent English law-lord of high 
place and low morals this storyis told: Ad- 
dressing his son and heir—a known black 
sheep—he said: “It pains me to think that 
when I am dead my fortune will go to the 
greatest scamp in England.” “ Yes, Father,” 
said the dutiful and appreciative son, “ when 
you are dead.”’ 


....A traveler, being at a coffee-house with 
some gentlemen, was largely drawing on the 
credulity of the company. ‘* Where did you 
say all these wonders happened, sir?’’ asked 
a gentleman present, ‘‘I really can’t exactly 
say,’’ replied the traveler; ‘‘ but it was some- 
where in Europe—Russia, I think,’”’ “I 
should rather think It-a-ly,” returned his op- 
ponent. 


.-.‘* Maister,’’ said an old Scotch servant; 
“whether is’t gude manners, when a gentle- 
man gies ye a glass o’ whuskey, to tak’ a drap 
or drink aff the haill o’t?’ The master having, 
in homely Scotch phrase, judiciously replied 
to this poser that the courtesy consisted in 
imbibing the whole, the man exclaimed, with 
a sigh of relief: ‘Then, Gude be thankit, 1 
was mannerly!” 


...-A colored man, employed as a deck hand 
on a propeller, was rushing around town yes- 
terday and inquiring where the polls were. 
‘* Polis? polls?’ repeated the citizen. ‘* Why, 
there’s no election going on now.” “ There 
hain’t?’ “No, sir.” The man stood for a 
moment looking greatly disappointed, and 
turned for the river, with the remark: ‘‘ And 
now de programme is to find dat sleek young 
man who said dey was paying six dollars apiece 
for voters !” 


-»-- There is a story told of Joaquin Miller, 


the poet, that when he was at Barnum’s Hotel, . 


Broadway and Twentieth street, a few weeks 
ago, he wrote to a friend in New Jersey and 
ended the letter: “Come and see me when- 
ever you can. I am at Barnum’s,’’ The friend, 
who does not appear to have been familiar 
with the names of our city hotels, answered: 
‘“*T am sorry you have commenced to exhibit 
yourself. Ifyou had stuck to literature you 
would bave made your mark and fortune. 
Whereabouts is the show now ?”’ 


....She testified before the magistrate that 
“dot pilly gotes shoost ves a—a—vell, I vas 
vashing py some clodings of a pig tub, und 
them gotes coom ap pehind und—vell, shoge, 
Idon’t kentold you bow dot vas. I feel me 
someding pehind my pack und shump over 
der tub und sthand me on my head up mit dot 
tub’s bottom up, und der clodings sphilt 
shoost like me, und dem gotes vink at me mit 
von eyes und vag his tails of mine face, und 
valk out py his pebind legs like a man, und I 
can’t sit me down cood any more already.”’ 


“THE INDEPENDENT. 





The goat was fined one (s)cent, which he left 
bebind. ~ : 

...-The other evening, when a Vicksburg 
mother had company and her six-year-old son 
made himself disagreeably. conspicuous, she 
gave him a threatening look and silently 
warned him to leave the room. Instead of 
obeying, he walked up to one of the ladies and 
inquired : 

‘* Misses, can’t you stay here all night?” 

““Why, what do you mean?’ she asked, in 
tone of surprise. 

“If you'll stay, Mother won’t dare to lick 
me. If you don’t, she’ll:make me hop.” 

It was affecting to see his mother lift him to 
her knee, kiss him repeatedly, and blandly in- 
form the ladies it was only his funny way. 
———————————EEEEeeees 


DR. R. HUNTER 


ON CHRONIC LARYNGITIS. 
= 





Letter No. XTV. 





Tus, like affections of the Throat and Nose, 
usually begins with a severe cold and is at- 
tended with hoarseness. It is more frequent- 
ly a mere extension of catarrh or sore throat 
than an original disease, the irritation escap- 
ing down and fixing itself upon the delicate 
organism of the Larynx, and thence gradually 
journeying onward to the longs. When it 
occurs as a consequence of catarrh or sore 
throat the symptoms are comparatively mild. 
There may be pain, but it is more common to 
find only a sense of tickling, which provokes 
cough. Many complain of a sensation as of 
“something sticking’’ there, to get rid of 
which they keep up a rasping effort to clear 
the windpipe. The voice is always more or 
less affected, being rough in the early stage, 
but more feeble after the disease is fully estab- 
lished. There is often a slight tenderness 
over that prominence of the neck known as 
the “Apple of Adam’”’ (Pomum Adami), a heat 


and sense of tightness, and frequently some 
slight difficulty in swallowing. 

In this form the disease is simple and readily 
removed in afew wéeks, In all cases it must 
be treated by the direct application by inhala- 
tion of. astringents. and .alteratives to the 
affected part. Like Catarrk and Granular Sore 
Throat, it is a local affection and can only be 
eured by local treatment. There is no use in 
torturing the unoffending stomach for an in- 
flamed condition of the vocal chords of the 
Larynx. Change of air is equally unavailing, 
for there is no climate without, dust and 
draughts of air sufficient to feed and keep the 
disease alive. The ivohaling instrument. 
charged with such sedative, alterative, and 
astringent medicines as may be indicated by 
the stage of the disease, must be used morning 
and eveving and every night before going to 
bed, and the Larynx fumigated by warm seda- 
tive vapors. Treated by these means, there 
are few cases of Chronic Laryngitis which are 
not readily curable. 

The causes which produce this form of dis- 
ease are various. It arises in clergymen and 
public speakers and others from too violent 
use of the voice. The vocal chords become 
exhausted and lose their tone from straining 
and overuse. Dust and all irritating matters 
in the air are liable to be drawn into the wind- 
pipe and produce irritation. Itis more often 
a mere sequel to sore throat, the inflammation 
extending down into the Zarynz, by reason of 
the continuity of the mucous membrane, 

But, from whatever cause it arises, itis always 
a serious malady. The chronicform threatens 
the complete destruction of the voice, and | 
rarely ends unt{l it has involved the lungs in 
disease. Every slight cold, every change in the 
weather, every flight of dust feeds irrita- 
tion and increases the inveteracy of its hold. 

On the other hand, Chronie Laryngitis fre- 
quently occurs as a sequel of Consumption, and 
is produced, or at least very much aggravated, 
by the irritation of the expectorated matter. 
Occurring as a consequence of tubercles, it is 
one of the most distressing complications and 
adds greatly to the patient’s distress. In this 
form there is more or less ulceration about the 
vocal chords, beginning on the lower side and 
gradually extending upward. ‘These ulcers 
often penetrate through the mucous and cell- 
ular membranes, involving the muscular tissue, 
and not unfrequently attack the ligaments and 
cartilages themselves. 

When the Laryngeal disease is secondary to 
that of the lungs and dependent upon it we 
ean only hope to effect a cure by those means 
which will remove its cause, and these we have 
consideréd under the head of ** Consumption.” 

In. addition to inflammation, acute and 
chronic, the Larynx is liable to abcesses, to 
warty growths, and topolypi. Undertheaction 
of long-continued irritation, the voeal chords 
become rendering the voice husky 
and indistinct. And, again, we may have com- 
plete loss of voice, from palsy of the chords, 
constituting an affection known to physicians 
by the term ‘‘Aphonia.” Unless the remedies 
are applied to the seat of the disease it is 
useless to try to effect acure. And it is for 
this reason that judicious inhalations are suc- 
cessful where all other means have fafled. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Physician for Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
and Heart. Lakeside Building, 216 Clark 
street, Chicago, Oct. 11th, 1875. 


Those who desire to consult Dr. Hunter, but 
eannot come to the city, will, on application, 
be sent.a list of quest oF ye i them to 

‘all necessary particu cases, 80 
fost th ean be treated through correspond- . 
ence. r. H. is continually treating cases 
successfully in this w: 





ay, who 
wise avail themselves of his skill. 
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Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 
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ADVERTISE: 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THose merchants and other” business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink It is the best spe- 
ic we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five . hundred 
or @ thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence or groan over events, or resolve ‘to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 
The following will shuw what is'thought 
f Tak INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 











0 
dium: 
eT AAO, Tanto 
W. Z. HEATON, Ese, Manager it! Montes Breet, 
Dear Sir :—Experience in 





advertising extensively in 

religious and political newspapers has proved ‘tas 

INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 

8 continue to use its columns ertising our 
Organs. Yours y. 

RING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & RIER, Managers Western Office. 
YC: 


py ope yor aae menced advertisi 
ar =! ov com: vi 
Christian he Tribume, Gra: Me 


‘eekly Pp 
and INDEPENDENT) ry shemeavoet 
propasadion, “Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my ret the adv ents were remunera- 
Sys, Jaane * increase my neampion. of 
y vi 3) ickwell 8 ucilage and 

Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid, 

Sufficient time form a 
correct. opinion of the value of the above-named 


pepers as advertising media for s 
vinsic value. 1 have derived more benefit from th: 
advertisement in THE PENDENT than from the 
Bamed papers. ‘Bespecttull rors —— 
‘u 
8.8. st RD, 
118 Peart Street, ®. ¥. 
W. L. HEATON, a. Sone Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
Dear Sir:—The letters I received from my adver- 
END) ie ine 
‘indlers have a (20) twenty a day 
forthe past (6) six months. e 0} paper I con- 
ed my advertisement in thro the Summer 
onths. It is doubtless one of the many be ver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yout R.P.S 
Nov. 284, 1874. P.-O. Box 651, New Albany, Ind. 
Mr. H. C, BOWEN: 


Dear Sir :—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
ave a mone 


You ed class of subscri who appear 
to be of the very families; and at the past 
spring and summer season I have real better re- 

er paper of religious 


also in THE ee Te 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two three times the money and responses 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
lisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. 


LA Ports, Inp., June 2th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear Sir :—I_am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It hasal- 
ready twice paid for itself. Ny} 


B. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium yo 





YPsILa 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commnu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
— we are well satisfi 
ours Vv truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


NEw YORE, May ist, 1373. 





ENT. So far it has been the best religious chy thet 


we 
Tha mpd ip al advertis: xperi in pl 
= mye —— Cure of the fom and Morphine 
‘ore 
yord tals, ¥. BE. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich, 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS, ge: of Washing- 
ton, D. C., state that out of best religious 
and Reapers selected and advertised in 

liberally at the time of the formation of the 


Company, THE EPEND in 
sponses. Often Ob letters rod 





ENT led the | 
out of every 100 referred 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “Tux- 
Tocenenaanrs has done us the most good hit 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced eyesens in THE INDE- 
it seemed as if two out of every three 
they took the ned ive sien date 
x sales 
$roh: ee time "oF our iret advertising in Pam ise 





together.’ 
HWESTERN MUTUAL LI 
NoRe :“We have Mand RES 42 Lire ae. 
v paper for insurance advertising in New 
. ETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashi 
& Seti says: * Ee EPENDENT yielded me 
it of from an adve 
ment of only two months. Iam surprised at the 
wealth and excellent class of = readers. 
it more heavily in the future.” 
, U. P. BR. RY) 
has been to me the 
most press.” 
B.e. BLISS & IN (Seedsmen): “The results 
sit Goeasesting our anticiotione "Wess 
it now one of our best mediums.” = 


CHINE 
wHEeO OEING MACHINE 00, Sure 
with in nearly 
alld of large circulation in New York. 
of 




















€ Al communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
veatete. P.-O. Box 2787. 





the Commercial Depart- 
Be. tc the Commercial Raitor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henrys, 0, Bewen, Box 2787. 
2” No notice can pe taken of anonymous commn- 
nications, Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be anthenticated by the mame and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as 
guaranty of rood faith. 
3" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 
€3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be retnrned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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MR. MOODY IN BROOKLYN. 


Orn next Lord’s Day the now celebrated 
lay preacher will begin his series of meet- 
ings‘ia Brooklyn, receiving the heartiest 
sympathy and co-operation of: the pastors 
of that city and assured of the cordial aid 
of the active members of the churches. 
Under sych circumstances success is as. 
sured, for it is expected. 

Our appeal is*not now directed to the 
Christians of that city—for they are already 
awake to their duty; but to other churches 
that have just as near access to God as 
those which will listen to Mr. Moody’s ap- 
peals and join in Mr. Sankey’s hymns, 
Jesus of Nazareth is passing by the humble 
villages of Maine or the settlements of Ne- 
braska as truly as the City of Churches. 
It wae & sound remark of the Rev. Wm. A. 
Bartlett, the other day, in a meeting held to 
urge Mr. Moody to come to Chicago: “‘If 
God had been importuned balf as much as 
Moody and Sankey, we should bave had a 
revival before this.” 

Our pastors and churches are expecting 
arevival. Let them now begin to work 
for it. Let them confess and forsake their 
sins. There is no need to wait. Thenext 
social. meeting of prayer in your chureh 
should be baptized with the Holy Spirit. 
Do not delay even for that. Talk with 
your pastor, with your nearest Christian 
friend about the expected blessing. Pray 
with bim for it. Seek out immediately 
those whom you have injured, make resti- 
tution, and ask their forgiveness. Then 
begin to tell the story of the loving Re- 
deemer to those who are not yet consecrated 
to bis service, aid the revival will bealready 
begua with you. 

The sigos sre propitious... It is quite 
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women | all. “over the 
ind sect, will Bete dt 

al Gates may aly ad 
is a matter for thanksgiving that almost = 
entire press of the country, both secular 
and@ religious, is. favorable, Our people 
Believe in such a religion’ as will make 
men righteous, and are glad to welcome 
such a revival. The time for active oppo- 
sition has passed,’. Lhe time for hopeful 
and concerted advance on the part of our 
churches has come. All things are pow 
ready. Let him that heareth say come. 
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THE VERDICT IN OHIO. 


Tue three state elections of last week 
resulted in Republican victories. Iowa is 
Republican by some thirty-five thousand 
majority; Nebraska, follows suit. by a 
majority of some ten thousand;.and in 
Obio the large Democratic majority of last 
year has been overcome and the state again 
restored to the Republicans. In the last of 
these states the battle was fought almost 
exclusively upon a single issue, .The Re- 
publicans inscribed on their banner the 
doctrine and the duty of returning to the 
gold standard of values by the resumption 
of specie payments and the final retirement 
of the greenback circulation. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, adopted in their 
platform and proclaimed in the canvass the 
principles of paper-money inflation, hoping 
to carry the state and then to incorporate 
these principles into the National Demo- 
cratic platform of next year and elect a 
Congress and a President on this basis. 

The issue was thus mainly national; and, 
moreover, the result was regarded as hav- 
ing & most important bearing upon the 
attitude of parties in the next presidential 
election. The eyes of the whole country 
were turned toward Ohio, especially after 
the Democracy of Pennsylvania had 
wheeled into the inflation line. -Had the 
Democracy of this state followed’ the ex- 
ample, and the Democrats of Ohio elected 
Allen, Carey & Co., this would probably 
have secured a like victory in Pennsylva- 
nia, and in that event would have settled 
the question that the Democratic party of 
next year would be the party of greenback 
inflation, as it was the party of bond repu- 
diation in 1868. The programme has not 
worked as the inflationists anticipated and 
hoped. New York Democracy, under the 
Tilden régime, scorned. the Ohio heresy; 
and theinflation serpent in ‘Ohio, though 
far from being dead, has been badly 
scotched. 

Democratic politicians of the hard-money 
school are both pleased and displeased 
with the result, and, hence, not a little per- 
plexed with the political problem, They 
want the votes of the inflationists to help 
them elect a hard-money President; and 
the inflationists of Obio are angry and 
swear vengeance because their hard-money 
brethren turned the cold shoulder toward 
Governor Allen. Secretly the politicians 
are pleased with his defeat, and at the same 
time secretly they regret the displeasure 
and anger of the inflationists. How Gov- 
ernor Tilden and his hard-money associates 
will manage the two wings of the Dem- 
ocratic party, so as to make them politi- 
cally love each other and work: togetber 
and elect him to the next Presidency, isa 
problem which we leave him and them to 
solve, saying frankly that if we must bave 
a Democratic President, which is by no 
means certain, we greatly prefer Governor 
Tilden to any Democrat whose name has 
yet been mentioned as a candidate. 

Every bonest man, be he a Democrat or 
a Republican, looking at the question from 
the standpoint of a patriot and caring legs 
for party than for the honor and good of 
his country, will rejoice over the verdict in 
Ohio. The question isa vital one. Whether 
the American people shall settle down upon 
the paper-money system and. perpetuate it 
indefinitely in the future, disregarding alike 
the letter of the Constitution and the les- 
sons of experience, or seek to banish it, and 
testore a sound currency to the country, 
by paying and retiring the greenback debt, 
fs 4 question ‘second to'no other, The 
honor and tbe faith of the nation are com- 
mitted to. the payment of this debt asa 
partof the publicdebt. Inflation means 
repudiation in the end, 








evident that devoted Christian mfen and 





Yotend. The final point to be reached Is oy 
make the greenback merely “& piece of 
stamped paper, called a dollar, or dollars, 
according to its denomination, never to be 
paid, and, hence, dispossessed of the only 
quality which gives it the least value. 
This ig thé ‘‘home currency ” over which 
these gentlemen are sd eloqucnt,with which, 
under plausible disguises, they are seeking 
to befool the popular mind, but which is 
a fraud and a lie upon its face,. We donot 
charge all of them with conscious dishon- 
esty ; yet'if they werecalled financial luna- 
tics the title would ‘not be. far out of the 
way. 

The Republican’ party bas the responsi- 
bility of having inaugurated the system of 
legal-tender paper money, under the stress 
and severe emergency of ‘war, not asa 
system to be perpetuated, but as a meas 
ure of temporary relief; and now that 
party has thoroughly committed itself to 
the removal of the system and a return to 
specie payments. This is the present posi- 
tion of the party and will be its position in 
the next presidential election. The infla- 
tionists belonging to it are too insignificant 
to affect or change its policy. And, more- 
over, this one fact is a sufficient reason 
why the party should be continued in 
power. Its errors we concede and regret; 
yet there isno prospect that the country 
would gaia anything by restoring Democ- 
racy to power. There can be no inflation 
during President Grant’s term, and there 
isa moral certainty, if Republicans elect 
the next President, that the question of 
specie resumption will be entirely disposed 
of before the expiration of his term. No 
such certainty would attach to a Demo- 
cratic victory. Indeed, judging from its 
antecedents, it is very difficult to make 
even a guess as to what would be the 
policy of the Democratic party if in power. 





ENGLAND IN THE EAST. 


Ir would be a cause of the highest grati- 
fication if we could solace ourselves with 
the reflection that the peaceful conditions 
of all the nations of the earth in their ex- 
ternal affairs were the result of an en- 
lightened Christian policy, or even of a 
well-grounded conyiction among the sov- 
ereigns and managing statesmen that war 
is destructive to the highest human inter- 
ests. But; if peace prevails over all: the 
earth at present, it is not because the war- 
like spirit has died out, or that any more 
harmonious and kindly feelings prevail 
than was the case a hundred years ago, 
when all the nations were at war. There 
bas been no disbanding of armies nor dis- 
maotling of navies. Russia, Germany, and 
France each keeps up a military and well- 
trained. force of a million of men; and En- 
glind isarmed atal! points, for she has more 
points to be defended than any other na- 
tion. But science has so greatly improved 
and modified’ all the methods of warfare 
that-all nations are reduced to the neces- 
sity of keeping on their good behavior, be- 
cause they know the bopelessness and cost 
of an encounter with a-rival. The ouly 
danger of a war now is the trouble caused 
by the Eastern nations, which have not yet 
fully learned their own weakness nor the 
strength of the Western nations. 

It may be necessary that another great 
war should be waged in the Hast before 
the real strength of the .West can be 
fully comprehended by the Asiatic peo- 
ples. England maintains her rule in India 
solely by her intellectual superiority— 
by means of her universities and scholars 
as much as by her ships and soldiers; and 
when it shall come to be well understood 
that the best educated people are always 
the most powerful, then the great struggle 
will be for enlightenment and the motive for 
sanguinary battles will be destroyed, 

This is the actual condition of affairs 
in Europe at the present time, and, if it 
were not for the perils growing out of the 
still unsettled “Eastern question,” there 
would. be little probability of , another 
European war. But Russia avd England 
have conflicting claims in the East, and, as 
the Crimean struggle grew out of them, 
there is now an impending danger. of 
another fierce encounter taking place 
in China, from the same cause. There 
is evidently a very uneasy feeling in En- 
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Obinese Government, owing to the hesitea- 
tion of the. Celestial ‘saith btities to punisb 
the murderers of a British subject, named 
Margary, in the province of Yunnan.. The 
Celestials cannot afford to do anything upon 
the compulsion of a foreign power; but 
they are well convinced, too, that they 
| cannot afford to provoke a power like that 
of England, which bas more than once 
made them feel its crushing strength. They 
resist, however, to the last, and will make 
no reparation while they can avoid it. But 
England cannot tamper nor delay where 
any Eastern nation is. concerned, Any besi- 
tation to punish an infraction of a 
treaty would be regarded as indicating 
weakness, and the consequences might be 
another rebellion in India and a war with 
China and Burmab, which might tempt 
Russia to improve the opportunity for ex- 
tending her boundaries in the East. Judg- 
ing from the tone of tbe British journals 
jn their discussions of this affair, there is 
evidently a very serious apprehension of 
trouble, the extent of which could not be 
foreseen if hostilities were once com- 
menced. But it is to be hoped that the 
Chinese officials have learned enough, from 
their former attempts to deny justice to 
‘the United States and Great Britain, not to 
provoke another war, which might prove 
vastly more damaging than any they 
have heretofore been engaged in. En- 
gland feels the necessity of maintaining 
peace, even at the cost of keeping a 
great navy and a great army in con- 
stant preparation for an emergency; and 

the sending out to India of tbe heir to 

the throne, so as to impress the native 

princes with a proper sense of the dignity 

and magnificence of the power® he repre- 
sents, is intended as a measure of peace, 

and it may be much cheaper than any 

military demonstration could be. The 
Prince of Wales is not likely to dazzle the 
eyes of Indian chiefs by his personal ap- 

pearance; but the brilliant surroundings of 
his followers and the gifts be may lavish 
upon the potentates he visits may have the 
effect of filling them with a desire to be on 
amicable terms with his people. It will be 
a mistake, however, to let them discover 
the motive of his visit. If hesbould betray 
too much earnestness for peace, it might 
and doubtless would be considered by them 
asufiicient reason for going to war. 

In spite, however, of the “cloud in the 
far East,” it does not appear that there is 
any serious cause for alarm. Ignorant and 
superstitious and warlike as the Eastern 
tribes may be, there is intelligence enough 

among them to cause a wholesome dread 
to be entertained of an encounter with 
any of the Christian nations of the West. 
The real conditions on which the peace of 

the world now depend are the intellectual 
improvement and_ scientific education 
which the leading nations enjoy and 
which are not likely to be diminished, 





OF PEACE CONGRESSES. 


THE late convention at the Hague for 
the reform. of international law, particu- 
larly in its bearings upon war, has called 
to the surface the usual number of imprac- 
ticable peace reformers. One must, indeed, 
sympathize with the aims of such meetings, 
but there seems to be little ground for be- 
ing sanguine as to their results. For what 
have these gentlemen to tell us? They 
can only say that there ought to be perfect 
fairness in all national action, that war 
should cease, etc. But we know that al- 
ready; fifty thousand pulpits proclaim the 
gist of this message every Sunday; and the 
mere resolution to fais effect strikes one 
like a resolution that the Golden Rule 
ought to be put in practice forthwith. The 
Golden, Rule is, upon the whole, a very 
excellent standard of action. By all means 
let us have a resolution declaring that it 
should be universally obeyed. 

But what more can these gentlemen do 
than resolye? They have no power; they 
are sent by no government; they are sim- 
ply a number of well-meaning men, sitting 
in the parlor of a°Dutch botel and discus- 
sing social and political questions. If 
they were the accredited agents of the 
several governments, and if international 
jaw were contained in a printed code, which 
might be rewritten in said parlor, one 
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position is true. International law is only 
the sum of customs dnd opinions’ with re- 
gard to international Telations, and its 
reform means a radical reform of ‘public 
morals. When there shall be such a sense 
of justice among men that.a strong nation 
shall be as much ashamed of. an unjust at- 
tack upon a weaker one as a decent ‘man 
would be of playing the bully with a crip- 
ple; or when conquest among nationssball 
be viewed as theft is among men; ‘then, * 
and not before, may international law be: 
said tobe reformed. Huan selfishness, 
the perennial source of wars and fightings, 
still exists, and must be exorcised before 
the thousand years of peace can come. 
But this is a very slow task, and we fear 
ages must pass before its accomplishment. 

For we see few indications of this good 
time’s speedy approach. .Congresses and 
legislatures act on the same. selfish .princi- 
ples as of yore. We hear no one saying in 
Parliament: ‘‘ This measure is;indeed, good 
for our commerce or ourmanufactures, but 
it bears hardly upon ‘a neighboring people, 
or does injustice to a weak nation afar off, 
and, hence, we will have none of it.” Prus- 
sia, in defiance: of express treaty stipula- 
tions, holds on to Schleswig-Holstein; aud 
any international code which bad less than 
five hundred thousand men at its back 
would find it hard to interfere with 
it. It ‘is an undoubted outrage both 
upon Denmark and upon. justice; but 
Prussia is prepared, to defend it. All 
the larger nations of Europe are. glar- 
ing at one another out of bastions 
and portboles. The puffs of threatening 
smoke which go up from the European 
crater are neither few nor meaningless. In 
this state of affairs we must be excused 
for thinking that the time for growing 
rapturous over the speedy dawn of the 
Millennium bas not yet come. As men 
feel and think nowadays, and human 
nature isa remarkably constant quantity, 
the stronger nations will adopt whatever 
policy they think they can carry out; and 
the weaker nations must make the best of 
it. It would require a very vigorous flour- 
ishing of an international code to persuade 
Prussia to give. up Alsace; or to prevent 
France from carryiog her borders to the 
Rhine, if she had the power.. .Our own 
government has vigorously asserted the 
principle of “free ships, free goods”; but 
a thousand circumstances are conceivable 
whereit would not weigh one straw with 
the nation. 

Here it is that the helplessness of. an 
international codée‘appears: It is utterly 

without sanction, and, being so, is sure to 
shrivel at thé first breath of passion. A 
recent writer expresses the belief that ere 
long one nation will no more be allowed 
to break the peace of the world than a 
single ruffian is now allowed to disturb the 
quiet of a neighborhood. Precisely! The 
belief is an amiable one, and. the illustra- 
tion serves our purpose exactly. it is not 
the existence of laws that holds. the ruffian 
in check, but the presence of the police. 
It is a highly improper thing ‘to break the 
peace; but the jail is a much more power- 
ful motive ‘than’ ihe impropriety. An’ 
international code without an army behind 
it would be as powerless as a criminal code 
without a constable and a prison. Suppose 
France and Germany bent on fi¥bting, 
would it avail much to call the attention 
of the respective governments to the code? 
Or suppose the Czar should become miffed 
at something, and should back up 
against the North Pole. and invite his an- 
tagovist to come on; would it enable him 
to see himself as others would see him, to 
send word to St. Petersburg that the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration had decided 
that he was intbe wrong? Nothing but an 
army. would correct his vision; but armies 
mean war, and that is what we are trying 
to avoid, One may claim that) England 
submitted to arbitration on the “Alabama” 
affair; but, remembering the bluster the 
decision aroused, there is good reason for 
believing that, had not interest been on. its 
side, it would have been instantly repudi- 
ated. 

Slowly the world comes to a better mind,: 
The ameliorating influences of the Gospel 
have brought, about many Cbapges im the 
treatment of prisoners and in, the modes. 
of warfare; but eyen yet. the struggle ise 
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fatal fascination still ‘possesses’ the public 
mind. Under’ its “‘béwildering™ spell’ the’ 
horror and atrocity of War aré loststght of 


and we ¢an look for ‘ttintige only 
slow working of the Gospe). So far 3 
peace congresses help to, form public opin. 
jon they are good; but their réle ia not a 
large one. 
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Tue letter of Mr. Charles Francis Adams,in 
reply to a, Boston friend who bad suggested 
to him the expediency-of consenting: te be an: 
independent candidate for governor of Massa- 
chusetts as a stepping-stone to his nomination 
for the presidency, next year, is characteristic 
alike of the man and his uniform good sense. 
Hesays: 

“If I were to enter upon any course, direct 
or indirect, to operate upon my fellow-eitizens 
in the matter of an election to, the prosioney. 
the issue to me would be nothing but mortifi- 
ff they really want 








cation and repentance. 
me, they know where to-find. me. “If they do 
not, nothing. that I could do..wouldavail to 
change them, You say that things are man- 
aged in sucha way as to suppress the true 
sense of the people. I say that this can never 
be when:the peopilé really have at opinion. It 
is only when they are indifferent or,,much di- 
vided that management. comes in to turn. the 
scale, I confess to you that I am no hand to 
play at this game ; and if I were to attempt it 
my friends would. only be sorry for my mis- 
take,’’ 

Mr. Adams, though in. every way qualified for 
the presidency, does not belong to the race of 
scheming and planning politicians, the whole 
of whom the country could spare without any 
serious loss. He is a statesman, but not a 
wirepuller. If the people want. him, they 
know where to find him. He is content with 
private life, while he has never declined to 
serve the public. He is just the kind of man 
whom the people ought to watt and whom they 
will want when, if ever, polities rise toa higher 
plane as to men as well as principles. 


GENERAL BARTLETT declines to accept the 
Democratic nomination for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Massactusetts—not because he ob- 
jects to the source of the nomination or the 
platform of the Democratic party, but ‘for per- 
sonal reasons, which*he cannot forego. He 
does not think that ‘‘any public interest 
demands at’ this time the sacrifice’ ‘of his 
“personal wishes.” We give the paragraph 
next following this statement: 

“If the time for such sacrifice comes, I shall 

bé ready to make it, whether it be with the 
Democratic party or the Republican party (or, 
better still, the honest half of-beth), so it shall 
be the party which the near future imperative- 
ly calls for to, lead the way of true reform, 
pure administration, and intelligent progress ; 
a patty which shall neither be obliged to éov- 
tent itself with the recital of its past achieve- 
ments nor atone for its past mistakes,” 
When public men.end; indeed, all: the people 
shali take the ground ‘that: party Seciniaee 
issimply an instrument: to: an end, and that» 
when it fails of this end it is not to be adhered 
to for merely. partyreasons, no matter what. | 
may be its name or prestige, then) we may 
look for solid and substantial reformin Amer- 
icam politics. One greatesource of corruption 
in. publie affairs we bave in the fact that polit. 
ical parties are too -exclusively run» by office- 
seekers, whose main dmpulse «is to»grab the 
spoils, and who, heuce, plan for victory, rather: | 
than reform. Parties| long «in power are:very 
apt to grow old in abuses ;,and when’ this is a 
fact the. public best serves itself by dispens- ; 
ing with) their service, 


THE present Indian policy of the Govern- 
ment'has for its special feature, Gn ‘which 
its efficiency mainly depends, a ‘peculiar 
method of selecting Indian agents.°' In order 
to seeare mew who Will be. faithful; wotwith- 
standing the inadequate ‘salaries ‘offeréd, the 
Government gées vot to the traders and whis- 
ky-dealers, who are trying to ruin the Indians, 
but tothe men whom/ft finds trying to elevate 
them, and asks them to ndminate’an agent, 
These happen to be religious societies, and‘ 
the Government thus ‘has responsible mission~ 
ary boards to select the agents; to watch them) 
and which feel under obligations to supple 
ment their efforts in every possible way. The 
method, with its Obvious advantages, has some 
disadvantages, not quite so obvious. “One te 
that if, the Government works to the least 
extent throngh: religious bodies .the step is. 
a shorter one to directly aiding by* school 
appropriations, or otherwise, those organiga- , 
tions, and thus to a local reversal of thepoliey 
ofthe state in its general reference to.religion.: 
Yet another is the jealonsy;which is/likely to. 
beexcited between different missionary.organ-’: 
izations. when two or more.of, them happen to | 
be Jaboriog in thesame district. If both Pres-:, 
byteriang and Episcopalians happen to have-| whi 
missions, with a certain tribe, and the selection. 
of;an agent is offered to the Episcopalians, the ,| 
Presbyterians may..not make a fight om the] 
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es, however,’ niake niost’ complaint. Their 
prieste bave aw oway of taking log circuits, 
ch antiual visit; perhaps, all that 


{ will subdmitto the rite, without any fixed station 


among theirconverts. All thé tribes thus vis- 
ited—and ‘there are few Which they do not visit 
—they claim ag their right; and are much of- 
fended if other agents are appointed. At 
present the White~Earth reserve is their 
special point ‘of vomplaint, through The ‘North- 
western Chronicle, They claith that their misston- 


‘| ers were the first to'visit these Indians, Very 


likely’; bat they did almost nothing for them, ' 

and the agency was most properly given to th® 

Episcopalians, whose bishop (Whipple) bas 

done a bundred times'more than ever they did ' 
through schools and other instruction to ele- 

vate this tribe. The fact might as well be 

squarely stated that, while the Roman Catho- 

liés of this country supply a body of priests 

trained to self-denial and good worke, they do 

not supply many laymen out of whom agents 

can be selected who will be found capable and 
trustworthy utider évery temptation to cor- 

ruption and with small salaries; and for this 

reason mainly the Catholic agencies, as a rule, 

show much less progress than the Protestant. 

As an illustration of the imperfect religions 

instruction given by the method of annual 

visits of which we spoke above, we may men- 

tion that’ Bishop Whipple tells the story ofa 
company of Indians which he once turted 

aside to visit, and who told him that they were 
Christians. Questioning them further, he 
found that they did‘ not know who Jesus 
Christ was and said they had never beard of 
him. Theéy had simply received baptism. 





Waere is Senator Thurman? What has 
become of him? What has happened to his 
prospects as a Deniocratic aspirant for the 
next presidency? We remember him as he 
was, when in the Senate of the United States he 


Democrat, making good speeches, and resist 
ing the inflationists of his own party and of 
the Republican party. We recollect, °too, 
hearing of bim in the opening of the Ohio 
campaign, suppressing his own convictions, 
dodging his own antecedents, and seeking to 
persuade hard-money Democrats to vote for 
inflation just this once, Soon, however, he 
subsided, and since that we have not heard of 
him. What has become of the scholarly gen- 
tleman who represents the State of Ohio in the 
United States Senate? He had as grand a 
chance to honor himself by being true to his 
convictions as a public man could well de- 
sire ; but he had not the sagacity to see it or 
not the courdge to Improve it. And now the 
Honorable Senator is nowhere. The small men 
of his own party in Ohio frightened him from 
the plan path of duty, and whatever prestige 
hé had as a statesman is gone, Nobody now 
thinks of Senator Thurman as among, the 
available candidates for the next presidency. 
Governor Hendricks, is not ina much better 
predicament. Inflation has first frightened 
and then killed both of them. 





Tue whole country owes the Hon. Stewart 
L, Woodford, of this state,a debt of grati- 
tude for his grand and brilliant service in the 
recent election campaign in Ohfo. He spent 
sdtbe five weeks in different parts of the state, 
speaking almost every day, and finally wound 
up-by 2 series of public debates with General 
Ewidg. Wheat he entered the canvass’ the 
Reépublicais had been fighting altogether too 
shy, lest perchance they might alienate some 
oft their own voters, by giving them the doc- 
trine at. hard mouey in too stroug doses. 
General Woodford, however, penetrated into 
the very center of the question, and. threw 
the truth in all directions, careless as to whom 
at hity “tnd: bis. example, toned up. the whole 
Republican discussion throughout the. state 
and forced the inflationists into close quarters, 
Aready spéaker and’ fhorovghly acquainted 
with the subject; he made the eommon people 
see that inflation of ‘the currency is not the 
road to the relief they desire. Ex-Sevator 
Schurz came on’ to the field at a seasonable 
moment, and, poured in the heavy artillery of 
his clear and incisive logic. It is not at all 
improbable’ that the influence of these two 
able debaters, turned the day and secured the 
victory which might have been lost without 
them. All hotor to both of them, But 
where was Blaine? 


date for any office in the gift of “the people ; 
but all the candidates for focal offices on the 
Demoerati¢ ticket in, this city are understood 
tobe his men, who are expected, in case of 
their “election, to do his bidding. The Times, 
peaktas assails them “over Kelly’ 
os etg,”” and, by publishing a tabulated 
valent ent of th he fraudulent end illegal sums 
@ Obtained from the city, which 
amounted to near.one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, when he held the office of Sheriff, leaves 
it)40 be ‘inferred: that im bis case it will be 
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appeared as a hard-money and specie-payment.’ 


Tux Honorable John Kellys not a candi- 
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the only champion of the Honorable Jobn, 
does not. attempt to. disprove the. charges 
brought against his official integrity and 
satisfies itself by showing what an estimable 
person he is in private life and how sorely he. 
has been afflicted in his domestic relations, . {ty 
is always interesting to read of the surrougd>" 
ings of agreat manin his retirement, and, after” 
reading the catalogue in The Times of Mr, 
Kelly’s “fraudulent charges,’’. it is. a great 
relief: to read in The World that in his house 
in Lexington Avenue, ; 
“the chairs and tables in the parlor, are.cov- 
ered with crimson satin, but, as the shutters 
are alfnost always closed in the daytime and 
\the.ebandelier.burnus but dimly at. night, the 
‘room always has a gloomy aspect.. The walls, 
‘are covered with paintings and engravings, 
The large ‘painting which hangs over t 
mantel, representing the crucifixion, the one’ 
representing, the feast. of Belshazzar and. the 
writing on the wall, and that representing they 
offering up of Isaac were all the selections of 
Mrs, Kelly, many years ago. On the center- 
table.is.a book with the resolutions passed by 
the Tammany General Committee in apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of Mr. Kelly to reform the 
Democratic party in this city. At the foot of 
the’ tally mirrow, between the two front win- 
dows, stands a wax cross, inclosed ima glass 
case, a present to Mr. ely from a young lady 
who was the companion of his danghters. ha 


A RECENT number of The Oheatiin Intellt- 
gencer shows that Dr. Dabney can talk excel- 
lent sense on the question whether an Amer 
iean state is the teacher of Christianity. Of 
course, it is not, unless it has a Christianity to 
teach ; and if it has this, then it must have a 
Christianity to define, before it can teach it 
And, still further, to be consistent with itself, 
it must have a Christianity to support and en- 
force by the sanctions of law ; and,to take one 
more step, it must have a Christianity that- 
goes into its tax levy. The argument of Dr. 
Chalmers for an established church was that 
**the commonwealth must be founded on vir- 
tue, and virtue must be founded on Christian- 
ity; and, therefore, the commonwealth must 
teach Christianity.” If we concede the 
premises, the conclusion does not follow, 
It may be true—and the doctrine of an 
American state says it is true—that the 
state is not the proper agency to teach 
Christianity, and that wherever it has made 
the attempt it has done more harm than good, 
It does not follow, because a thing should be 
done, that the state should do it. Facts show 
that the family and the church will manage the 
religious question with less evil and more ben- 
efit to society and to the state than it can be 
managed by the state ; and, this being the case, 
then all the state has to do is to let these two 
divine institutions operate in perfect freedom, 
protecting them, but not attempting to control 
them, and never undertaking to do their work. 
This, as Professor Dabney truly says, is not a 
Protestant or a Catholic country, or even a 
Christian country, in the legislative sense, 
The governments bave the republican form, 
in which all citizens are equal before the laws. 
These principles applied to common schools 
\settle the question of religious instruction 
therein by avery easy and at the same time 
perfectly logical inference. 





THE Standard of the Cross objects to the word 
“rector” and prefers “pastor,” declaring 
that a minister “can successfully hold his posi- 
tion of leadership only as he can persuade the 
flock—going before them and setting an ex- 
ample of faithfulness, caring for them and ac- 
quiring their confidence and gaining their con- 
sent. He cannot hold his position by the 
mere exercise of authority.’’ This is good 
Congregationalism ; but all Congregational 
ministers in Connecticuf, say, will hardly fol- 
low their Episcopal friénud as he continues to 
vurge. the abandonment of the. title “ Rever. 
end”’ not now by Wesleyan Keets, but even 
by full-blown rectors: “It is a.good deal like 
the title Professor, which is worn by. every- 
body who may choose to adopt it, and on that 
account less to be desired by those who have 
someclaim toit. But, aside from this, it is in 
questionable taste to announce one class of 
men as Reverend, entiiled to be reyerenced by 
their fellow-beings; and another class as 
Honorable, who ought to be honored by ali 
other'men. Let us be content with the names 
that we have received from our parents and 
that the Church gaye us at our baptism, with- 
out anything before or afier. But,’’ adds the 
hésitant editor, as he dehstes the advisability 
of toppling over his nice little row of bricks, 
“probably all this is much too radical.” 

THE Universalist likes the substance of our 
notes on the theology of Universalists in our 
confutation of Dr. Dabney; but it does not 
like the word restorationiste, as appHed to 
those who believe that after a protracted 


| struggle with sin in another state of being all 


will finally be saved from its power. It puts 


‘| ‘their opinions in this concrete form: 


4s Anapias and Sapphira suddenly died, with 
the gr reat sin of falsehood—of ‘a lie to the 
host "—npon theirsotls ; they suddenly 





died aa ttate of ‘falsehood to’ God aud man. 
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The Universalists named in THs InDEPEND- 
znT’s longer list aver that the letter, and 
particularly the spirit of Scripture, and cer- 
mly the conceded laws of moral action 
inhering in the human soul make it psycho- 
ically impossible that wickedness so great 
pervading could, even by Fete ue and 
voluntary seeking, be eliminated in an hour, 8 
day, a week ; they hold that, at the very best, 
much time is indispensable to the process 
ef the complete emancipation from that estate 
of falsehood, and they aver that it is con- 
trary to all probability that very rapid deliv- 
erance in the case of those liars to the Holy 
Spirit was worked out, even if such rapidity 
were a psychological possibility.” 
This, The Universalisé says, is not restorationism, 
as Ananias and his congenial wife never had a 
state of holiness to be restored to.) Wery 
good. We admit that the term is p 


q 


bad, though accurate as applied to the dectrine. 
of Winchester, who held, what no Universalist’ 


holds now, that all souls were originally holy. 
However, we propose to stick. to the word 
which is generally adopted, until provided 
with « better. Perhaps the terms applied to 
the partisans of the two schools in geology 
might be transferred to the religious body, 
which has passed through pretty much the 
same change as has that science. We might 
then call the Ballouians catastrophists, and the 
Universalists of our longer list uniformita- 
rians; or thetwo classes might be called con- 
vulsionists and gradualists. 


THe comments of the religious press upon 
the action of the Chicago board of education 
in excluding the Bible from the public schools 
are positively mortifying. One paper sees fit 
to class Prof. Swing and Robert Collyer with 
the “saloon-keepers, gamblers, rowdies, fast 
men, and dissolute women” of Chicago, on 
account of their defense of the measure. The 
ignorance of such editors is simply dense, 
The state proposes to give, not a complete 
education, but elementary instruction in read- 
ing, arithmetic, etc. This it meaus, and noth- 
ing more; and there is just as little reason 
for mixing religious matters with this well-de- 
fined end as there is for insisting that instruc- 
tion in shoemaking or blacksmithing should 
include a course in the Catechism. To be gure, 
religious instruction is good; but the ex- 
perience of ages has proved that the state only 
does mischief when it takes to teaching relig- 
fon. Hence, public instruction must be lim- 
ited to purely secular matters; and the howl 
that, hence, such instruction is atheistic is 
just as senseless as the claim that a factory 
owner is an atheist because he does not give 
all his apprentices a course in theology. A 
course in theology isa good thing ; it is very 
desirable that we should understand our rela- 
tions to God and his government; hence, any 
instruction in cotton-spinning which does not 
include a course-in theology is perniciously 
imperfect and is likely to draw down the 
curse of God upon the heads of a blasphemous 
and atheistic nation! 


Im solid hard sense none of our exchanges 
surpass the work done for the Christian Advo- 
cate by its editor, Dr. Curry. It is no indeli- 
cacy to attribute to him personally what ap- 
pears in his columns, for neither he nor the 
other Methodist editors are careful to maip- 
tain any sort of impersonality in their columns, 
They do not believe in “irresponsible journal. 
ism.” In the last number Dr. Curry pays his 
respects to the somewhat sentimental project 
of The Methodist and Chancellor E. 0. Haven, 
to unite in one body all the Methodist churches 
inthe country. We have not seldom had occa- 
sion to say that denominations are a good 
thing and no sign of alack of true unity in 
the Church of Christ. Dr. Curry sees how 
true it is of the Methodists that their unity is 
not desirable and that their liberty of opinion 
and harmony of action is facilitated by their 
separation. The relation of the plan to the 
African Methodist bodies he makes very clear, 
The substance of the proposition seems to 
be to annex the “Colored M, E. Church of 
America,” which is a sort of a subsidiary or- 
ganization gotten up by the M. E. Church, 
South, with all its bishops and machinery, and 
then to consolidate with it the very much 
larger colored membership of the M. E, 
Church, North, keeping these colored churches 


separate from the white churches in the South-- 


ero States, and practically, if not formally, es- 
tablishing a black Methodist caste, with its low- 
caste membership and low-caste bishops. Al) 
this would be very pleasing to the Southern 
Methodist Church, and might facilitate the de- 
sired organic union of the geographically divid- 
ed Methodisms, but would not be in exact 
barmony with what we have supposed to be 
the temper of Methodists hereabouts. We 
imagine that they care a thousand fold more 
about treating the Negro likea man and a 
brother than they do about securing the favor 
of alithe gasbing Dr. Pierces that are likely 
tobe sent here to beg money of their rich 
Northern brethren. Dr. Curry comes out 
flatly in favor of electing a colored bishop at 
the next Conferenee, which, by the way, is to 
be held in Baltimore, instead of St. Louis, 
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Bishop Haven will be pleased. with~ this now 
recruit. We, however, hope no bishop will 
be chosen because he is black... The Jewish 
law forbade partiality in judgment to the 
poor. We would forbid it to color. Elect a 
colored bishop only if @ candidate can be 
found equal in usefulness'and efficiency to his 
white competitor. wsilio 1% 

Wa fear those persons are not entirely 
wrong who claim that the Catholic Church has 
not sbandoned its ancient policy. Here, in 
England, and in Germany, where Protestant- 
ism is stronger, we hear much of toleration and 
the most touching appeals for the freedom of 
‘conscience; but, unfortunately, these good 
teachings seem forgotten the moment we 
reach Catholic countries. For example, the 
Spanish Government is thoroughly Catholic, 
and no public religions ceremonials except 
such as the Church sanction are permitted any- 
wherein Spain. Now this government proposes 
to adopt an article into the new constitution de- 
claring that ‘no one can be disturbed on Span- 
ish territory either for his religious opinions or 
forthe exercises of his:culte, except on account 
of the respect due to Christian morals,’’ Not 
a large liberty, by any means; nota liberty of 
public worship, but only a freedom from per- 
secution. Yet the wrath of the Holy,See has 
been kindled by this scanty concession to the 
Liberals of Spain. Failing to secure the re- 
establishment of the Concordat of 1851, the 
Papal authorities have fallen to cursing again. 
Cardinal Simeoni, the, Papal .Nuncio, in his 
minatory address to the Government, says: 
“There is a thing which people desire with 
criminal intent to promulgate in this country 
—it is called religious liberty '’; and adds that 
he is “ alarmed at the sad consequences which 
the promulgation of the law of religious liberty 
would entail upon the Spanish nation.” The 
entire circular is worthy of the home of the In- 
quisition. Happily the Spanish people are not 
very submissive. The Concordat was lately 
burnt before the Cardinal’s house, and many 
of the leading papers of Madrid urge the gov- 
ernment to give him his passports, It would 
greatly strengthen us in our determination to 
secure the Catholics fair play in this country 
ifsome of their editors who insist so strongly 
upon toleration and freedom of conscience 
bere would give us a few vigorous articles 
condemning these and similar outrages. Of 
course, they cannot approye them, and we 
should like to hear them speak out. 





Tuers has been some question as to the 
type of theology preacbed by Mr. Moody. 
Perbaps an idea of it may be gained from this 
extract from his sermon of last Sunday : 


“An Englishman had a mae only son, 
His father, was angry with and said he 
wished he would leave home. The boy said 
he would, and never return till his father sent 
forbim. But his mother did not give him up; 
but tried all: her life to reconcile them. On 
her,death-bed she asked one thing—that he 
should send for ber boy. The haughty father 
said he would send in her name, “Ro,” she 
said; ‘he would never come so.’ At last he 
sent for him, and the boy came. But the 
father wouldn’t recognize him. The mother 
spent her dying strength in trying to reconcile 
em, in vain. Finally, putting the hands of 
each together, she died. They looked at the 
dead. body and their eyes met, and there, 
over that body, ier b r ciled 
one thing this fllustration does not hold 
good. Don’t think that God is angry with 
you. God stands here to-night saying: ‘Oh! 
sinner, 1am reconciled to you. Will you not 
be reconciled tome?’ Andthe moment you 
are there is joy in Heaven.”’ 





Toe Salem District Conference of the 
Methodist Church, North, lately held in Chris- 
tianburgh, Va., passed a funny resolution 
against tobacco, in these words: 

** Resolved, That all preachers and leaders 
should cease to use the filthy weed as soon as 
possible, except in cases where it is prescribed 
by a physician; this resolution to apply e6 pe- 
eially to members of this conference,’ 

We opine that the saving clause ‘as soon as 


_ possible’? will get the easy construction in- 


tended. The Conference also adopted the 
following resolution, directed at us: 


“ Whereas, We have seen in the New York 
INDEPENDENT a report from the American 
Missionary Association stating that among 
the Negroes in certain states in the Sou 
most or whom belong to the Methodist an 
Baptist churches, immorality is considered no 
bar to churchmembership ; therefore, 

“1, Resolved, That we pronounce these state- 
ments false and a base slander upon these 
churches. 

“2, Resolved, That immorality is and ever 
shall be a bear to membership in the churches 
under our administration. 

“ wed, That we take this asa reflec- 
tion on us as a people, from our friends.” 


As to the above: First, what was said we said, 
and not the American Missionary Association. 
Second, What we sald was true, indeed, noto- 
rious, and needed saying. Third, A Virginia 
conference cannot well youch for the Gul 
States. 


Some enthusiastic Frenchmen, at the head of 
whom is M. Laboulaye, have conceived the 
idea of erecting a centennial statue om some 





‘one of the islands near New York, to commem- 
orate the brotherhood-in-arms of this country 
and France in our Revolutionary War. The 
site chosen for the statue is understood to be 
Bedloe's Island, and the statue is to be made 
to perform the useful part of a lighthouse, by 
having an {lluminated circlet or aureole to sur- 
round its head, which will be an emblem of 
** Liberty enlightening the world’ and which 
is expected to “spread its rays far over the 
great sea.” The idea is a sublime one, no 
doubt; but-how are mariners to distinguish this 
moral lighthouse from any other illuminated 
beacon? The “‘ great sea’ lies nearly thirty 
miles off, and, to spread any rays over it, the 
statue must needs be at least four or 
five hundred feet high, and “the luminous 
aureole bursting from its forehead’ would 
require all the illuminating resources of our 
united gas companies. And, then, who is to 
bear the cost of this sublimeillumination? We 
are informed that the statue is to be of ‘‘colos- 
sal dimensions” ; but how colossal? A statue 
placed on Bedloe’s Island with an illuminat- 
ing apparatus on its head, to be seen at all, 
should be full fifty feet high. Anything less 
would not be impressive at the distance of 
half amile, and very few people ever go 
nearer than that distance to what used to be 
called Gibbet Islahd. New Yorkers ought to 
feel very much obliged to Monsieur Laboulaye 
for his sublime intentions ; but we fear they 
are altogether too sublimé for realization. 
Americans are not likely to forget the yaluable 
services rendered in the Revolutionary War 
by such gallant Frencbmen as Lafayette, De 
Kalb, and Rochambeau. A statue of Liberty 
doing duty as a lighthouse in our harbor 
would notin the slightest degree increase our 
grateful regards for our Gallic friends, who 
aided us in securing our independence. 


Iv was telegraphed from London to New 
York on Monday morning that a special tele- 
gram had been received from Berlin announc- 
ing that Russia had commanded all the Polish 
proprietors in the provinces of Wilna, Grodno, 
Kovna, Minsk, Vitepsk to sell their farms to 
Russians, the government fixing the price. 
The telegraphic dispatch volunteered the re- 
mark that “this completes the impoverish- 
ment of the Polish nobility.” Such a pro- 
ceeding as this may well strike an American 
with amazement and cause him to feel how 
much bettet it is to be acitizen of New York 
even, subject to the oppressive taxation of 
Tammany Democrats, than to be a Polish 
nobleman. Weare sorry for the poor Polish 
nobility; but thenthe Russians who get their 
farms at government valuation probably view 
the matter ina different light. 


It is some relief to those interested tn the 
thorough exploration of Palestine to learn 
that the murderous attack made by a party of 
villagers on the English party was not made 
by the natives, but by a body of Algerine set- 
tlers, who are by no means in good odor 
among the other population and whose pun- 
ishment will excite no regret and no further 
retaliation. The American party under Col. 
Lane is probably now East of the Jordan, hay- 
fug been delayed for some time by the rav- 
ages of the cholera. They will be accom- 
panied by a photographer and many new 
views will doubtless be secured. The party is 
enthusiastic about its work and Col. Lane 
has the cordial co-operation of the committee 
in Beirut, Mr. Wright, the well-known arche- 
ologist and scholar of Damascus, has lately 
been visiting portions of this region, and uses 
very strong language as to the importance of 
the field in which the American party is at 
work. Fi 


.+«» We were able to mention only six prom- 
inent Universalist ministers who were not res- 
torationists, or uniformitarians, or gradual- 
ists, or whatever other name The Universalist 
might suggest. Three of them—Dr. Miner, 
Dr. Thayer, and Mr. Chambre—will now have 
to be classed with the longer list, Dr. Miner 
has lately made our reply to Dr. Dabney 
the occasion of an address, in which he has 
defined his position as properly a restoration- 
ists. He says: ‘There are no more or differ- 
ent hells hereafter than afflict bad men here. 
There may be maturing of the bitter fruits 
they are now gathering. If they grow worse 
in character they will grow wretched in ex- 
perience.” 

«ses We had the good fortune to be the first 
to announce the translation by I. H. Hall, 
Esq., of hitherto undeciphered Cypriote in- 
scriptions in the Di Cesnola Collection in this 
city. Believing that such original investiga- 
tions are an honor to American scholarship, 
we are glad to publish, under the heading 
“ Archwological,” a letter from Mr. Hall on 
the same general subject. On his way to 
Beirut, to enter upon a professorship in the 
Syrian Protestant College, Mr. Hall, while 
in London, had every facility given him to ex- 
amine the Cypriote inscriptions in the British 
Museum, avd has made some additions to our 
knowledge of them. 
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....*In the name of common honesty,” says 
The Christian World to a correspondent, who 
begs for at least one editorial every week, and 
suggests that if the editor has not time to 
write it he get some friend to write it and sign 
his initials, “‘ does he suppose that we have no 
more conscience than to palm off as our own 
what another man has written?’ We, on the 
other hand, have supposed that it was none of 
the reader’s business who penned our editorial 
matter. If we think that somebody not an 
editor can write on a given subject better than 
any of our own corps, we always ask sucha 
person to furnish an editorial, and say nothing 
about it, except to our cashier, 


«-»-A writer in The Central Baptist thus de- 
scribes ‘“‘a performance called baptism by a 
Pedobaptist preacher” in Crawford County, 
Mo., recently: ‘The candidates were duly 
prepared and went down into the water, 
while preacher, leading the way, went over 
the water (even dry shod) upon a log pre- 
pared for the purpose, and when about waste 
[sie] deep, were sprinkled.” Hereabouts even 
Baptist ministers wear a sort of Captain Boy- 
ton apparatus when entering the ‘waste 
deep,’”’ which keeps them dry shod. They call 
them ‘baptismal pantaloons.” 


-.--Dr. Philip Schaff will hardly thank us 
for not following bis copy in what he says 
on another page abont the word symbolatry. 
What he wrote made good sense, and was to 
the effect that the full form of the words sym- 
bololatry and symboloclasm might properly be 
contracted to symbolatry and symboclasm, on the 
analogy of idolatry contracted from the Greek 
eidwAoAarpeia, The contraction symboclasm ap- 
pears to us, however, illegitimate and unwar- 
ranted by this analogy. Idolatry and symbolairy 
drop a syllable simply to avoid the cacophony 
of two sucessive syllables beginning with /. 


...* Calvin,” the true blue Chicago corre- 
spondent of The Presbyterian, in his last 
letter, after having pulverized Professor 
Swing once more, and abused the board of 
education, says: ‘*There is scarcely a hope 
that Presbyterians will be awakened to the 
importance of establishing and sustaining 
parochial schools.” Hal hal We think not. 
They believe in our unsectarian public school 
system, and do not propose to help the Cath- 
olics overthrow it. 

--e»’'A Common School League” has been 
organized in this state by a number of well- 
meaning men, whose object is “‘ to maintain 
the non-sectarian status of the common 
schools,’ and also to secure “the retention of 
the Bible’? ‘and its customary use” in these 
schools. They mean by the Bible a book which 
is accepted as authority by Christians only, 
and of that book a particular translation only, 
allowed only by Protestants. And yet they 
call their position unsectarian ! 


.... Weare glad to know that Bishop Capers’s 
letter is proved genuine, His son, Dr. H. D. 
Capers, vouches for it, and the failure to find 
the sender arose from an error as to the state 
in which his town of Clinton is. Both the 
Nashville and the St. Louis Advocates assert 
that the spirit of that letter is what has always 
characterized the Southern Methodist Church. 
We are giad of it. 


--+-Zhe Presbyterian of last week devotes 
one little editorial to the subject of editorial 
civility, while another long one contradicts 
it with a column of remarkable incivility, 
sprinkled with such clouded gems as ‘“‘ Peck- 
sniffian odor,’’ “unclean pile,” “large dirt- 
heap,” and farther personal abuse. The anti- 
dote is quite too little for the bane, 


...- The Emery Grinder, « sheet devoted to 
th mechanical arts, is publishing @ series of 
metaphysical discussions upon the soul, per- 
sonal identity, pantheism, etc., and, like the 
German dish of stewed onions and raisins, the 
mixture is better than it looks, 

..«-The series of articles in Tus IxpEPrenn- 
ENT by Dr. 8. T. Spear on the legal-tender 
acts of 1862 and 1863 will soon be published 
together by Baker, Voorhis & Co., of this 
city. They have attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in legal circles and have been quoted 
at length in the law journals of the country. 


-.+-The Golden Rule says it does not want 
any articles that are not worth fifty dollars. 
We don’t want any that are not worth a thou- 
sand dollars; but we can’t always get them. 
We hope Mr. Murray will be more fortunate. 


see. The Catholic Review criticises ‘‘ Queen 
Mary” under the title of “Mr. Tennyson’s 
No-Popery Tract.” After that the nature of 
the notice goes without saying. 


...»Hamilton College can spare its freshmen 
class, if they are such goslings as to leave the 
institution because three of its members have 


been suspended for disorderly conduct. 
..»-Ohrist says to his disciples: “ Withou, 
meye can do nothing.”” ‘Without Moody and 
Senkey ye can do nothing” is what The Na- 
tonal Baptist imagines it hears somebody say. 
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Religions Jutelliguee, 


A VALUED correspondent writes us from 
Northern Vermont that there has been a great 
coming together among Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and Methodists, A degree of union 
has been reached which nobody would have 
dreamed of fifty years ago. A spiritual fofia- 
ence prevailed all over the state during the 
winter months and late into the spring. This 
was undoubtedly intensified by the fraternal 
feeling which was manifested in various ways, 
and particularly in union prayer-meetings and 
meetings for promoting temperance and other 
measures of reform. The churches seem 
preparing for an active winter campaign. 
Their confidence is not based upon any ex- 
pectation of aid from distinguished evangel- 
ists outside, but as the fruit of persevering 
and well-directed home-labor, ‘The Episco- 
pal people are disposed to be charitable and 
friendly. Their rectors, however, are, a8 & 
class, the highest of High Churchmen; they 
have no iutercourse with ministers of other 
denominations. As their number is not large, 
however, their peculiar views have attracted 
but little attention. Few of our ministers are 
known outside the state; but it seems to be a 
noticeable fact that large and wealthy 
churches in contiguous states understand that 
Vermont is capital territory to canyaes when- 
ever they need a supply.” 


..Father Hyacinthe hag just published a 
pamphlet explaining his sudden abandonment 
last year of the “ National Catholic Church of 
Switzerland,’’ which he had been maialy in- 
strumental in founding. He avows that his 
act in accepting the office of curé was “ a great 
wrong, for which he asks forgiveness of God 
and man.’ He defines his relation to the 
Roman Catholic Church as that of a loyal son, 
excommunicated for conscience sake, and he 
clings to the hope that she may repudiate her 
error and thus allow him to return, The 
Swiss Catholic Church is no church, and is 
‘neither Catholic in religion nor Liberal in 
politics.” In this isolated position, he is cast- 
ing about for some kind of Christian fellow- 
ship and knows not where to go. The tra- 
ditions of his education, which lead him to 
look for a visible unity of ‘the Cbhureh, still 
hamper him. ‘He cannot return to Rome, 
and he does not feel at home anywhere else, 








.- Holston district, East Tennessee, seems 
to be a stamping ground for ecclesiastical 


. moss-troopers. We have previously recorded 


the mutual recrimivations between Presbyte- 
rians, North and South, about some churches 
which one party orthe other has stolen or 
tried to steal; and now comes a similar diffi. 
cully between the two Methodisms. At 
Greenville a Southern M. E, church was sold 
at auction on a lien held against it, and 
was bought in the interest of most of the 
families who had gone over to the Northern 
church, They had spent five hundred dollars 
in repairs, when the courts gave it over on 
some claim to the Southern Methodists again. 
Then the Northern Methodists built a new 
church, and fondly hoped they were out of 
trouble; but were astonished to find that they 
are held for rent of the old church, and an 
attachment is now put on the new one, which 
is liable to be sold for the payment. 


.-The Methodists, South, have been hold- 
fog a monster camp-meeting in Greenville 
County, 8. C. Both whites and blacks were 
present and seemed to vie with each other “ to 
see who would behave the best and give thé 
greater attention to the Word of Life.” The 
result was that “‘such good order, decorum, 
gentlemanly conduct, and general good de- 
portment has not, perhaps, for the past fifty 
years been known in this country.” “ Some 
of the white people,” says the presiding elder, 
‘told us after preaching on Sunday noon that 
they had a strong mind to join the cburch with 
the colored people and worship with them un- 
til they got able to build a chureh of their 
own.” That isin South Carolina, under a vig- 
orous Republican administration, 


eseelhe voluntary system does not seem to 
be a success with the German Roman Catho- 
lies; since the contributions, intended to re 
place the government stipends which have been 
withdrawn, scarcely amount to fifty per cent. of 
the required amount. Itmay be that the long- 
taxed German has not grown used to paying for 
his religion out of his own pocket, and it may 
be that some good Catholics do not entirely 
approve of the way in which the priests have 
courted martyrdom by setting up against the 
laws of the land. Both hypotheses would 
amply explain the facts. 


... At the meeting of the Evangelical Afli- 
ance, held two years ago, in New York; it was 
arrenged by the United States Alliance that 
biennial conferences shonld beheld. The first 
of these ia to be held in Pittsburgh, Oct, 26th 
—20tb, Some of the most prominent clergy- 
men of the different Evangelical denomina- 
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|| tions are to present papers. New York will be 


represented by Bishop ‘Simpson, Drs. Wash- 
burn, Ormiston, Cotton Smith, Budington, 
Rogers, Ganse, and Taylor; Boston by Dr. J. 
M. Manning. 

+... The Supreme Court of Péiinajtveananale 
decided that the Fifth Reformed Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia does not lose the right 
to its property by singing hymns in it and re- 
taining in its communion George H. Stuart, a 
hymn singer. Mr. Stuart was suspended in 
1868 by the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church, It seems, then, that, according tothe 
laws of Pennsylvania, the congregation is the 
ultimate authority, however the denomination 
may claim to be governed. 


....Mr. Moody went to Northfield to rest at 
his old home; but he could not keep from his | 
chosen work. The meetings of the past six 
weeks have been very successful, and the op- 
position of Mr. Sunderland, the, Unitarian 
pastor, does not seem to haye affected them 
unfavorably. An old estrangement in the Con- 
gregational church has been healed and many 
accessions are expected to that and other 
churches in adjoining towns. 


..-The Witherspoon Monument Fund re- 
ports the receipt of thirty-three dollars from 
the Sunday-school of the Princeton church, 
West Philadelphia, and the committes ask 
other Sunday-schools to do likewise. We 
hope they will not. Itis an outrage on chill 
dren to use their charities for such a purpose. 


.-One of the finest houses of worship in all 
the Northwest was dedicated by the Plymouth 
Congregational church, Minneapolis, Mivn., 
Oct. 10th. Style, simple Gothic; seating 
capacity, 1,200; cost, about $75,000, and paid 
for. 

.... We use & great many Catholic hymns. 
It is pleasant to see Mr. Sankey’s favorite 
hymn, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’’ at 
the head of the columns of The Catholic for 
last week. 

..The angel of the church in Kittery, Me., 
is Miss C. E. Angell, who becomes pastor of 
the Universalist church. 


...-The Unitarian church in Charleston, 
8. C., advertises for a pastor. 


Publisher's Departnent. 


Parents from out of the city and resi- 
dents of New York are patronizing the 
famous salesrooms, corner of Canal Street 
and Broadway, for boys’ outfits. BaLpWwIN 
the Clothier is so far ahead of all others in 
his line that no comparison can be made. 








SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, “Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and 
and always proves true. 


CHENEY'S SILKS. 


Messrs. CHENEY Brotuers, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., have brought the silks man- 
ufactured by them to a very high degree of 
perfection—so much go that ladies having 
once worn them prefer them to any foreign 
silks; and our best and largest silk houses 
find it difficult to keep a full stock: of the 
different colors, over seventy shades being 
now made, comprising, of course, all of 
the newest and most fashionable. The 
style and finish of the Cheney’s bilks are 
very superior, and for general wear are 
eagerly sought after, because they possess 
all the good qualities of a good silk—such 
as durability, style, finish, and cheapness. 
Messrs. Cheney Brothers will, undoubtedly, 
make a display at our great Centennial, 
next year, worthy not only of themselves, 
but one of which every citizen of the 
country will be proud. 

rE 
TOGA SPRINGS.—Reasons 
to vBtrong’s Remedial Teakete fo Wie 
ter, with circular describing its Turkish, 
Nooo and other Baths, Shectrical Ap- 
4 “a yy jm ap- 
Female, and 


friend 





The. most ful Boils and Ulcers are 
soon brought to prood and cured by co. 
LEY’s GICAL 


‘ams Exrractor. It re: 
lieves the pain immediately. 50 





LL 
Use BruMMELL’s CELEBRA Cova 
Drors—The genuine have A EL Son 


DEY GOODS PRICE-LIST. 
THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 


charged or not, Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in 
regard to the styles of goods most in 
demand. Now all such persons should 
send a letter to the highly respectable 
and reliable firm of M. Altman & Coil, 
and ask for their new Fall Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry- 
goods firm have taken this method of pop- 
ulariziug their business in ‘every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
sixteen pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $400,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cosi, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This firm 
will give their best attention to the execn- 
tion of all orders, and they agree to refund 
the money in every case where the goods 
turn out different from their representations, 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. Aurman & Co., corner 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.—Ep. 
InD. 





———— a ——_ 


FALL STYLES, 


WE have before us the Fall Circular of 
Messrs. Jessup & Oo., the well-known 
clothiers, of No. 256 Broadway. It is very 
handsomely gotten up and is illustrated 
with a number of plates of the latest styles. 
For business purposes the Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly suits are the latest fashion and 
are particularly adapted to young men’s 
wear. They are made of imported goods 
and are cut, as thelr name implies, in the 
present easy English style. The pants are 
cut large and straight, with a slight spring 
at the bottom; pockets at the sides. The 
coat and vest button high and are general- 
ly made single-breasted. The coats all 
have patch pockets, which add greatly to 
their appearance. These suits range in 
price s from $22 to $82, and are the same 
in price either ready-made or made to 





order. In fact, this is a special _fea- 
ture with this house that they 
make to order at the same price 


which they charge for ready-made goods. 
This they are enabled todo on account of 
their unusual facilities, which are un- 
equaled by avy house in the city. Fall 
Overcoats at from $10. to.$40,. Winter Over- 
coats from $12 to $40, and the popular 
Ulsters from $16 to $85 we noticed, and all 
wellmade up. The Gents’ Furnishing De- 
partnrent contains evérything requisite for 
a gentleman’s use. Smoking Jackets and 
Robes de Chambre are to be obtained at 
Messrs. Jessup & Co., without invoking 
any of the fair sex for these luxuries, and 
at very low prices. Undressed Kid Gloves, 
stitched in colors, Satin Cravats and Scarfs, 
and Fancy Hose are temptations which it is 
hard to resist—for to look is to covet. 

For the convenience of those living at a 
distance, a most complete rule for self- 
measurement is given, and so simple that it 
is ag’easy to live in the Black Hills and 
procure well-made clothes as it isin New 
York. 


Saas “senna 


TREES AND SHRUBS: 


A very sare collection is offered by ab 
Parsons & Sons, Kissetia Nurseries, 
Prushing, L. 1, 

$a 

_ Lapis’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices, Pat- 





ronise Mrtzrn & Co., 8 Union Square. 





| FREEMAN & Wecuporrs OPEN: 


Ir is with pleasure that we make mention 
of the opening of the Ready-made Clothing 
Department of Messrs. Freeman & Wood- 
ruff, on Saturday last. They now have full 
possession of the five-story building No. 
241 Broadway. ‘The first floor is devoted 
to the Ready-made Clothing and Gents’ 
Furnishing Goods, of which they have on 
hand a full assortment and at prices Which 
suit the times. Ready-made Overcoats, 
from $10 up, and a large assortment of 
Ulsters, at $15 up, were specially notice- 
able, both for their cheapness as for the 
handsome manner in which they were 
made. Suits in all sizes, varying from $15 
up to $80, cut in the present English 
style, which is another name for comfort. 
The second floor embraces the custom 
department, which is under the personal 
supervision of Mr. A. Freeman, formerly 
of Freeman & Burr. 
The goods which we saw were all of the 
handsomest description and the prices 
reminded one of ante-war times, 
A fur beaver overcoat to order for. $30 
is an inducement which will tempt many 
of our readers to give Messrs. Freeman & 
Woodruff a call, we feel assured. 

We are requested to state that special 
rates are given to clergymen. 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


THe near approach of the holidays is 
causing a demand. for Fine Furniture. 
Renovating and refurnishing our bouses is 
“now in order. Irving & Son, 204, 206, and 
208 Exst 27th street, say the place to buy is 
where the thing is made. In anticipation 
of theincreased demand, this house have 
manufactured and are now offering at 
retail a large stock of ees and Bed- 
ding at very low prices. Call and examine. 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper, That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
stop it: ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of thé time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclesing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month, If your 
paper doés not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured .your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to: test the fact, send a 
“postal” ‘at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recoverlng the 
money. 


_— ee 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


— ee 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. &J. Starmr, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Siioes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, xs 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 114! Broad. 
way, corner of 2th street. 











——————EESE 

Tae CHioaco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pavut 
Ratuway traverses.a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwesterii line. Its forests, 
— lakes, nnn te a abounding with 
present wu ualed attractions to the 
Wotarles of Nimrod and Walton, - It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 

secre. aa It is also the shortest as Well as 
best route between the 
Baul, snd Minneavolis. tem br 
eapolis. and equipment 
— ci i lus of palnce-oeches and 
through without chan -_ 


sleeping-cars run 

New York $19. Broad Chicago 

pat, corner corns Dea tad West Madison Ste City 
cos Gl and 68 Clark St 


——<————__ 
Jounson’s Parent Borax Soar.—Best 

and purest soap in the world. It is used in 

office of THe INDEPENDENT an 


e ago, Milwauke een- 
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A NEW INVENTION 
FOR HEATING ROOMS WITH AN OPEN 
COAL FIRE BY MEANS OF REFLEC- 
TION. 


WE have recently had the opportunity 
of examining a pew and very curious 
invention to heat rooms with an open coal 
fire by means of reflection. It is in the 
form, of a handsome Open Stove, with a 
bright nickel-polished plate suspended over 
the fire and moved by a crank passing 
through the side of the stove. While the 
fire is being kindled this plate is moved in 
& perpendicular position toward the front, 
which prevents it from becoming smoked. 
After the fire is ignited the plate is turned 
to an angle of forty-five degrees, indicated 
by the wheel on the side of the stove. A 
bright, open, 
sented, and at the same time the reflecting- 
plate shows ap image of the fire on its 
surface, giving the effect ofa double fire— 
one in the stove and the other in the re- 
flector—a picture at once beautiful and 
novel. The reflected fire appears to emit 
the strongest heat of the two,.as it canbe 
felt instantly at the opposite side of the 
roo 





m. 

By this invention, the rays of heat are 
not only reflected into the reom, but the 
rush of air which usually passes up the 
chimney in an open stove is checked.and 
thrown down upon the fuel, 80 that com- 
bustion takes place upon the surface of the 
fire, while the draught at the base may be 
shut off, thus giving a clear, bright fire, 
without an undue consumption of fuel, 
and at the same time a sufficient amount 
of air passes up the chimney to maintain 
n healthy circulation in the room. It is 
antique in style, unique in ornamentation, 
and for beauty of proportions it has no 
equal. Tt represents somewhat the orig- 
inal ‘‘Franklin” stove, made over one 
bundred years ago, and is called by the in- 
ventor the ‘* FRANKLIN REFLECTOR,” a 
very appropriate name for the additional 
invention made upon thateelebrated stove. 
On the whole, we are confident, that all 
scientific men must. award the premium to 
the inventor of this modern stove. We 
notice that the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, which at its late sitting in Paris 
deliberated upon the extremely injurious 
effects upon health of cast-iron stoves, 
arrived at the conclusion that the ‘heated 
surface generates hydrogen from organic 
matter raised to a high temperature; and it 
was also said (hat by the use of such cast- 
fron stoves fevers were produced bearing 
analogy to those generated by marsh-gases, 
the high temperature of a red-hot stove 
decomposing the-insensible perspiration, 
generating ammonia, which is always prej- 
udicial to health. Nor did it require an 
expression of opinion from the French 
Academy to prove the deterioration of the 
atmosphere resulting from the use of cast- 
iron and unlined cylinder. stoves, as it has 
long been known that their use as heat 
generators bas been exceedingly injurious 
to bealth. Not. alone the occupants of 
private rooms, halis, steamboat cabins, 
and hotel rooms have had cause to com- 
plsin of its enervating effects, but salesmen 
{n stores and clerks in offices have bad their 
efficiency impaired by inhaling the poison- 
ots , atmosphere, <bich renders them 
erowsy, Dervous, thirsty, and debilitated, 
preventing theirusefulnessand permanently 
injuring their healtb. 

But this is not the case with this Frank- 
liv Refiector, here referred to. The rays of 
heat thtown into the room from it are as 
genial as the rays of the sun on aclear 
winter day shining through a lady’s cham- 
ber window, ss the atmosphere which 
comes in contact with tbe. rays. of heat 
thrown from an open.fire comes nearer 
the beat of the sun than anything we 
know of. 

When the principle of this.stove once 
becomes known we feel assured “that it 
must supersede all close stoves now used, 
either in parlors, sitting-rooms, libraries, 
offices, or, in fact, wherever. health, and 
comfort are considered. The health qual- 
ity is, indeed, a merit of this Franklin Re- 
flector that cannot be too highly commend- 
ed. It brings the great requisite of pure 
air within general reaeb, Many of our 
citizens beve returned from the mountains 
and the sea, with their health renewed 
by tbe fresh ‘and invigorating air of those 
resorts; and in many cases the health so 

gained will be speedily lost by confinement 
in houses heated with furnaces, wherein 
the question of ventilation has "not been 
provided for or considered. In all build- 
ings of any kind where this vital point has 
been overlooked we regard the adoption of 
an open stove in some part of the house 4s 
absolutely essential to heat and comfort. 

The admirable stove above referred to 
can be seen at the wareroomis of G. G. Hal- 
lett, 281 avd 238 Water St, New York, and 
at the warehouse of the manufaciurers, 
Messrs. James. Spear & Co., Philadelphia, 
who stand pre-eminently in advance of all 
other stove manufacturers in, Americ 

Descriptive nila cap, be. bad 
plying to éither house. 


cbeerful fire is then pre-' 
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Our advertisers now inform us that they | 


are receiving a Jarge number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in respovse 
to. their announcements in our;columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had ‘at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers; one and all, 
may, asarule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who wses Tue In- 
DEPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 


ence of over twenty-five years we have , 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis-— 


satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 
We ask our readers ‘when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 


| plain statement that they were induced so to 


dorby seeing their-advertisement in THE In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
&@ proper introduction, and )secure the most 
honorable and promptiattention. In many 
cases our merchants.callon us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers, A glance at our books gives 
the required information... If any sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for,goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily. executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We bave thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that. both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our: readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers. thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly pewspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tae INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of , the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
gent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage, In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at tie rate of wree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subsetiptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. 

a 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDEN T. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE LyDEPENDENT ‘since the 
change to its present form that: we, baye 
made. arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in. use, 
to supply these. who may desire. them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ Tuk INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking. in every. respect 
like a handsome .volume,.. They. willbe 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or seut (postpaid) onthe re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five..cents 
each (the usual.price is $1.50). .A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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Now. is:the time to do your Painting. We 
notice, from.the advertisement of the Na- 
TIonaAL Mixep Paint Co., that ‘their prices 
have been reduced, though. the standard 
quality of their productions has no been 
lowered in the least. See their advertise- 
ment,.and write them for a sampJ>cerd, 
from which to select the colors. 





NEw AND STRANGE.— Travelers and xres- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about Ho~Man’s Fever anp AGUE, Pap. 
A posttive cure without medicine. Stop 
drugging with poisons and try the new 
plan, Druggists’ sell it. Send address for 
full particulars'to W. F. Kipprr& Co., 88 
John st., New York. 


@. BEAKEL’S BI 
ee EF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
on or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

bility, Diseases of the Nervous. System, 
Constipation, Acidity of, the Stomach, and for 
all cases regaying a tovic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO. 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. O. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No» fee: till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel. 259 North Ninth st. 
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NOTICES. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary 
Association will be heldin Middletown, Gonn., com- 
mencing on Wednesday, Oct. 27th, at 3 o’clock - M. 

The sermon will A paepies by Rev. Wm. M 
bour, D.D., of Ba fe. 

There will tee addresses and discussions on general 
topics connected wo the Association, 
and ae ees yy piso ve. Rosen ied on related sub- 

itn 


¥. 
the Slave Trade as 
6 “* Rela- 

















1Za) . 
Churches contributing to the fands of the Associ- 
soe ane are -nemaand invited to be present by pastor and 
eleg! 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO FARMERS. 


FONDS EXTRACT.—No Stock Breeder 
Livery Man can afford to be without e. Ie ts 
used aby. 3 p jeadt Livery Stabies, Street 
oy ——— in New ty 
ro ig 

Bac Chafings, | ae Beratchos, ‘Swe ug 
nes, 
monia, Colle, Dinsthos Chilis, Colds, etc. its 
range of action is yee and the relief it affords 
is so prompt inval a in every 
Farm-yard as well 4, in every Farm-house. 
Let it be tried onee and you will never be 
without it. 


DEVOH's 
-Brilliant- 
OL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. 


A GOOD TIME 


to buy Furfiture is the ta. all bay before the 
b "of the Fall trade nentan A GOOD PLACE 
to buy is Tnore a thing is 


IRVING & SON, 











Wholesale Manufacturers for the Furniture Trade, 
are now | Bead retail a full and rarer stock 
Furnitare an 
of Tverv Cow pric 
Parties about fornishing will do we +4 call on us, 
— Be our Stock, and — on Prices. 








Nos. 204. Nee 308 ke. Ka eee Rew York, 
Second Door East oa Third Avenue, 
SPRING BEDS. 

HAIR, HUSK, MOSS, 
MATTRESSES} ss: 
Also FEATHERS, 
AND iM srEwADs, BED 
and TABLELINEN. 
BEDDING CUSHIONS—Church, 
g |Chair, ete. 

S. P. KITTLE, 203 Canal Street. 
Van Dyke & Downs, 
CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, 
478, 475, 477 FIRST AVENUE. 
NEW YORK, 
call attefition to the large advertisement of their 
Cottage Cabinet and) Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
in the two last issues of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Mailed 25c. diseount to pay = eyiums 
Thr Be nyy nm 
Was M Po Co. Ugo ‘yy te St., Boston. 
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324 YEAR. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 
Has Insured ny that date nearly 
3,000 LIVES. 
Has paid in aoa claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Surplas more 
than $6,000,000. 
Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 
$575,000, 
which is to the credit of policy-holders of the prese 
ent year. 


Ithas a Reserved Fund of $1'2,539,416.98, 
according to a Stortality, whic the Combined Experi- 
ence po an of Mortality, ica is the basis assumed 
by the state in'the in all com- 
panies pena business in pny 





Insurances fens. EPe ones jas ual lives to 
Amount at risk, 
$63,000,000, 


upon 21,302 LIVES. 

‘or information cencerning Life Insurance 
hy ail its branches appiy at the Office, or to 
Local Agentsin the various Cities and nowus 
of this and other States. 

B. F, STEVENS, Pres'’t. GRRE? Sec’y. 
W.G. McKOW NW: Ase. Seo’y. GHT, Act’y. 
Ww. D, M. *b., Nied. Examiner. 


HORSE. 
BLANKETS 


to suit the wants and fancy of 


EVERY HORSE OWNER, 


at prices ranging as follows: 
81, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, $3, 
$3.50, $4, 85. $6, 87, $8, $9, $10, to $50 each. 


ROAD SWEAT BLANKETS, 


at $5, $6, $7. 8S, $10, to $25 each. 


Blankets, with Hoods to match, 


at $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, to $50 per suit, 


Carriage Robes, 


at from $4 to $100 each. 


HARNESS, 


at from $8 to $500 per set, 
OF ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS. 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 114 Chambers st., N. Y. 
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Repository 262 & 263 Wabash Ave.. Chicage. 


- HAIR DYE, 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
pa wh ue health—proof that it is the only true and 

‘ect Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappoin ment! no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects Z bad dyes; leaves — hair se os and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and pro eT neped. at at 


BATOHELOWS Wig Factory, No. 16 
¥. Sold by ad druggists. 
BALD H EADS 
cro cnet go gels athe Ral 








das to appear each hair just issuing from the 
wives the hair ing exactly of the same shade and 
air. ey are so REET ect sree 
ae, only at BATCHELOR 


nd st., New York. 
Kunkel § Magic Hair Restorer. 
This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair is restored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair — three 


peatic turns light. hair brown or black; red or 

brown Ble ek; 2 mixed pty A their natural sane 
y part of the country on rece 

seit mi sits for ri Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila. 


QINTM OINTMENT 


GURES SORES, 
Burns, CuTs. 
Wounps&c&c. 
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READY-MADE OR TO ORDER, 
85 Different Styles, from $10 to $40. 


AUTUMN SUITS, 


BUSINESS, DRESS, AND PROMENADE WEAR, 


OUR READY-MADE GARMENTS ARE EQUAL TO GENERAL CUSTOM WORK. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. 


JESSUP & €O., 


256 Broadway, opposite City Hall. 





A PLAIN STATEMENT 


Worthy of Perusal. 





14> 


It is our aim to command public confi- 
dence. To accomplish this we use the fol- 


lowing means: 


ist. We offer the best stock of Clothing im f. y i. Eskimo Beaver, 


the country. 


2nd. We sell at one price to all buyers. 
3rd. We fix our prices at the lowest limit 


of profit. 


4th. We guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


5th. We place on every garment a label 
similar in form to the annexed, stating 
the material of which it is made. 


6th. We will add every additional method 
that we can devise to make our cus- 
tomers absolutely secure in dealing 


with. us. 


orere 








This garment is made of 


THE FINEST GERMAN MANUFACTURE, 
The making is thorough and 
honest, We guarantee ma- 
terial and workmanship to be 
as represented, 


WS Sh 
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LEADING CLOTHIERS, 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET. 


BROADWAY & WARREN STREET, 














P..O..Box 2256, 





" STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 





ALCOMANTIE;, 


DE 
ot TRANSFER _ PICTURES, with book of / 


24 pp., giving fall tnstruetions in this new 


and beautiful art, gent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass'td pictures, 50cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Bits Insecta, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 


‘can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
bane’ beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. i 60 for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 

_Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 





VISITING CARDS! 


Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sen 

5 paid for 25 cts. olewnrrt 32 samples, Seohddnng 
Glass, Marbi e, Snow Da mock, © styles 0 
type, price-list, etc., sent on Teceipt of stamp. ou 
make a mistake if you -— noe procure oar sam ~ 
before ordering elsewhere. have _ e > 108 style 
Agents wanted, Liberal Gouna 

A. HyPULLER & CO., 99 Main 8t., Brockton, Mass. 


(0 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


tablé or for framing. my pri id on receipt \o 
logue of ore or sent free on. =— 
Address AUGUSTUS JOHNS, 2 Bond st., New York 








el H.T. ANTHONY & Based ROAD- 
13. pppoese 2 Metropolitan. aaa 


of Gelewrt. 
ufactur- 


ers of Photographie Materials warded Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositio: . 





Ma 's Scio mand Lantern Slides. 
New + Be Brilliant Effects. lars free. 


SPPOTAL OF FFERS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


1340 mension STREET, Philadelphia. 


SPRAC We are ue 50 Finely Printed 
Cards to any address for 2 cts. Send 
Stamp for cemeien, Agent’s: Price-List, ete... More 
Agents Wanted. - POOLE & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
TE ee EST Tinted, for S een CAR, 
ie seme es. Our . Ok fa superior 
10 cents. dares S8 ecne, 
HARLOW & THATCHER, Middleboro, Mass. 
N FE on 5§§ Bristol Cards for 25 cts. ; 
¥oee ‘AME, Case for %,0ts,. Bampios of 
Glass, Marble. Dam 











, Repp, étc., for stamp: BS 
co 
imei SOUTHWO RTH & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


A000 Var cetas Berra 
Boston Gand Bg, Go, 24 Winter Gt. Dore, 











Che Independent. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 


Persons, desiring to order other. period- 
icals will find,it,to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this ° office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tak INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named @ @d- 
dition to the regularrates atyen for Tar 
INDEPENDENT. 


These periodicals will be sent from the’ 


offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, posiage paid.» 


Agrichiturist....2...02... denogp coral we ‘ed 
Appleton’s-Journal....,..5.4.+.. 3 bo 

Atlantic. Monthly. .......4.....8. 38 55 

Christian at. Work............... 
Chimney Corner...............0. 
Demorest’s Mavezine.......9.... 
Frank a. Tilustrated W cel ily | 


oto 
Saw 


Home Soucnal ses oS ds evewws fle 
Ladies’ Journal . mere Ss 
pincott’s Magazine. eae 
fel Living Age.....0..6.... 
National Sanday-schooi Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthbly........, 4 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 
Scribher’s Montbly,.... ....5.,.. 3 
2 
3 


sagt 
3 
a) 
Zubia 
r 
: 
. 
° 
: 
: 
° 
: 
ALCS 99 20 t CoIREeR Co 


Sunda peaedd <0 ce cogediiie 
The Galaxye......0.....00004 
The Nation (50 weeks, p ay ATi) 4°08 235 
The Nursery, (new subs. 

(= POSTMASTERS and “dis aeons 
ing to act as agents will be furnished with 
Show Bilis and further terms. por sii 
to us: é 


at oak dn pepem 
ONS win cer comm becom ine com conn 


a Peres 


“ 








THE INDEPENDENT | 


18765. 


Tae Titniaeendsiecd has the present year will en- 
deayor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the ebildren regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able Iterary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined thal no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as:much wn reat vatue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tun InpE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautifol and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 





POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

tax From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 





The following proposals for premiwwms, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Iuches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 


(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums ovér 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and stil) present them to subseribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Sancta te aoe Wnt oe as as 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 in 
advance. paid, g the above 


PTUIIONEL, <ncce-ccccceccesececcanas gcc eile ull ‘640 
AUTHORS of the U) UNITED STATES, 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This largeand magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents: good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





IRVING, BRYANT, , Miss 
SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRs. 
ILLIS. HOLMES, KENNEDY, Mrs. Mow: 
ATT ALICE CARY; PRENTICE. W. Kune 
DA Por, Tuc , HA 
PJ PENDLETON COOKE, HOFrMAN, 


WELBY, GALLA- 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable. pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already givéi away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre« 
miwms, and shail continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT op the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 





inéluding the above Engraving. 

1 anata ace i wage 
o pe , in advance, postage paid, g 
he above Engraving: . osc cee s.ciccee cece ccceeee 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is 4 beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr, F. B. CARPENTER (the world: 
renowned, painter of the “Emancipation Procilama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 


reproduced 

for us in all its varied excellences' by thé chromo- 

lithographic process, requiring manipulation on 

stones. ‘The following is a brief de. 
scription of its salient features. 


“It is a beautiful combination of portraits 
nome pe ting a igor in ae 
of whi ig suspended a aw! 
Bolecua.cr siesta 






base Of & Mountain, 
—— are inf rei oom about wo nateercone © in 
Besees stive 


mera I 
ital ol pietore, and SS pale a daightts - 


" Mids adios every appeairanee of a genuine ofl 
painting and locks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $5 to $50, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 


at oe ihe Chorio mn pavance Srance, poses: paid, be 
(nll a ey, on ‘Odiwas, 


an oil (sent by at risk 2s) 
pense Othe suboortber 50 cents extra,or...... 370 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
‘a Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

i@ new and magnificent Steel Engravi of 
Charlies Sumner by the gr Ritchie, ts 
completed and ready for Gatvery. subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art with S370 
us the name of one ayy subscriber, wi 
which or Aya rears o the Nard 


scriptions for one yeur tit nh d sendi 


0 in ‘ perfect en: engravin 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well 
Se Scee to $10, as similar engravings usually bell a at 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
— 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. roo vd engraved for us accurate and 
beauti Steel Oheaceenas of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
tine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following term: 

1 Subscriber, one year ay advance, ee 
paid, including both of the above Engravin 


EDWIN M. S$ STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful ont Bngravines —_ a plate 
made by Mr. 0 War Secretary of 
by ms Lincoin’ ‘3 Gabinete Erwin M. Stanton. ‘rhe work 

an accurate yy! a one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more warantie. We will present it to sub- 
aoe for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
8: 
1 Subseriber, one year, in advance, pocties 
paid, including the above Er Engraving.... . 83.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, : 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
HAM LINCOLN 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 

» events, and conversations which transpired 

within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 

the 19 Wines House, yo on his f famou rit nting, 

clamation. wil present 


- $3.20 





Pines terms : ee 
ibscriber, one year, nm advan stage 
paid, including the above Ne BOOK... .ver-renrenrne $3.70 


6 PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
ba wringer. by which we offer their very 
‘ best “* 1 thine” (cash price $$) to any 
© ° So us the pomes os, Gaee yew 
bers, wit spe mone -20 each, which in- 
clndes postage. ($9.60 inal Ya advance; or who 
will re their own subscriptions 
us $12.50. The“ Wringer” will be 
delivered at our office or sent by express, as may be 
directed, 
werent Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
are Ps ewinw be svenee t to pay money to 
persons represen: 
ps gh the Premium and our lar Form of Cert 
the mile ure of the Publisher, 


teeing the be the 
rugranvee * RY U. BOWEN, 
wesitebes “‘The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OneyE: BAS POR Satncce: Chicago, I., 


The Judependent. 


| — OF nei 

Money Orders, Bank 

hen neither of these 

can be p! sen the 1 money im a Registered setter 

The present registration system is virtually an abso- 

lute rare Oblig — ones by mail, and au Post- 
letters er re- 


ry wt pers, in “adyance einai included), it 














o “ “ 

5 . sas § moe. ie 4:36 3. 

bort geal nt 10 cents pe’ 
forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by “the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
ae parmens of all arrearages is niade as re- 

. many on the Prag books without 
ey in 

SU BBOATRERE are. recuested to 


ir 8 Pabeeriptions and to formant 


w due for the ensuing year. with or without 
o ait Ne ae is a sufficient receipt 

e pape rece 
+ scription. for money 


Reg in the aoe ag paper which changeis mr .e 
anes eee after the money is re- 
ceived. mea & be i posta ) stamp 18 recetved the re- 


WwW & CO.. .. No. 188 Bleet street, 
Jpee >. London to receive Subscriptions 


BENRY C. c. hak 5 OE 
P.o. Box 2767, Nes 7. New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECTS DECISIONS. 


1. — hay pean Se, Re. regulars fium the 
post-office—wh tier ditetied vo is name or bet 3 


or Ww ne pas or pot—is responsi 


arrearages, ay co 
to send it ment is made. and collect the 
aneed S eatider see paper ig taken from the 


ihe courts have decided that refusing to take 
4 and periodicals from the post-office, or 


ta, nai 


a and waving them ui puicalled for, is prima 





ATES OF ADVERTISING: 
PER Loan LINS, BACH INSERSION, 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 limes to _ column.) 








r i justness Noticts 
BRMIGs .2 2 oes cescsees ood a obi ecb dewedicig coe ‘ = 
4 times (one mon 4 times (one monihii. 
ie (three mont ns). tells (three monte) Se, 
a * Se: 2B ) Ye. 
62 “(twelve “ .50c.102.“ (ewelve “ — ).B5e, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 

DOM as 5 ik. checks ee ceistevess rom 8 

4times (one month)... N50. 

13 times (three months We. 

2% (six 2 soe. 


( . 
52... (twelve * «Ble 
1s NOTICES, .....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


RSPER AGATE LINe, 
$1: over thas. Poenty ave conte a exgeeding four Hines, 
tsfor ertising must be made in advance, 
HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND pores. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 

WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I) 

W. l, HEATON, MANAGER. 





bs den ecsawees 





Eastern Orrice: 36°Br Mass., 
£13 a ¥; NAGER, 
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Weekly Market Review. rsa, 2, pens Labs 

Ritokreh Raxbuiissiy FoR RPENDEMT,” ‘ Medium, me "1 80@1 85 

au By AK SPS THUNK ECOL dest Rene bt : 1234 8 

GROCERS’ MARKET. Beans, White Rider, feito good vc akg 
eR aa ae na | ea ceca! 
inte ao pit saat rh taced ¥ ca ae a bein b% pet buat 3 


Mi secon ps Ente: Medium and low rae a 

of this ee ay ie us aise. an i vea fair in uiry at Quotations. 

me must prices. For however, h heey per Ib... reaciahied 
are fx ned, ffees continue ’ nD: per Ib.. Sesseeceeses 


roe; with a uti? @: % m igsiaé 
FIR y pa 
ist AND SALT ore Mackefel de vary eran I Rett RS net 









f Bia “fad f de: 
are also scarce and in demand. Dry Cod are in | pressed 5 pone, iar? deman: Fi sat 


00d demend and fair supply. Salt. i. Liverpool t bulk receipts are now in re. “Price 
En een receipt, demand 00d, and prices are firm. ve declined, an = and from the slackness of trade thid 
is in large su an mornin; ooks as uyers were 
DEED Fatrne, wre In bo Dried there te | therreduetion. W. quote : 
uca an, 


oe t is. gape enters. wi posceats 


rs, doubtle: 4 

e method, whi Pant festly Ty feltet fo aff cane 

ed. Domestic Dried. ng ipward: tate, fetes ; tair ATTY 
pples Se gemmy —— ! — Fas higher. 

Fruits, etc. Tm and in zood ——— for all = te, halt-tirktn tu eee ee 

able qualities. The new Corn is no forward te. half-firkin tubs. fair to weoa 

ont re prices open about tis to 20 cents ts below ee State, balf-firkin tu! r to fair 





at 


te, Welsh tubs, eA eae, 
BUGARS.—Were duee our quotations again on State, Welsh ms, d anh tpabalbhe Go 
fees. say cent; but they have reacheda sot thet State, Wels 


vance is not Jooked for at thisseason of the year. 
ut there will doubtless be gome, variations,depenaent 
<y the demand and ugars afe very | State; creame: 


Ww tu 
rices aré Renae ‘th buyets’fayor.. . c a ie Il lots 
SSS. Choice and fancy grades of Louisiana Ress airy, Fancy... 
sity 


hte $ 
ted.in more activity, although an Pmaterial tate. Welsh tube, air to od call 
Weish tubs, 


Molasses are* about out. of the mafket. Inferiot 
qualities are not wanted, as the new crop will be 
coming into the market by the first of the month. 





tate, . @ 36 
Foreign Molasses.—The Grocery grades are aS but Pails, State, sweet cream "8 
ees are well maintained. Sugar-House Molasses is Pails, State, creamery, = 
very firm and in small supply for this period of the Pails, Western, creamery, ‘ancy... «34 
"SYRUPS.—Alllow grades of Molasses Syrups neboaes sharinghr$ tore-packed retedreet By 
ery quietand the = for them is in buyers’ Western. firkins, selected. . 24 
vor, with a stead x oe ir demand. All of Western, firkins,i ,in lines 2 
gar Syrups are without notable change. Western, firkins, fair, in lines... 19 
E.—The new crop. of Carol mm ey Ie Western, firkins, poor...... weio hist ws 
aly and prices lower. We revise our quota- | Western, dairy, tubs, Stee»... ones ae 
- ion’ ed pleas, st India grades are dull at un- postera. Airy, tubs, go: Ca ts paorss 
anged p 8 ected, 

é. ine trade in invoiges 16 fair and th Scletn, tats’ ‘sale pea ants d a Ky mon 
fo stributive demand. bigs enn may ave \ estern, ~tubs, ‘ait to a ete adodbe ogssses @ 
hot as yet arrived to any extent sapane are in r bs, pOoE to falta. be. its 

emand at full prices, especially for new cro a © Fact 
Coonan —Lungoreers have advanced their prices on s CHinESE Hing Septembse® tate Factory } 
gO grade 


per Ib, Bouchongs. —Choice rots have, on the whole, favored the seller’ full 
are scarce aud bring full prices. The home demand s been ¥ good for 





GENE RAL M AL MARKET, end dunes hone ruled —— firmly. Western Rectory. 


shi pes are salable 


FLOUR, Erc—During the 1g the last we cok | there has béen 
considerable activity, with fluctuation of values of | State Factofy. Somsemba..14 
new eat Flours, on account of the free arrivals | State Factory, go’ prinie 

ind the uncertain qualities received. Of the poses State Factory, fair to aed 

ast week, those of Lilinois were two-thirds bad ; State Pastors. or to fair. 
Qhio, one-third ; from Indiana, 0: one-citb. old When State Farm 
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Roman, $3, ; Keene, DRIED FRUITS.— we Apples ve 
and t bingeie nd for ne. Glass.—French Window is | Peeled Peaches are not very Retive, b 
dull and slow of sale. English is dull. American | quoted firm. Unpeeled are higher. Blackberries are 
Window is dull, pat  uheedy. Hardware.—General | scarce. ae and Plums are in fair demand d and 





mencés to assume & some Apples, Sta 
of-town, distribution. Lath.—We .e me @ a . State, a Quarters 
dme.— —We qu quote State at 5 cts. @ bbl. for C: mmon * Ohio, 1874....... ..- i 
ind $1.25 do, for Finishing 4, $1 @ bb!. for * N. & Sliced, extra choice 
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H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


ant 4 the largest Wholesale Grocery business in 

he United States, and in spanecton oe these ere a con- 
oe ole F Produce Commission ness, our sales being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ship- 
pers). We are enabled to get the full market eaiee. 
of Butter and nd other produce consigned to us. 


MEYERS & ALLEY, 2sirvszat: 


GREEN ERUIiS" vaND FARM P PRODUCE 


GILLIES’. 


CRUSHED mere 


JAVA QUALITY. | 


SALE Aen 
WRIGHT & BROTHER, New York. _ ‘York: 


Grocers 


ROAST 
YOUR 
OWN 


COFFEE. 


HYDE’S PATENT COFFEE ROASTER. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., Manufacturers, 
724 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


THE @REAT AMERICAN "TEA CO.» 
(P.-0,Box 5643.) 81 and 8 VESEY ST., NewYork 


Dana Deaters.~ “yYoUR ceca aaa 
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Great Bargains 
REAL LACES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


are now offering a large invoice of 
POINT LACE AND APPLIQUE HDEFS., 
BLACK THREAD-LACB BARBES, 
DUCHESS AND VALENCIENNES LACES, ete. 
FULLY 50 PER CENT. BELOW FORMER PRICES. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


WHITE GOODS 
LINENS, 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
COMFORT ABLES, 
FLANNELS of the best makes, 
ELDER and ARCTIC DOWN 


QUILTS, 


FOR SINGLE AND DOUBLE BEDS. 
THE LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCK in the city. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO, 


Broadway, Cor, Nineteenth St. 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Undergarments, and 


HOSIERY. 


A full stock of the above goods at the LOWEST 
PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co, 


Broadway and {9th Street. 


Colored Failles 
and Fancy Silks, 


of the Newest Shades and by the Best Manufacturers. 


Colored and Black 
Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 


Black and Colored Striped, Checked, and Figured 


VELVETS, 


(for Overdresses, Skirts, etc). 


TRIMMING, JEWEL-CASE MAKERS’, TAILORS’, 
AND MILLINERS’ VELVETS. 
6-4 WHITE SICILIENNE, 
FANCY PLUSH AND MATELASSB, 
for OPERA CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 
BROCADES, 
* SILK AND SILK-AND-WOOL DAMASSB, 
CACHIMIR BRODERIB, ete. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


Ir is estimated that the wages earned 
but not paid and, hence, constantly owed 
for an average of @ half month’s service or 
work amount in this country to $120,000,- 
000. To this amount the laboring classes 
are constant creditors to their employers, 
These same classes have about $760,000,000 
on deposit in savings banks, about $200,- 
000,000 in national and private banks and 
trust companies, and about $130,000,000 
due to them in other kinds of debts, 
making an aggregate of $1,200,000,000 as 
the savings of men of small means. These 
figures, which we take from a recent 
speech of ex-Senator Schurz, show very 
clearly that the laboring classes can gain 
nothing, but must lose much, by inflating 
and depreciating the currency. x- 











Commercial, 
THE CONTRACTION OF CREDIT. 


Tere is a very important distinction 
between a contraction of the currency and 
a contraction of credit, as to their effects in 
relation to the question of panics. There 
may be, when the circumstances call for it, 
a contraction of the former without any 
disturbance to business, The Bank. of 
France, which furnishes the only bank- 
note currency of the French people, con- 
tracted this currency more than a hundred 
millions of dollars between November, 
1878, and June, 1874 ; yet this large reduc- 
tion created no embarrassment in the 
circles of business. It was not felt or 
hardly known among the people. So also 
the legal-tender currency of this country, 
including $217,000,000 in compound-in- 
terest notes and $34,000,000 in five per 
cent. legal-tender notes, amounted in Sep- 
tember, 1865, to $684,188,949; and yet in 
about a year’s time nearly one-half of this 
currency was withdrawn and funded with- 
out producing any trouble in the money 
market. Currency contraction in both of 
these cases led to no disaster and pro- 
duced no inconvenience in doing business. 
Such facts clearly show that the infla- 
tionists do not reason soundly in assuming 
that.the country must necessarily be.em- 
barrassed by a reduction in the amount of 
its paper circulation to the point at which 
it can be made redeemable in gold. A less 
volume thus redeemable will perform all 
the functions money has to perform just as 
well as and in many respects much better 
than a larger volume not thus redeemable. 
As a general principle, more paper circu- 
lation than can be redeemed on demand 
is a redundancy by all the excess beyond 
the redeemable point. The people are 
better off without it than they are with it. 
Contraction of eredit, on the other hand, 
is attended with very different effects, 
especially when credit has previously been 
unduly expanded. Credit is at last trace- 
able to a mental state, and as such is sim- 
ply the confidence which one man places in 
the capacity and integrity of another in 
respect to hiscoutracts. If A believes that 
B is able to fulfill all his contracts and 
will do so, then for the purpose of borrow- 
ing money or making purchases of A the 
credit of B is equivalent to so much cash 
in hand, He can use it as if it were cash, 
Upon this basis is conducted far the larger 
part of the business of society, especially 
in England and this country. Though the 
great operations of trade are computed by 
money, the most of them involve no direct 
use of money whatever. Checks, bank 
accounts, and bills of exchange, all of 
which are mere forms of credit, act as sub- 
stitutes for money. Though not money, 
they act as if they were such, solely on the 
basis of credit or the confidence which 
men bave in each other. 

It is, hence, very easy to see that a dis- 
turbance of this general confidence, such as 
makes men suspicious of each other and 
leads them to practice an unusual amount 
of caution, at once contracts the sphere of 
credit, no matter how abundant may be the 
note circulation of a country. If A dis- 
trusts B, and B distrusts C, and if this be 
the general feeling of business society, 
then the people are in the state of panic, 
Capital is locked up and held back from 
use. Debtors are embarrassed, because for 
the time being their credit is impaired, 
Labor is out of employment because the 
buyers of labor have less means and less 
credit with which to buy, and are waiting 
for better times before embarking in un- 
dertakings which make a market for labor. 
Basiness is contracted and the number of 
exchanges lessened; and those who have 
large liabilities that could be very easily 
carried but for this contraction of credit 
find themselves embarrassed. They cannot 
get theirusual accommodations at the banks 
or anywhere else; and those who owe them 
are in the same predicament. The great 
trouble consists in a disturbed state of the 
credit machinery of society. It does not 
and in this state will not do its usual: 
amount of work. 

The only remedy for such a condition is 
the remedy of time. Men grow out of it by | 





| And when, the cendidion is due in part toa 


vicious currency system, leading. to a great 
inflation of prices, a great inflation of cred- 
it, and a corresponding inflation of specu- 
lation, no permanent relief is to be gained 
by still further inflating thatsystem. Pour- 
ing greenbacks or bank-notes upon an al- 
ready surcharged circulation is no remedy 
for a contraction of credit.. Those who 
suppose that they can make business lively 
and active in this way mistake the natureof 
the difficulty under which the country has 
been laboring since the panic of 1873, 
There is no lack of currency; but, there is 


great uncertainty among business men as 


to the future, and there will be till the cur 
rency question is settled upon a solid basis. 
Credit will then revive ina healthy form 
and gradually expand itself according to 
the progress.of business. 


eR 


MARKET PRICES. 


One of the most lucid statements of the 
relation between the law of supply and 
demand and the movement of market 
prices is that given by John Stuart Mill. 
We quote as follows: 

“Tf, at the market price, the demand 
exceeds the supply, the competition of 
buyers will drive the price up to the point 
at which there will only be purchasers for 
as much as is offered for sale. If, on the 
contrary, the supply, being in excess of the 
demand, cannot be all disposed of at the 
existing price, either a part will be with- 
drawn to wait for a better market or a 
sale will be forced by offering it at such a 
reduction of price as will bring forward 
new buyers or tempt the old ones to in- 
crease their purchases. The law, therefore, 
of values, as affected. by demand and sup- 
ply, is that they adjust themselves.” 


The term “supply” does not mean the 
actual quantity of any given commodity that 
may be in existence; but only that quantity 
which is offered in the market for sale and 
for which purchasers are sought. So, too, 
** demand ” does not mean merely the ne- 
cessities of the people; but rather the 
desires of purchasers accompanied with 
the means of purchase, The wants of a 
pauper who has no means of purchasing 
may be real to him; but these wants create 
no demand in the economical sense. It is 
an active demand to which Mr. Mill refers. 

Here, then, is a given article—wheat, for 
example—in the market, for sale at a given 
price. _Yet the whole amount of it at that 
price is not wanted by the existing number 
of the buyers of wheat. They will not buy 
itat the price asked; and, consequently, 
the supply is in excess of the demand. 
Unless a portion of the wheat be withb- 
drawn from the market, the only way to 
increase the purchases is to reduce the 
price, and thus create an active demand for 
the wheat. If sold at all, it must be sold 
at a.reduced price. Such a reduction has a 
direct tendency to multiply the buyers. 

So, on the other hand, when the demand 
exceeds the supply, then the desires and 
purchasing power of the buyers at the ‘ex- 
isting price call for more of the article than 
is offered in the market. The effect of this 
state of things isto carry up the price by 
the competition of buyers to the point at 
which the supply in the market becomes 
equal to the demand. As the price rises 
the number of buyers lessens, and those 
who do buy lessen their purchases; and in 





in the relations of supply and demand. 


selves to each other. 





slow degrees, and never jump out of it. 


this way the demand lessens until it is no 
greater than the supply. The culminating 
point of the price is then reached, and at 
this point it remains until a change occurs 


This explains the oscillations of market 
prices between certain extreme limits fixed 
by the cost of production. The oscilla-- 
tions cannot exceed these limits. If the 
price falls below the cost of production, 
this will in a short time arrest the supply; 
and soif it rises toa high point above the 
cost of production, this will as certainly 
increase the supply. In either event the 
demand and the supply will adjust them- 
Persons will not con- 
tinue to produce at a loss by reason of low 
prices; and when there is a large profit to 
be realized by reason of high prices they 
they will increase their production until it 
is fully equal to the demand. Individual ’ 
producers and consumers, buyers and sell- 
ers, each seeking his own interest, thus 
regulate the course of market prices where 


labor ee 1 operate in the state 
ptt . Same > r , : ; 


COMMMERCIAL 


THe Comptroller of the Currency on 
the ist of October reported that eighty- 
three national banks have been organized 
since the passage of the act of January 14th, 
1875, with a capital of $9,234,000, to which 
circulation has béen issued amounting to 
$3,028,780. The total amount of additional 
circulation issued since the passage of the 
act is $10,218,000, of which $1,740,800 has 
been issued to Pennsylvania, $114,000 to 
West Virginia, $869,000 to Kentucky, 
$284,000 to Ohio, $331,000 to Indiana, 
$100,000 to Illinois, and $121,000 to lowa. 
The total amount of legal-tender notes 
deposited for the purpose of retiring circu- 
lation from the passage of the act of June 
20th; 1874, to October ist, 1875, is $25, 042,- 
749; of which amount $7,700,000 has been 
deposited by New York, $605,000 by Massa- 
chusetts, $884,000 by Connecticut, $322,000 
by Pennsylvania, $618,000 by South Caro- 
lina; $443,000 by Louisiana, $2,840,000 by 
Missouri, $1,894,000 by Indiana, $3,703,000 
by Illinois, $963,000 by Iowa, and $600,000 
each by the states of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The amount of national 
bank circulation outstanding to-day is 
$2,000,000 less than on June 20th, 1874, 
and $4,000;000 less than on January 14th, 
1875. The amount outstanding is $347,- 
863,742. 


NOTES. 





—The following statement shows the 
amounts and kinds of outstanding United 
States currency : 


**Old demand notes, $69,832.50; legal- 
tender series of 1874, $59, 691,441.50; legal- 
tender notes, new issue, $34,923,550.05; 
legal-tender notes, series of 1869, $270,846,- 
132.45; legal-tender notes, series of 1875, 
$8,480,000; one-year notes of 1868, $65,775; 
two-year notes of 1863, $20,450; two-year 
coupon notes of 1863, $26,650 ; compound- 
interest notes, $867,490; fractional curren- 
cy, first issue, $4,328,170.15;. fractional 
currency, second issue, $3,139,784.67; 
fractional currency, third issue, $3,163,- 
640.82; fractional currency, fourth issue, 
first series, $6,094,147.41; fractional cur- 
rency, fourth issue, second series, $1,582,- 
163.70; fractional currency, fourth issue, 
third series, $4,994,292.05; fractional cur- 
rency, fifth issue, $17,481,876.78; total, 
$415, 274,897.03.” 


—Professor A. L. Perry, of Williams 
College, in a letter to the editor of the 
Omaha Herald, says: 

“Contraction in some form and to an 
enormous extent must precede permanent 
resumption. The banks can resume without 
further action on their part; but the Gov- 
ernment must hoard gold, as France is doing 
it—stop selling it, let the greenback find 
its natural level, which it never yet has 
done, because the Government has been a 
constant ‘bear’ in the gold market; reduce 
its demand obligations to the lowest possi- 
ble point by selling bonds for greenbacks; 
keep clear of Wall Street and be able to 
defy it; and then resume. There is no royal 
jump back to specié payments. We have 
gone the downward road like sheep; like 
asses, with pendant ears, we must retrace 
the steps back to the starting-point.” 


—The report of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that during the year ended Juna 
80th, 1875, there arrived in the United 
States 227,498 immigrants, or 180,149 less 
than the arrivals of the previous year, or 
less than one-half of the number that 
arrived in the year ended June 30th, 1873. 
Estimating the economic value of each 
immigrant, at $800, the loss to the country 
by this decreased immigration in 1875, us 
compared with 1878, amounts to $185,844. 
000, which is a sum $30,000,000 in excess of 


the aggregate receipts from customs duties 
during the last fiscal year. 


—The excise returns of Great Britain 
show that six hundred millions of dollars 
are annually expended in alcoholic drinks, 
and that of this enormous ‘sum more than 
one-half is spent by the laboring classes. 
The working people of Great Britain pay 
an annual tax of more than three hundred 
millions of dollars to King Alcohol. Js it 
any wonder that so many of them should 
live and die in squalid poverty? 


~The Freedman’s Savings Bank at 
Washington will pay on the ist of Novem. 
ber, 1875, only 20 per cent. on the out- 
standing claims against the bank, and not 
80 per cent.; as has been reported. The 
liabilities amount to $2,955,749.39 and the 
first dividend will be only $591,149.87. The 
failure of this bank is a cruel wrong to the 
Freedmen. 
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DRY GOODS. 


FURTHER shrinkage of prices has been 
the rule during the past week, and the 
result has been a stimulated activity io 
package sales, which cannot be regarded as 
altogether of a wholesome character... Sell- 
ing goods at a loss in order. to get rid of 
them may sometimes be a prudent proceed- 
ing; but not when they are of a staple 
character and not likely to lose their intrinsic 
value by keeping. 

There have been some heavy ‘‘ drives” 
in Atlantic sheetings in the early part of 
the week, at lower ‘prices than had been 
known before|since the war. The sales 
were heavy and the house’ making the 
“drive” probably found their profit in it; 
but'a serious loss must have rested ‘upon 
somebody’s shoulders and a good many 
somebodies got some very cheap bargsins. 

The jobbing trade has been fairly active 
during the week and a general steadiness 
has been noticed, although priees have been 
feverish in prints and the tendéncy bas 
been to still lower points. 

The elections at the West have had some 
influence in disturbing trade, and this cause 
will have more or less influence during the 
next fortnieht; and then it is not unreason- 
able to look for a short revival of activity. 
The general testimony of all jobbers, in 
other departments of trade as well as in 
dry goods, is that the old methods of buy- 
ing, at stated seasons, have been so thor- 
oughly changed by the facilities for obtain- 
ing goods just when they are wanted and 
in just such quantities as are needed that a 
continuous business may now be counted 
upon and its extent pretty accurately esti- 
mated. 





DOMESTIC COTTONS. 

Since the great “drive” on Tuesday and 
Wednesday in Atlantic sheetings the mar- 
ket has been comparatively dull in brown 
sheetings and shirtings for heavy stand- 
ards; but there has been a steady demand 
for fine and heavy fine, although the sales 
have been. mostly for the renewal of as- 
sortments, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
light demand; the principal sales being of 
44 shirtings. The fine. makes are very 
dull and prices are not firm. 

Printing cloths are dull and the prices 
are lower since the mills in Fall River have 
been put in motion again. There is now 
talk of stopping some other mills, on the 
ground of overproduction. 

Prints have been in active demand at the 
further reduction of prices, and there does 
not appear to be any fear of going ‘‘ long” 
of the various lines of fancy prints at 7} 
cents. 

Gingbams continue in good demand. 
The staple makes are in sbort supply in the 
hands of agents and insome cases they 
have been sold in advauce of production. 
Priees are steady. 

Cotton flannels have been in more active 
demand than any other description of fab- 
ries; and with a continued activity and a 
limited supply in first bands prices, as a 
matter of course, are firm and more likely 
to advance than to fall off. 

Cheviots are still in good demand, but 
the sales are mostly in small parcels at 
steady prices. 

Corset jeans and satteens are without any 
important change. The demand is mod- 
erate and prices steady. 

Stripes and checks are selling more freely 
to the Southern trade, but the demand Is 
not active and prices are only steady. 

Tickings are in small demand; the re- 
quirements being chiefly for the low quali- 
ties, of which the supply in first hands is 
small. Prices are unchanged. 

Rolled jaconets, cambrics, and silesias 
areselling moderately at unchanged prices; 
but there is no special activity in these 
goods. 

WOOLENS AND WORSTED GOODS. 


There has been a slack business in 
woolens of all kinds during the week, and 
the failure of two houses, though not very 
prominent ones, bas had a tendency to 
give a discouraging aspect to the trade in 
woolens. It is a season of the year when 
there should be an active ‘business doing 
and there are some considerable sales al! 
the time from first hands; but there is no 
rush, such as had been anticipated, which 
causes a feeling of disappointment. 


THE 


“Cloths and ‘ovércoatings’ are in lithited 
demand for the season; but the agents are 
delivering a considerable quantity of goods 
on old orders and priées keep steady. 

Repellants are fairly active for the more 
popular styles; ‘bit’ the sales from ‘first 
hands are not large. 

Ladies’ cloakings are hardly in’ so good 
demand as they were last week; ‘but the 
sales are about in the same degree of acttivi- 
ty as other goods of a similar class. 

Cassimeres are inactive; but there fs a 
fair demand for: choice styles of fancies, 
which maintain steady prices. 


without special activity. The sales are 
chiefly of particular patterns, at steady 
prices. 

Worsted dress goods continue in good 
demand, with active sales of the new and 
favorite styles at unchanged prices. 

Flanvels are in good demand for the 
various grades.of plain, scarlet, and mix- 
tures, shirting, styles, and ‘‘Shaker’’; but 
the sales are in small-lots. . Prices.steady. 

Blankets ‘are..more active, the cool 
weather of the past ten days having hada 
favorable effect on.these goods. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS. 

The past week has been avery quiet one 
in foreign fabrics. The importations and 
the quantity of goods put upon the market, 
as compared with the business of the same 
period last year, shows a diminution of 
nearly a half in: value,. There is a fair 
demand for a few specialties ‘adapted to 
the season’ and the city ‘trade; but the 
demand for staple goods is light. The 
auction-rooms are: well supplied and well 
attended; but the prices. obtained are gen- 
erally low. 

The largest operation in dry goods in this 
country, previous to,last week, was made, 
as is well known, by Messrs,.H. B; Claflin 
& Co., in calicos. The single: purchase 
amounted to over $800,000. But Mesers. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. have since made 
much larger figures'in a single purchase of 
black silks, The bill was for one thousand 
pieces and the footing for the same was 
more than $1,000,000. Such an immense 
purchase has, of course, attracted the gen- 
éral attention of the trade and sevt'a crowd 
of buyers to this highly respectable firm. 





LATEST DRY GOODS ‘QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY M MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. ; 


MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 18, 1875, 
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‘BLACK SILKS. 


AT RETAIL, | 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES, 


which will be sold at Lower Prices than have ever 
been offered in this city. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE CO,, | ~ 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


=| eee 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near: Bowery. 


Additional bargains. Extra inducements this week. 
The choicest and most select stock of goods to be 
found in the city, 


DRESS GOODS. 

Very fine dress goods, in all colors, 18c., 20c., 25¢., 
and 8lc.,;and upward. All-wool Serges, in all colors, 
45e. All-wool Empress and Cashmere, fic. and 62\e. 
French and Scotch Plaids, 20c., 25¢., 3ic., and upward. 

MOURNING GOODS. 

Black Alpaca, 25c., 3lc., 37¢c., and upward. Black 
Cashmere, 45c., 50c., 624c. 

BLACK SILKS. 

Black Gros-grain Silk, 9c., $1, $1.25, and upward. 
Beautiful Colored Silks, in all shades, $1, $1.12}¢, $1.25, 
and upward. 200 pieces Striped Silks, at 75c.; recently 


1.10. 
sold for $1.10. | 4. DIES? SUITS. 


Alpaca, Mohair, and Serge Suits, at $7, $9,and $12. 
Material would cost more. Black, Colored, and 
striped Silk Suits, at $40, $50, $65, up to $350. 
LADIES’ CLOAKS AND SACQUES. 

Fine Beaver Cloth Cloaks, $5, $7, $9, $10;and upward 
Imported Cloaks and Sacques; made in the latest 
styles, $15, $20, and $25. Seaiskin Sacques, $45, $55, $65, 


and upward 
FURS. 

Alaska Sable Sets, $10; Mink Sets, $16; Sealskin Sets, 

$22, $25, and upward ; Coney Sets for children, $2. 
HOSIERY AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS. 

Three cases of Striped Stockings, 25c.;\worth 40c. 
Two cases Ladies’ Vests, 50c., 62)<c., Tic. Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Cardigan Jackets, $1.50, $2, and upward, 
French Corsets, 75c. and $1. 


WHITE GOODS, FLANNELS, AND 
BLANKETS. 





6-4 Table Linen, 37}4c. and. 50c. Huck Towels, 12%c., 
lic., and 2c. % Napkins, 75c., $1,, $1.25 per dozen. Five 
cases red and blue Twilled Flannel, 28¢c., Sic., 87K. 
500 all-wool Blankets, $2.50, $3, $4,and upward. Cloths 
and Cassimeres for Men’s and Boys’ wear. All-wool 
perme 50c., 75c., a siietens and a Cassimeres, 

and black, ' 
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welttire McSORLEY, — 
245 Grand street, near Bowery, New York. 
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[October 21, 1876, 
» KID. GLOVES. 
HARRIS “BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 1 9th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladied, Misses, and Chil. 
dren, in T, 2, 3, 4,'and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT (WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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CHINA. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT. LESS THAN 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


DECORATED Se SHTS, FRENCH CHINA, 
and upward. 
DECORATED TEA ees | FRENCH CHINA, $8.47 


ard. 

DECORATED rome SETS, ENGLISH CHINA, 
FRENCH CHINA WHITE BDLANick SETS, $24.47 and 
BOHEMIAN CUT GoBLitts, $1.73 @ dozen and up- 


China ang oir W8s.deeo d. to Order’ ont! 
ARGEST STOCK IN A 


Ri H. MACY &.60., 


14th ST. AND 6th AVE. 


K. Ridley &Sons, 


309, 311, 3112 Grand St, 


NEW YORK. 
‘RETAIL. 


BLAGK DRESS SILKS. 
BARGAINS 


AT 95 AND 98 CENTS PER YARD. 


KIN UALITIBS A’? $1, $1,25, 1.35. 
cA a a $1.45, iso, Ses Rae: 


2% PIECES OF ALL-SILK GROS GRAINS AT $1.25, 
$1.50, WORTH 82.25. THESE SiLKS A 


UNDER REGULAR PRICES 


AND WELL 


WORTHY INSPECTION. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T. 
56, 58. 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alen st. 
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E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 4-2 GRAND St, 


NEW YORK. 


RETAIL. 
SILK VELVETS. 


PIECES—S ROWN, NAVY BLUE, wey 
Be Er ae 
2 oneaie BLACK’ fink BON 7 VELVETS, she 
mxAaiin Beas ‘PIECHS—MAGNIBICENT—at $2.50 
150 PIECES OF BLACK VELVETEEN, 50c., 58c., 
69¢., 75c., 
OUR OWN "ween canner BE FOUND 
ELSEW HERE. 


Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 
Gros Grain Bonnet Ribbons, 


Ostrich Tips 
and Plumes. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO SELECT 

REAL OSTRICH TIPS—ALUL COLORS—from 2c. 
up. 

REAL OSTRICH PLUMES, at. 65c., Te., $1., 81.25, 
$1.50, up to $20. 


WINCS--BIRDS. |: 


EVERY COLOR, SHADE, and SHADED, 10c., lie., 
20c. 40c., up. 


oy 9 


} Bargains. 





nas VARIETY OF OF FEATHER — 
ROM AUCTION, 50 50c. on the dollar. 


THREAD, GUIPURE, and nd YAK LACES. 
FRENCH and HAMBURG EDGINGS. 


PLAIN and BEADED SiLK FRINGES. 
WORSTED FRINGES ALL THE NEW SHADES, 


FANCY ARTICLES. 


NEW DISPLAY eS NECK AND ‘TOILET WHAR. 
JEWELRY, REFUMER FANCY SOAPS, 
BELTS, and LEATHER G GOODS. 


HOSIERY. 


LARGEST DISPLAY OF LADIES’, GENTS’, 
CHILI “DREN’S UNDERWEAR EVER EXHIB. 


OUR STOCK 


cannot be described. It is simply immense. 

The extension to our premises, now completed, 
gives us by actual measurement fifty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-five (58,985) feet for the ac- 
commodation of customers. 

Weinvite you to inspect our stock. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3tf {-2 Grand St, 


Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68, and 7 ALLEN STREET. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Prices quoted guaranteed 
for 10 days only. 
Andrew’s Passenger Elevator constantly running 


on the east and west sides big the establishment, con- 
necting with our top oe 








NDSTREET CROSS TOWN. LINE OF CAR 
PASSES THE DOOR A with 
NORTH AND Cavan BTA GB ROUTE ES Gorn 
FROM THE CORNER OF BROADWA ¥ 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, and 3414 Grand St., 


NEW YORK. 


HAT DEPARTMENT, 
LARGEST IN° AMERICA, 


HE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
YET EXHIBITED IN THIS CITY, FULLY 


ONE-THIRD 


LESS THAN PRICES ELSEWHERE. 


FELT HATS. 


200 CASES OF AMERICAN FELT HATS, 
ALL COLORS, 
at 10c., 20c., 25c., 30c., and 85c. each. 


£00 cases of lish Felts at 50c., 60¢., 65c., and 70c., 
ni val dre fencing colors and shapes—Lucia, Conway, 
i “i cages | ioe ~~ Hats, finest finish, in all col- 

cn ses Boye’ Hats, in Al Cloth, Velour, Velvet, 
ete., at 2e., Se. .; 50e., THe, UP t to $3. 


Men’s Hats. 


. Soft Felt, 75c., 8e., $1 up. 
Gent’s Silk Dress Hats, §3; usual Price, $4. 
Gent’s Silk Dress Hats, $4; usual Price, $5. 
Gent’s Silk Dress Hats, $5; usual Price, $6. 
Gent’s Silk Dress Hats, $6; usual Price, $3. 


EDWARD -RIDLEY- & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311-1-2 GRAND ‘ST., 





re 66, 68, 7O.ABLEN i. } 


H.O'Neill & Co. 
827 and 829 Sixth Avenue and 103 


Wes {Twentieth Street, 
WILL OFFER ON 
werent OCTOBER i3Sth, 

AND ALL THIS WEEK 


THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 


MILLINERY 6000S 
AND SILK GOODS, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
TRIMMED HATS. 


ENGLISH ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
Pees Re 50; reduced to $5 00 


00; 6 50 

. “ Bo 00; “ « 950 

“ “ 15 00; “ “ 20 

oe “ 20 00; . “ 1500 
FELT HATS. 


Will offer on MONDAY, October 18th, 

1,000 dozen of the Cy quality of Feit Hats, in all 
the newest es tv shades. Price 76¢c.; worth $1.25, 
IN oft a DRAB, GREEN, pie BROWN, and 


H RIB 


sane SASH RIBBONS, 


a Roman, all silk, $1.25; formerly sold for 
8-inch Roman, all silk, 91.505 formerly sold for 


BONNET ' RTBBONS 


Hl the new serene ates. 
All silk, 5. 7, % ne atl 
19) cartons, No. 12, black, at We; alt silk. 
100 cata, No. 16, bl ack, 25c.; ail sf 
Soft Silk for Bonnet Trimmin: gs. 


SILK VELVETS. 
50 pieces Black Silk Velvet, at $1.50; reduced from 
Tip pieces Black Silk Velvet, oes, worth $2.25. 


100 pieces from $2, $2.25 
Onlored Velvet, from #1. BPE . $1.98, $2.24, $2.75, $3, 
green, 


$3.24, comprising ‘seal brown, navy blue, bottle 
prune, and all the new shades for dress trim 


FLOWERS AND. FEATHERS. 


Tn eae of Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
umes 

Black and colored, 50c., 70c., $1, $1.25, to $15. 

Wings from 10c. to $5. 

10 dozen Blue Birds, =e, 

100 dozen Red Birds, $1.25 

50 dozen Merle Birds, $1.70; worth $6. 


FLOWERS. 


Montures and Roses, in Cardinal and Scarlet. 


REAL ve A ACES: 


Real Thread, abont on one. e third Pewalar prices, 50c., 65c., 
a ward. 
FROU-FROU VATINGS atl colors. 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
LACE RUFFLINGS, 
SLEEVELESS JACKETS, 
LACE CAPES, 

CHILDREN’S VE LVET AND hace. CAPS. 

We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


EMBROIDERIES 


LA A DIRe. iP ‘GENTS. SCARES. 
OR TIES, in all New Shades. 
5,000 dozen of Brocade Ties at 25c,, worth 50ec. 


KID GLOVES. 


140 de8 in Drab and Brown, $1. r war- 
ranted. 28,4, 6, and 6 yutious mall thades. 


Calland examine our - fmmense stock of MILIJ- 
NERY, LACE, and SILK GOODS, which is ,the 
largest’ in the city. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St. 


NEW DEPARTMENT, 


, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST. 
NEW YORK, 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS. 
New Styles every Monday, 
TO-DAY. 

Boye Bike Wei da Ra Biot wo 


Bo vee LSTER OVERCOATS, with Hoods, 
ye ‘PLAIN OVERCOATS, $2.75, $3, $3.- 


BOY: S CAPE OVERCOATS, in Blue, 
Brown, and Black ack Beaver, at $5.50, up. 
L 
ae 


Loa Peay EAVER ety 
iAibithse Fat I, 238, $3.50, 
EN’S Apis SACKS, $1. 25, $1.50, 


“OER 500 LADIES’ SUITS, 


from $7 ¢6'375 each. 


FELT SKIRTS, 


55c., 60c., 75c., 85c.,to $4.50. 
Orders Promptly Executed. 
Perfect Fi Fit Guaranteed. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309) 311; 311 (-2 GRAND ST. 
ey 88, 0, 08 ‘ 





























may be found in the fashionable shades Of 

at the leading retailers of our principal 

the fabric and. colors poe Be that there are no dress goods 0: 

Roe a combination of beauty and durability. They are found to harmonize admirably with 
er goods 

silk alone, their modest demi-lustre 


= Pw ‘and 70) 


Our Fall production of these well-known 


in the dresses of mixed materialbnow 


‘SHENEY, BROTHER 


goods! has been mostly delivered to the aut ~ rig 
“brown, navy blue, dark green, plum, mod 
cities, . As héreto 


fore; we warrant | he duma bility bot 


ffered that for the price give so 


in vogue; and, made up in ¢ostumes of the 


character specially fits them for street and church wear— 


places in which the more lustrous silks often seem too obtrusive. 


As other silks are often sold as 
specially ask for * Cheney’ 8 Silke 


as" American” on the reputation of our make, buyers should 


CHENEY BROTHERS. 





THREE PAIR 


Dai Kid Gloves for y color or size. Single 
Joan e a we! iets of 
Send Stamp 7 and Price-iist. “re 


TAYLOR’S 


Between 27th 1 — su EIGHTH 


FURS. 
wos, Mutia, and oj Eine Fura, including 


, all ut our Task ‘Sable manufacture, at pie 


C.0.D. eee 


aka 


BAZAAR, 


AVEN UE, 


vis 
low 


New York City. 








398, 400.& 402 BOWERY, N.Y. 





_ TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
|| CLOTHIERS 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 

Cléthing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


VIONEY. 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Ruglish Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


112 FULTON STREET. New. York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 





LACE 
CURTAINS, etc. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 6th_Ave., one door below 13th St. 
New York, 








having made immense purchases at the recent 


GREAT BANKRUPT SALES, 


will offer this week an_entire bolosale oc at re- 
tail, comprising the most ert —w and 
largest assortment ever offered in is City, 

PRICES LOWER than gold cost of importation. 


Bh a aateatats LACE CURTALNS, from $1,50 per 


RTAINS, from $5 per pair. 
"EURUERRC 'AINS, from $10 +o the finest 


Nt ow SHADES AND HOLLANDS in great 
“EMBs OIDERED PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 
REPS, Aeron AND FURNITURE CHINTZES, 
FRLIN CORDS AND TASSELS, 


GES ** 
CORNICES, A D LE wh 
and at prices proportionately low 


CARPETS. 


600 rolls TAP. CARPET at $1—worth hana: 
Just out of pene a: ere a CP ey of THE 
wegen oo MOQUETS, VE VEY ETS, 


INGRAINS ho pl es ge LOWEE THAN 
ENGLISH AND a7 7 et OIL-CLOTHS, ali 
s pets, Oil 


CARPETS. 22° 


tings, ete, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. ‘Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 
Good Ingraiu, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
te $1.35; Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 
een es A. SPENCER, 


399 Si venue. kod York 
Late of Columbian at Grand Str 


JAMES McCREERY & 00,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL SALE OF 
IMMENSE MAGNITUDE IN; 


BLACK SILKS. 


Twenty-four-inch Black Silks (Cashmere Finish) 
$2. (Cost of importation, $2.75.) Lower and higher 
numbers equally advantageous. 
These Goeds are exclusively our own Import- 

ation and are superior in . Color, 
and Intrinsic Vaine to any Geods 
now being offered, 














Gall and ex- 
amine the new 
Stock of Care 








JOHN R. TERRY, 
IMPORTER, MANUFAOTURER, AND DEALER IN 


HATS-ARD FURS 





W.& J. SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


Just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


ip ish bright eqlostigs ‘nd nh a& great variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS; 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 





A large assortment of 


AMERICAN neath Sete 


in pew and magnificent patterns, designed expressly 
for lors, paiptns-coom libraries, hala and irs, 
ee 
rior to any similar cle 
attention invited to a large line of dew deuizabio Soe 
terns of Phe beat ap Body Brussels, fresh ratte. 
price. 


Extra Heavy ish Oi Cloths, Three-ply Tapes- 
try, Ingrain, od Heten Super Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, etc. 

CORTICINE, 
the new PATENT. FLOOR COVERIN 
BANKS. OFFICES, HALLS, RESTAGHANTS wed 
ST It is wi ™, O@iseless, clean, thor- 
ong ; y ip-proof, inodoreus’ and of great’ dura- 

It {s made in plain and ficured patterns and can 
tastefully laid with appropriate bardens. 4 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
L-I-N-O-L-E-U-M. 


‘arm, and soft to the feet. 
t-like appearance. 





Un ed for oan : . 
sales. x 
one non-abeorbent, an rer a indestrastibe. 
iy 


Cc. oH. PEPP 
1281 Breadway, near 34th St., New York. 


The Parisian Flower C0. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“THE LATEST NOVELTIES” 


NCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS ana 


Hits GARE BR Wiad nat BAR 








ter es AND BASKET RK PERFUMED BOUSGE AL 


A SPECIALTY, 
To the Trade and a dee a Liberal Discount. 


The Par my 9 RUE DE CLER ieee -Gompa ny, 


rout dors wer of Unverty Pe, ew Yor 
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Sinwucial, 


MR; KELLEYS CURRENCY 
THEORY. 


Tue Board of Trade of this city have 
done a sensible thing in making arrange- 
ments for a series of meetings to be held 
in the Cooper Institute, for the purpose of 
hearing addresses from distinguished gen- 
tlemen on the currency question. The 
first of these meetings was held last week, 
and” wadressea "by the Hon, Willian D- 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who had the 
opportunity of presenting his pet theory 
to an audience not of party politicians, but 
of intelligent merchants and business men. 
We beve space for but a brief comment on 
the address. > 

Mr. Kelley’s theory of moneyiis ‘that it 
is simply a medium of. exchange,.and that 
as such it is a “national institution” and 
a ‘‘creature of law,” and that™ the crucial 
test of money” is that it “*will pay all 
debts within’the limits of the country in 
which it is ordained.’”’. The. essential dif- 
ficulty with this theory consists. in what it 
omits. A monetary scheme based exclu- 
sivély upon it will, hence, embody very 
serious fallacies: “It is quite true that 
money is # medium of exchange—that is 
to say,.the instrument by which one 
indirectly exchanges sémething which lie 
has to sell for something else which. he 
wishes to buy... Is this the sole-function of 
money? By no means; not even its. most 
material function, It.is also a measure.of 
value; gad itis by computingother values in 
its. own terms—pamely, by its own value— 
that it determines how much of one thing 
will exchange for so much of another 
thing. And this power,of, value computa- 
tion depends‘on the value of the material 
composing the money. To omit in the 
definition of money the commodity ele- 
ment, and, hence, the element of value 
arising therefrom, is, at_ best, but a half 
statement Of the trie idea. This is the 
common fallacy of all the paper-money 
advocates. They stop with half a truth, 
and, hence, build a false system. 

It is also.true that money is a “ national 
institution” and in @ qualified sense ‘‘a 
creature of law.” And this, too, is but 
half a truth, since. money is also a cosmo- 
politan institution, and since, still further, 
it is by wo; means entirely ‘‘a creature of 
law.” Money existed before any law de- 
claring it to be such; and when law deals 
with the question of money it must respect 
certain elementary facts and principles in- 
volved in its nature and in the nature of 
the service rendered by it, or it will be the 
lawgiver’s folly, if not his wickedness. 
Law is not omnipotent on this subject. It 
cannot make one thing money just as well 
as another, Value is not the creature of 
legis¥ation; and, hence, law cannot create 
value where none exists. It cannot make 
that a measure of value which has no value 
in itself. It can declare and identify .« unit 
of value; but it cannot create the value of 
the unit. It would be far more correct to 
say that money is a creature of labor and 
trade, to which law adds its declarative 
function. The paper-money theorists fall 
into a fundamental mistake when they 
make law the sole creator of money; and 
yet this is the very mistake demanded by 
the necessities of their system. 

Mr. Kelley thinks that the power to pay 
debts is the crucial test of money. Does 
be mean to say that it is the crucial test of 
good money ? If so, then he says what is 
not true. The power of money to-.pay 
debts4s simply the power of the Govern- 
ment te enforce payment; and this is the 
same whether the money be good or bad. 
Suppose that the Government should de- 
clare that every fig-leaf, for the purpose of 
paying debts, should have the legal value 
pow-assigned by law to a hundred gold 
dollars... What then would become of Mr. 
Kelley’s crucial test? Would the law 
make the leaf equal to the dollars in value? 
Rather, would not outraged humanity 
knock the brains out of the law and tram- 
ple it under foot? It is only when law 
has common sense and deals with things as 
they are, aud does not attempt to make 
them what they are not, that the paying 
power of money as enforced by law coin- 
cides with its commercial power as estab- 








'  -« {HE INDEPENDENT. 
—- = un 


lished by natural Jaws. Stathte law that 
divorcees the two violates first principles 
and 18 worthy” Only of tyranny or bar- 
‘barism. 


The plan of Mr. Kelley is to have the 
Government issue convertible and incon- 
vertible bonds, bearing three-sixty-five 
per cent, interest. The national bank- 
notes, as fast as they come into the 
possession of the Government, are to be 
destroyed, and the guaranty bonds are 
to be returned to the banks, and at the 
same time an equal amount of new green- 

backs of like denominations is to be issued; 
and this process is to g6 on until all the 


‘circulation consists of greenbacks He 


does not tell us for what the new greenbacks 
are to be issued. Nor doeg he tell us 
whether.they. are ever to be redeemed in 
gold. The greenbacks will redeem the 
thrée-sixty-five bonds and the bonds will 
redeem the greenbacks. “Mr. Kelley begins 
with paper and he ends with paper. He 
divorces both from gold and proposes to 


coin the credit of the Government. The 


credit of the Government pays the credit 
of.the Government.. He.does not claim 
that this is an original idea with him. He 
has simply absorbed it. In this respect he 
istight. There have been many such coin- 
ers before Judge Kelley’s day. Jobn Law 
was one of them. The French Assignais 
were the coined credit of the Government. 
The Continental Money was of the same 
ebaracter. One serious difficulty with this 
kind of coined credit is that by the testi- 
tony of universal history it isin dad credit. 
No nation ever tried it without finding it to 
be a curse, rather than a blessing. 

Far be it from us to speak of Judge 
Kelley in any terms but those of respect. 
He is. an. able and, we believe, an” honest 
man. His misfortune is that he has a 
hobby; and:that, in order to ride it, he must 
half-state some truths in political economy 
and repudiate others, and at the same time 
disregard the teachings of experience. We 
thiuk it better to Jet him ride his hobby, 
and not ride with him. 








A DEMOCRATIC AUTHORITY. 





Tue Democrats of Pennsylvania in other 
days thought exceedingly well of the wis- 
dom and statesmanship of one James Bu- 
chanan, and went so far in the expression 
of their confidence as to aid in electing him 
to the presidency of the United States. It 
may be interesting to them to know what 
their model statesman thought on the sub- 
ject of money. We, hence, give them the 
following paragraph as reading well suited 
to the times: 

**Now, the Constitution has provided 
gold and silver coin, and no othercurrency, 
as the medium by which commerce is to be 
conducted. How, then, can the gentleman 
create'a paper currency by implication ? 
Congress has established mints to coin 
hard money in execution of this power. 
How, then, can he establish paper mints to 
manufacture paper money for the very 
same purpose? To use a jaw maxim, the 
expression of one is the exclusion of the 
other.. If the framers of the Constitution 
had intended to confer such a power, they 
would have added to the power ‘to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof’ that 
of issting paper money. Now, sir, can 
any person at all acquainted with the ‘his- 
tory of those times believe that such a 
proposition would have received a ae 
vote in the convention? .°. . No, sir 
we possess 20 such power to create paper 

money.” 

Mr. James ‘Buchanan was a Democrat of 
the school of’ Jackson; Benton, Silas 
Wright, and Thomas Jefferson, and not of 
the modern school of paper-money infla- 
tionists. If these deceased lights of 
Democracy were permitted to return to 
earthly scenes, they would not be able to 
recognize the Democracy of Pennsylvania 
or the Allen-Cary Democracy of ‘Ohio as 
the genuine article. 

a Re 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tae surplus reserve serve of the Associated» 
Banks is undergoing a weekly reduction, 
which begins to look like a stringent money 
market; but up to the present time rates 
of discount and call loans haye not been 
seriously affected. There has certainly 
been no pinch and the Street was well 
supplied with loanable funds up to the 
close of the ‘week at 2} to 8} per cent; ' 





while discounts of first-class paper continue | 
‘ 54 t0 7 per cent. A good many trans- 

ns have been effected of strictly first 
de paper at 6 per cent, 

The reduction in the surplus of the bank 
reserve is $3,809,875, making the surplus 
but $5,709,900. The changes are: increase 
in loans, $2,356,100; decrease of specie, 
$312,800; decrease of legal tenders, $3,861,- 
400; decrease of deposits, $1,457,300 ;. de- 
crease of circulation, $30,600. At the cor. 
responding time last year the surplus over 
the required 25 per cent. réserve was $18,- 
174,125, being near $18,000,000 more than 
the banks now hold, while the loans were 
about $2,000,000 less. 

There would be no cause for alarm in 
the low figures of the surplus reserve if it 
were not for the ease with which money 
might be locked up by stock operators 
who are “short” of the market. They have 
not attempted to influence prices by lock- 
ing up currency since the panic of 1873; 
but they are likely to repeat their methods 
of depressing values and advancing the 
rates of loans when it can be so easily ac- 
complished. 

The gold market has been very active 
since the result of the Ohio election was 
known. At first the price declined to 115§ 
and then advanced to 117, the price having 
fluctuated between 116§ and 117 up to the 
close of the week. The rates for loans of 
gold were from 1-16 to} per day, closing 
at the higher rate. 

The high rates for gold are reflected in 
the higher quotations of all the gold bonds 
and Government securities; but Govern. 
ment bonds are still below the price of 


gold. 
The general trade of the city has been 


active through the week, and the three or 
four failures which have been reported 
have not produced avy perceptible effect 
upon public confidence. The abundant 
crops of the South and West are regarded 
as sufficient guaranty that all the goods 
bought this season will be paid for, and 
that renewed supplies will be demanded 
through the remainder of the year. If 
money is withdrawn from this center to 
move the crops at the West, it will all be 
coming back when its purpose has been 
accomplished. 

The course of speculation on the Stock 
Exchange has not been marked by any 
erratic movement; but the terrible fall that 
bas taken place in Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad preferred, and in the shares of 
its leased road, the Pacific of Missouri, has 
created a feeling of insecurity toward all 
the active stocks whose value is not well 
known. Missouri Pacific has fallen to 14, 
though it recovered to 18, and then fell off 
again to 16. No official announcement has 
yet been made by the company whether the 
dividend of 14 per cent. due on the 20th 
would be paid or vot, though it is generally 
understood that it will not be, The directors 
will ‘have to furoish some satisfactory 
reasons for their extraordinary conduct in 
declaring a dividend which they knew 
they had no means of paying, or they will 
have to suffer in public estimation, even if 
nothing worse should befal them. There 
have been so great a number of collapsing 
railroads and other companies during the 
past ten years that the sufferers by them 
may feel themselves justified in going to 
the grand jury, one of these days for re- 
dress. It is very nearly fifty years since a’ 
whole lot of bank presidents, cashiers, 
directors, and officers of insurance com- 
panies were indicted in New York for a 
conspiracy to defraud the public. They 
were all highly respectable gentlemen, of 
good standing in Wall Street; but their 
respectability did not save them from being 
convicted and sent to the penitentiary. 
It would be profitable reading to turd back 
to the papers of that period and read the 
trials of those unhappy gentlemen, whose 
family mames aré still familiar to the den- 
izens of the ‘‘ Street.” 

The principal object. of interest to the 
speculators of the Stock Exchange at prés- 
ent is the movement in Lake Shoré, which 
has advanced, contrary to the general ex- 


pectation of the Street. The *‘short’ gales | 
Cash Cap tal... = 


of this stock have been so large that any 


_attempt-to “cover” will be sure to put up 
the, price, for there, is very little of. thig | 


stock to be borrowed od 5:30 00 § han boon 
paid for the use of it, 
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| POUtET eS THE OFTY BANK STOOKS FOR 
* SXTURDAY, OoTOBER 167TH, 187. 








Offered. Asked. 
AMECTICB.....4.. 25+ 20000004152 156% 
American Raebanee.. * 320 
Chatham. .......... 2185 _- 
Chemical nas 
Cite .ncacnap = 
Commerce pare 
= ye Tr a 90 
ange. Peesesee 361 - 

Fourth National.......... oie 96 
German American...... oo. Sl 82 
Gold Exchange........... 122 _ 
Importers’ and Traders’. .195 205 
Irving.. =o 188 a 
Manuf and Merchants’ . 85 

O wee cvoccgcescccece pss 
Markel sccs pdhallas _— 120 
Mechanica’... ..ceccccsss — 145 
Mercantile......... woven es09 _ 
Mercheutd «5 cede thee seus a 122 
Merchants’ Exchange... _ 
ee iA Joaveeis _ 182 
Nassau. ° . _ 
New York.. 18334 
N. Y. National Exchange. “101 ~ 
Ninth National............ 86 
ss ee beedideéahessacs — 141% 
> A eee Te eS 98 _ 
Republic........... ote saan Se 901¢ 
Shoe and Leather......... ~~ 1538 
St. Nicholas 104 
State of New York 109 





Peer eee eres eeeesases be 


FISK nh HATCH, 


No. 5 ai se id YORK. 


U.-4. Government B Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and.sold on commission. Gold 








Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 


bought and sold. Ap 
counts received. 


roved deposit ac- 
ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & €0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 
i References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi. 
~~ ty Bank, bag Sa Conn. Trad 
Nations Bank, vm 


EK ri ry ng 
To. $500. any 
ilcwes” a 
rg 
Pole, Teter, 
FREE 2 ay Per Ceut., aiiowed $500. 
- By va subject 


Iter ers d Brokers 
aclwalter, C0. Ne e¥al ans... Box ial?. 


TWELVE PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & oe 
t-Law and agents, Minneapolis, 
time, ca choice city 
net lender ten per 
paid, rents col- 
We have some excellent applications 
loans. All inquiries answered 














Attorne: 
Minn. is neg otlated om i on fone 
property, first mo: e, 8O as 
po ag semi-annual interest. Taxes 
lected, etc. 
now 6n file 
promptly. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
| ig" new — s and estimates for a. Ho- 
<Warehon . ences, bg od Villas, Cottages, 
Storer. FOr hone PWITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 


$10 to $500 See face tae 


SE Se Ge daa soe 


Chicago Suburban Lots at 
$100 each—$15 down and % 
fae gh ghee my a within a — distance of Kd 
our ns an fare. 
Gircular. IRA BROWN, 142 La Salle St., Chicago, ID. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and pdid 


900 cet. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 
Ly tet th & CO... 

















Bankers an all Street, N. 

A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 
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TS have never failed. Nothing but an 
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120 Broadway corner Cedar st. 
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The Jrdypedet, 


“MODERN CHRISTIANITY A CIV- 
ILIZED HEATHENISM.” 
By Tue Hkv. wa, W. NEWTON. 

A CABLE dispatch the other day. in- 
formed: us that Canon Pullen, the author 
of ‘The Fight at Dame Europa’s School” 
and the pamphlet bearing the title placed 
at the head of this paper, bad gone with 
the latest Arctic exploration party to a 
point more northerly than Greenland’s 
iclest mountain, Whether be bas gone as 
chaplain, missionary, or scientific explorer 
we are not told, These English clergymen 
have very wisely a great fondness for 
keeping up a literary or scientific or artistic 
side issue to the central purpose ,of their 
life’s work. It bas saved many of them 
from atbousand professional spares to have 
a back meadow bebind the bouse, where 
they could play in and ease their minds 
from the rutty accompaniments of their 
daily calling. 

There were two interpretations of this 


very remarkable satire a year ago, when, 


first it made its appearance in this country, 
through a well-known publishing house in 
Boston. It threw its subject upon the gory 
horns of a cruel dilemma. LEitber, it was 
said, this satire is an outside attack upon 
Cbristiavity from the Neo-pagan. school of 
English Materialists, or else it was a flank 
movement upon the Christian Church, 


‘ designed to bring about a radical change 


of thought and interpretation of the creed 
of Christendom in the direction of Ritual- 
ism. Either Christianity. was a philosophy 
which sooner or later was destined to come 
to an end, or it was a supernatural. revela- 
tion, which demanded.in turn supermun- 
dane exertions on man’s part. 

Subsequent reflection and a new exam- 
ination of the matter, after a year’s retro- 
spect, have led to the intra muros expla- 
nation, and it isnow generally conceded 
that the logic of the argument is a_self- 
cleansing operation, a. kind of violent 
Turkish-bath, full. of hot, hotter, hottest 
stages of argument, and a final reactionary 
cold plunge, by which to brace up the 
enervated institutionalism. of Christianity. 

The following is the story: An English 
rector has a visit from an infidel friend—a 
genuine Simon-pure beatben and a de- 
sceudant from a Patsee Fireworshiper of 
India. Theysubject is opened after dinner, 
and while, they are smoking together, by 
the question of the civilized heathen. as to 
what it would be necessary. for him to 
give up to become a Christian, When 
they come to find out how he lives, it 
seems, the minister declares he would not 
have to give up much of anything. 

“Yes,” says the cultured heatben; ‘‘ but 
Christ would have told me differently.” 
Then the talk goes on through the four 
points of its structure, during which the 
Christian clergyman, who speaks iu the 
personal pronouy and tells the story, is 
worsted at-every point. This is one of the 
most insinuating features of the. book. 
The reputed author, the minister, does his 
very best in the argument; but is discom- 
fited by his opponent, the civilized heathen, 
who is the real author, throughout its 
length and to the very end. Itis tike 
Alice’s fairy. world behind the looking- 
glass. Everything reads the opposite way; 
the position is reversed to those looking in, 
but one fails to recognize the insidious 
change. Then at the close, when the 
modern Christian hasbeen dragged in the 
dust at .the -chariot-wheels of the fast- 
driving heathen, he is taken by his captor 
to witness. a certain half-mad., Ritualistic 
priest,» who “does. wondrously” in his 
chancel, like the angel in Nanoah’s vision, 
and finally dies in. doing good to.others, 
from afever he had caught amongst. the 
sick, Now Jet us confess that, thouga the 
book {s filled with fallacies and is from 
first to last. a reductio ad absurdum, still, the 
pictures are so vivid and the scenery so 
startling and new, in reading it we have 
experienced, one of those strange sensations 
which we. haye at times. when, through 
some lightning flash. of suspiciousness, it 
becomes ap open question whether or not 
some old friend is playing us false. 

Here is the subject. Revealed religion, 


the author says, is on its trial before the 
world—not for some trifling blemishes, but 
for its very life;and if the clergy, its 
natural defenders, can show no intelligible 
reason why it should stand, common sense 
will speedily decide upon its merits aftera 
somewhat rough-and-ready fashion. 

Tben he splits the problem of Caristian- 
ity. into two halves, and destroys in turn 
each isolated. division, Christianity, ac- 
cording to.this writer, isone of two things, 
and theentire matter resolves itself into 
the question which it is. Itis either a 
human philosophy, or it is a distinct revela- 
tion of God's will, brought down from 
Heaven by the Son of God, establishing a 
supernatural kingdom and demanding 
supernatural lives... Christianity is one of 
these things; but it cannot be botli of them 
together, and the weak point of modern 
Christians is that they have made up their 
minds that’Christianity ‘shall be both the 
one thing and the other. But the suthor 
goes on tosay:, If Christianity be what it 
pretends to be; then we are brought face 
to. face with four ‘‘tremendous facts,” 
apy one of which, the author thinks,, is 
sufficient by itself to determine, what our 
‘mode of .life must be.. Theze facts are. 
1st, the duty.of imitating Christ; 2d, the 
English Prayer Book standard of devotion; 
8d, the difficulty.of gaining Heaven; 4th, 
the everlasting flumes.of Hell. 

Now, one, word .ia passing concerning 
this first premise, that Christianity must be 
one thing or the other—cither a philosophy 
which will in its own time and way lead to 
a legitimate end, or a revelation. which by 
its very conditions is practically absurd. 

While we believe that it is the revelation 
of the Son of God from Heaven, still, like 
every other fact, it has its philosophy. 
Everything in tbe world exists in this two- 
fold manner. Every effect bas ils cause. 
Everything accomplished bas its reason 
why. The simplest fact has its far-reaching 
“stream of tendency ’—which is Matthew 
Arnold’s scientific formula for God, 

As Tennyson says in bis familiar lines ; 

* Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here root and all in my hand. 
Little flower! But if Icould understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

So that, after all, it does seem. possible 
that Christianity can be a fact and yet have 
its own. issuing philosophy. 

Then the story uoweaves itself through 
the four ‘‘ tremendous facts’’ of. Christian- 
ity, with the very bright conversation of 
the robust heathen and the very lame con- 
versation of the weak and sickly Christian 
going on all the way to the end. 

1. We are to imitate Christ. This seems 
to ve che only idea of our Saviour’s life. 
Though the point of the attack is upon 
orthodox theology, we hear nothing about 
our Saviour’s incarnation and atonement. 
It is all example. This example should 
make us different from the, heathen. The 
Christian must be truthful, not polite. It 
does not become him to act the part of a 
gentleman. He must tell men they are go- 


the truth’s sake. He must give upall the 
claims of society and become, to all intents 
aad purposes, a communist. He must take 
no thought,of the morrow; and, if it is 
said that things wou’t go on and that the 
world will come to a stand-still, the an- 
sweris: This is just what our Lord said 
would happen and just what the Christian 
should help to bring about. In his.‘‘Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity ” Mr, Fitz. 
James Stephen tells us that if men were 
to take the philanthropic passages of the 
Gospel as the exclusive and complete 
guide of their lives they would, indeed, 
turn the world upside down and become 
a set of passionste communists.. The 
story of ‘‘ Joshua Davidson,” published 
& year or two ago, illustrates this troth, 
He started out to obey Christ literally 
and died in the glare of buroing Puris, 
And it is over this ‘‘tremendous fact” of 
obeying Christ literally and imitating him 


Christianity and leaves it. there, Then. 
follows the reductio ad absurdum in the 
second fact, the high standard of devotion 
of the English Prayer Boox, Muca that is 
here said of the perfunctoriness of Ohris- 





(lan worship and its glaring imperfections 
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ing straight to Hell and must be hated for, 


in every, word and work of. his that the. 
_ Civilized .heathen wrecks the matter of 








and inconsistency could be just as traly 
said by any earnest Christian. Every 
’ minister bas felt this, if he has ever felt 
deeply the variance between’ the divine 
message and the human mouthpiece, when, 
after preaching in the pulpit, he is instant- 
ly “‘ winged” baek again to earth by the 
desultory talk on the church-steps. But 
the fact that our very prayers and aspira- 
tions themselves imply an ideal state of 
mind is ‘entirely overlooked. ‘The super- 
human life of angelhood, without any of 
our ordinary ‘pliysical limitations, is de- 










munded; and the remorseless screw of this 
reduction method is applied as never Tor- 
quemada turned bis heavy, galling irons. 

The follow the third and fourth facts— 
the difficulty of gaining Heaven and the 
everlasting flames of Hell. The civilized 
heathen and modern Christian fall into the 
seience of mathematics and work out #n 
answer to that question which our Lord in 
his wisdom left unanswered : ‘Are there 
few that be saved ?” 

The awful alternative of a fiery physical 
Hell for the millions of earth’s uochristian 
dead or ¢ dreary, conventional Heaven, with 
afew gathered saints, disagreeable and dull, 
is rolled over again. and again, with a fes- 
tering, teasing effect, which reads like 
Hawthorne’s excruciating fondness for 
moral sores, such as we find in ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Letter” or ‘‘ The Minister’s Veil.” 

Those solemn alternatives of life» and 
death which our Lord; in-his: divine ca!m- 
ness, gave. us as the cause of his com- 
ing are here treated in the madhouse of the 
buman brain uatil the subject becomes un- 
endurable, as always and inevitadly hap- 
pens whenever» we make material and 
explicit those expressions about future 
suffering which our Lord left figurative 
and eternal, 

Such are some of the salient features of 
this remarkable satire. It takes its place 
side by side ‘with the ‘‘Comedy of Con- 
vocation” and the celebrated ‘‘ Battle of 
Dorking.” But, while these latter were 
shafis aimed at the abuses of the Church 
Establisbment and the patchwork regula- 
| tions of the English army, the “ Civilized 
Heathenism” pamphlet has a ponderous 
stab at the worldliness and inconsistency 
of so much present Christianity, which at 
its best is only a thin and~ superficial 
veneering of unreality. 

The author may be a very good nian and 
as harmless-as a cooing dove; butheis ag 
keen and subtle and biting as the most un- 
tamed viper. Like Littledale, the master 
miod among English Ritualists, he knows 
full well how to knead the plastic dough 
before him into the finest specimen of the 
Ritualistic loaf, 

It is just such writings as these which 
startle us and help us to find ont where we 
stand. Victor Hugo in his ‘Ninety. 
three,” in speaking of the conflict that 
went en in his hero’s mind as he stood 
between the antinomies of bis situation— 
his obedience to the state and his higher 
obedience to the law of conscience—said 
that this disturbance of bis moral base of 
actions wasa revelation to him of his true 
standing-ground, and 
caused him pain, It is always thus with 
what is known asa religious ‘' sensation,” 
It was thus with the dead Cbureh when 


John Wesley came to the front. It was 
thus with orthodox New England in the 
Channing reaction. It will probably be an 
experience before us all when Moody and 
Sankey turo to their American brethren. 

Every little while the ordinary level of 
our religious naturalism needs a manifesta- 
tfon of religion’s essential supernaturalism, 

These experiences of revivals from time 
to time* reveal to us; as the new duty did to 
the Frenchman’s hero, the basis of our 
lives. And such a; revelation. always 
affects us deeply. The Sisters of Bethany 
are representatives of these two phases of 
religious life. Martha thought of Jesus in 
ber natural duties; Mary thought of him in 
her transfigured emotions. Yet they both 
loved him and wanted to serve him in the 
best way they could. 

The power of this little book, then, has 
be. n in the intense realism, with which it 
brings out the supernatural element in rev- 
elation. Its defect lies in the fact that it 
fails to join on the supernatural element in 
Christianity with the practical common. 


sevse conception of every ’s simple, 
honest duty, Forthese two worlds lie very 
near together. was when Jesus saw 


that the scribe answered him so discreetly 
that he said, joining the world of relicion 
with the world of common sense: ‘*Thou 
art not far from the Kinga of God!” 





that as such it. 
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THE LITTLE PRISONERS. 


BY MRS. F. A. PERCY. 








iy a queer little honse, as, round asa ball, 

And bung high in the air, 

Without any doors or windows at all, 

Some little things IMved the long Summer 
through ; 

And,*strenge to declare, 

As fast as they grew their house grew too. 


Summer had painted their little house green ; 
For she felt very sure 
That a prettier color never was seen. 
But when Autumn came, she said, with a 
frown: 
“Green I eannot endure.” 
And so she painted the litfe house brown. 


Prisoners they were withoutany doubt; 
No light could comic in, 
And there’ wasn’t a crack where they could 
look ont. 
So they had no way of knowing at all 
How fair to be seen ’ 
Was the wonderful world beyond their dark 
wall, 


But when Jack Frost, a jolly old chap, 
Came along one day, 
On the little brown house he gave a sharp rap, 
And the walls snapped open! ‘The pris’ners 
were free! 
And out and away 
They went with a bound, the fair world to see. 


In @ moment more they were all on the ground, 
Enjoying the air; 

But scarcely had they a chance to look round, 

When two furry creatures; coming that way 
And spying them tere, 

Ate them all up without ony delay. 


What was the house as round asa ball, 
First green and then brown? 
What were the names of the prisoners small ? 
Who were the creatures that came that way 
And gobbled them down, 
So they lived not in freedom even a day? 





GABE’S INDEPENDENCE. 
BY MARY E. ©, WYETH. 


“GaBE! Gabe! Sure where is the hay- 
thin négur, an’ not wan dbrap 0’ wather to 
the fore, an’ the bookit he was sint to-fitch 
hatin’ itsilf rid hot foreninst the hydrant, 
an’ himsilf nowhere to be sees. Will the 
Captain give him the welting he’s arned, I 
dunno?” 

So wailed Bridget, ‘‘dat ar Irish ‘lady,’ 
who cooked forthe Chamberlaine family 
in those sad days of ’49, when young and 
ald were falling like leaves touched by the 
untimely frost, under! the breath of the 
terrible King Cholera. 

Snap! Bang! Fiz-z-z! Zip! Crack! Rat- 
a-tat!. The very foundations of thestaid old 
piazza seemed rending asunder under the 
ancient damsel’s feet; while through every 
crack and crevice of the floor issued.a hot, 
sulphurous smoke, disagreeable to Bridget’s 
senses and direfully suggestive to ler 
sensibilities. 

With a wild shriek, that was at once a 
prayer to all the angels and an imprécation 
upon the namesake of one of them, the af- 
frighted Bridget soused the pail of water 
upon the smoking piazza. : 

‘* Mercy on us!” ejaculated placid Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, presiding at the late break- 
fast, ‘‘ what has bappened?” 

The Captain and Mr, Will broke into a 
hearty laugb, 2s; dripping and smeared and 
grinning, the mischievous cause of all the 
uprear and odor emerged from under. the 
piazza, and appeared at the dining-room 
casement, in obedience to Miss Jenny’s 
imperious summons. 

“Gabriel Blennerbasset!”. seid that 
young lady, in severe tones, fixing her 
great gray eyes upon the urchin, whom she 
regarded with undisguised displeasgre. 

“O golly, Miss: Jinny,,now please don’t 
look dat ar way, dis yer day,” - inter 


rupted the lad. . ‘‘ Kase Mrs Qap’n 
dun knows dis yers de, day when 
all de niggers goes free, an’ Mars 


Will dun. gib Ole Gabe whole han’ful o» 
bits an’ picayuues for buy pop-cracks. wid, 
Dun skeered dat ar Irish lady inde kitchen 
nigh ’bout out ber sinsis wid fo’ whole 
packs fire-crackers. lighted off under de 
po’eh flo'y Ki!’ ‘ 
“All the Negroes go free,” repeated 
Jenny, scorpfully. “ Who tavght you 





such nonsense ? Faugh! Whatae vile small” 
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of powder, , Papa, how can you be amused 
with such folly ? “You'll like it ff he sets 
the house afire.” 

“Come, now, Jénuy,” said Mr. Will, 
“because you are too proper to go on & 
moonlight excursion to the Barracks to- 
night, you needn’t bear down 80 on 4 
benighted fellow-being, wlio isn’t troubled 
with scruples about taking a bit of pleas- 
ure on a national holiday. It’s Independ- 
ence Day all the.same, if it is cholera 
season.” , 

“Dats it, Miss Jinny,” cried Gabe, 
jubilantly. “ Mars Will dun splaned it all. 
It Innerpenvunse Day, an’ Ole Gabe so 
free he donno what in de goodniss to do 
fus. Dun spint all de money ‘cept two 
long bits dat Isesavin’ up fer de counterry- 
bushin box. Gwine to give big money nex’ 
Sunday, like free white fulks, lis!” And 
he displayed two bright silver coins, of the 
value of twelve and one-half cents each, 
then in common use in the currency of 
that day. 

- “For pity’s sake, how much did you 
give him?” questioned Jenny, looking 
toward her uncle. ‘‘ He’s banged off at 
least a dollar’s worth of fire-crackers and 
his pockets are fairly bursting. Look at 
him I” 

Gabe clapped his hands upon his bulging 
trowers’ pockets. ‘‘ Miss Jinny, dat’s gun. 
powder an’ tin cints’ worth matchis, fer 
light off de "lumination to-night.” 

“Oh !” cried Mrs, Chamberlaine, turning 
pale. “Gunpowder and matches under 
that porch, with those blazing crackers, 
Bridget! Quick! quick! Put him out! 
Throw some waterover him! We shall 
have the roof blown off.” 

The poor lady was trembling with appre 
bension, and with good reason. 

Not so Jenny. Rising from the table,she 
dryly informed Gabe that she was not so 
free but that she knew right well what to 
do first; and forthwith boxed his ears, and 
then proceeded to~empty the pockets, so 
plethorie with combustible material, Bid- 
dy, entering the room, in answer to Mrs. 
Chamberlaine’s hysterical call, looked 
grimly enough upon the crest-fallen Gabriel, 
whoin his turn looked deprecatingly up 
into the face of the resolute young lady so 
deftly divesting him of his incendiary 
agencies. 

It was rare for Bridget to venture to 
**spind her mind” in the presence of the 
family, though she often treated the “‘ hay- 
thin nagur” to the benefit of it; but upon 
this occasion she Was moved to remark, 
sarcastically, that ‘‘ although, as ivery wan 
must know, Saint Pathrick was a better 
mon than iver the Fourth of Jewly was, no 
soul had iver thought of thratin’ poor Biddy 
to ayther a holiday or an ban’ful o’ silver 
on Saint Pathrick’s Day, an’ herself far 
above the baythin nagur, with his murther- 
in’ pop-cracks, in havin’ the honor o’ shakin’ 
hatfds wid Daniel O'Connell a many a time, 
in the ould counthry.” 

“Forgot it, Bridget, ’pon my word,” 
cried the ‘cheery Captain. Make it up a 
Hallowe'en or Christmas; or, bless me, why 
not on Fourth of July? Come, mother, 
Jenny’s so pious and'so lively to-day, can’t 
we afford Bridget a holiday? Here’satwo- 
dollar note for the round trip, or—the 
cause that lies nearest your heart.” 

Bridget courtesied as she took the note the 
big-hearted Captain beld out. ‘Ye well 
know that cause,” she ansvered, soberly. 
“Thim that’s seen their own flesh an’ 
blood fadin’ away before their eyes for lack 
of just the praties an’ male that thim in this 
land o’ plinty washtes an’ thinks no harrum 
has shmall haa-r-r-t for pleasurin’. This, pit 
tillme wage, will just make the twinty dol- 
lars Il] be sindin’ to County Kerry the night. 
God reward you, sir. Its no holiday 
Bridget wants.” 

For the famine was yet felt in Ireland, 
and poor Bridget carried a sore heart be- 
neath her brave, patient breast. 

**Can’t you put that powder and stuff in 
the ice-chest, Biddy ?” asked Mrs. Chamber. 
Jaine, as Jenny deposited her trophies upon 
the sideboard. “ As long as Will has been 
absurd enough to raise the boy’s hopes, it 
will be too bad to disappoint-him. The 
Captain shall set it off for him to-night.” 

“ De Cap’n dun gimme a holiday, Mistis,” 
pleaded Gabe, wistfully. 

‘Did you, Papa?” asked Jenny. ‘‘ Have 
you truly acted so unadvisedly? You 
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know he’ll eat green apples, and drink ice- 
water, and stand on his head in the hot sun 
all day; and to-night you'll have him dying 
with cholera.” 

**O lor! Miss Jinny,” gasped Gabe. ‘‘Is 
you sure ’bout datar? Ise dun eat:a pic- 
ayune’s wuth good green apples. Olar 
furgot ’bout de kollery. | Spec deyse gwine 
ter kill Ole Gabe, Miss Jinny.” 

For answer, Miss Jenny turned to the 
sideboard, and, taking therefrom a bottle of 
cholera mixture—a horrible compound of 
camphor, laudanum, and Turkey rhubarb 
—prepared to pour out a dose of corrective 
for the unlucky green apples. Making a 
feint of leaning back to throw open the 
casement, Mr. Will whispered in Gabe’s 
ear, ‘‘ Cut and run, Snowball!’ which ad- 
vice the Snowball was not tardy in follow- 
ing; so that when his self-appointed doc- 
tress turned with ber wineglass of mixture 
the patient was nowhere visible. 

‘*Like the Irishman’s flea,” said the 
Captain, quizzically tapping his daughter's 
pink cheek, as he arose from the table. 
**Let him go and see the world. Nothing 
worse will happen to him than a lodging 
in the calaboose, and the experience will 
do him more good than either your cuffs 
or your— draps’”” added the merry father, 
happening to glance down at the unappro- 
priated glass. ‘‘ Drink it down, daughter. 
It’ll be good for your, wholesome—or, here, 
letme.” And he tossed it off, with a 
chuckle and a grimace. 

Jenny wasoffended. She flashed on her 
smiling relatives a glance of indignation. 
‘* You are to blame for all this, Uncle Will,” 
she cried. ‘‘I believe you’d enjoy having 
that little idiot come home with his head 
shot off and every bone in his body 
broken.” 

“TI should, indeed,” replied her uncle. 
‘*Such a charming case for diagnosis as 
he would afford under such conditions I 
own I have never yet met with.” 

But the young lady was in no mood for 
badinage. Kissing her father, after her 
usual custom, she coldly bade her uncle 
*good-morning,’ and retired to the seclusion 
of her own apartment, where it may be 
safely presumed she passed the time in 
pious meditation and in watching the 
mournful procession of funerals that all 
day long filed through the quiet street. 
The Captain went, by force of habit, to his 
office; Mr. Will went to the picni¢ and 
on the moonlight excursion to the Bar- 
racks; Mrs. Chamberlaine sought the vine- 
shadowed coolness of her own room; and 
Gabe, ah! where did Gabe not go on that 
memorable day—the first and last in all his 
witless life—of his independence? 

“You just missed being an A No. 1 
prophet, Jenny,” said Mr. Will, on the 
morning of the fifth, as the Captain re- 
turned from the office at an unusual bour 
of the day, accompanied by a very wilted, 
discouraged, and altogether disreputable- 
looking colored boy, whom it needed care- 
ful scrutiny to identify as the Gabriel Blen- 
nerbasset who left the Chamberlaine man- 
sion in such high feather on the previous 
morning. The Captain had found him in 
the calaboose, and, as he pbrased it, 
“scared out of a year’s growth, besides 
badly banged.” His clothes, what was 
left of them, hung in mud-begrimed tat- 
ters; his head, though not literally shot 
off, was robbed of the greater part of its 
wooly covering; one eye was so swollen 
that it stood out even with his forehead; 
his shins, Young Africa’s sensitive spots, 
were cut and gashed; and the calf of one 
leg was yet bleeding from a singular-look- 
ing wound, whence, according to the 
lugubrious testimony of the sufferer, ‘‘a 
big rat done fotch a piece out.” 

“Did you have a good time, generally ?” 
asked Mr. Will, as the Captain bade Gabriel 
turn around and show himself off. Gabe 
rolled his one eye till nothing but the 
white was Visible, and, as he slowly settled 
to a seat, he answered, feebly: 

“ Clar I did, Mars Will, fo’ de watchmin 
cotch me. I lammed dat arIke o’ Cap’n 
Tuckers, count o’ dem yere tricks-o’ hisn 
*bout de hydrant. Den he roll in an’ pull 
out mose dis yer chile’s wool. Den I went 
down to de ribber, kase Ise gwine to Ily- 
noise on de ferryboat, an’ a passel o’ sassy 
white boys dun set to pesterin’ *bout wed- 
der no did my mammy know Ise out. An’ 
Taxed dem @ heap o’ questions dey didn’t 








like no ways. So dey fit, an’ Ole Gabe fit, 
an’I <aint zackly jes say which whipt. 
Dem ar white boys’ boots kicks pow’ful.” 
And Gabe winced at the recollection. 

“And then?” said Mr. Will, encourag- 
ingly. 

‘*Den,” continued Gabe, somewhat re- 
luctantly and drooping perceptibly, ‘‘ dem 
ar mizzable white boys dey fa’rly drives 
Ole Gabe up to de kaindy s’loon; an’ dey 
alls buys a whole heap o’ good ‘lasses 
kaindy, an’ don’t gib not de fus mos- 
sel to he. An’ clar to goodniss ef dey 
don’t make dis pore, triflin’ nigga spind 
all his counterrybushin’ money fur pay fur 
dat ar ‘lasses kaindy. I dus 'spise dem 
white boys.” 

‘*Well, can’t say that I admire their 
conduct,” gently interrupted Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine; ‘‘ but you should despise no one, 
Gabe.” 

“Clar to goodniss, Mis Chaim’lin’,” 
whined the boy, “ hasn’t I dun’turned good 
fer ebil? Gub all my good money”— 

“O Jane,” laughed Mr. Will, “do let 
him enjoy the one compensatory consola- 
tion remaining. Go on, Gabriel. What hap- 
pened next?” . 

“Well, nex’, Mars Will—dat de wus part 
dat come nex’. De fire-injines come along 
jes’ dat ar time. An’ de white boys, dey 
*hooped an’ hollered an’run wid de ‘Big 
Missouri.’ An’ Gabe he run de bes’ he could 
—kase he shins do hurt pow’ful—wid de 
little ‘Saint Louis,’ kase Mars Bob Blenner- 
hasset he de fus’ looten’nt. An’ when we alls 
got to de fire, some pusson wid a red shut 
an’a big shiny hat squirt water all ober 
po’ Gabe—hit um in de eye an’ knock um 
down smack, smoov. See datareye? Dat 
whar de water took um.” 

‘*Why didn’t you come home, you silly 
little wretch?’ asked Miss Jeony. “A 
pretty mess you’ ve made of yourself.” 

“Miss Jinny,” remonstrated Gabe, in 
solemn tones, ‘‘wa’n’t it dat ar Inner- 
pennunse Day; an’ wa’n’t ole Gabe free 
nigga dat day? What de reason you 'specs 
he gwine fer to come home ?” 

‘*Oh! you preferred the calaboose,” said 
the young lady, frigidly. ‘“‘Ireally hope 
you enjoyed your visit.” 

“Oh! my good gurracious, Miss Jinny, 
you is onreasonin’. You tinks I joyed dat ar 
calaboose! OLor’! Dem drunk folks in 
dar do cuss pow’ful. An’ derats! O Golly !’, 
Gabe drew up his bleeding leg with a 
shudder. The thoughts of the horrid 
prison-house, from which he had just been 
released, overcame him and he burst into a 
fit of crying. 

‘*Oh! now stop that wastage,” said Mr. 
Will. ‘You'll need all your energies in 
that line when I come to clean out that rat- 
hole in your leg with a little caustic potash. 
Conclude. Why were you in the calaboose, 
pray ” 

Here the Captain exploded with laughter’ 
as he answered : 

** For stealing some countryman’s whole 
team, including the dog under the wagon. 
Who'd a-thought it?” ' 

“ Mars Cap'n knows I didn’t go for to steal 
dat ar yaller dog. Ise gwine to git him 
weighed,” said Gabe, remorsefully. 

“ What ?” asked Jenny, sharply. ‘‘ Ga- 
briel "— 

“Dat de truf, Miss Jinny. Mars Paul 
Valle, dat ar young gemmen what wor he 
har like a gal, what Miss Jinny dun gib de 
mitten, kase she don’ want him fer her 
jularkey no mo’,” continued Gabe, regard- 

less of Jenny’s frowns and blushes and the 
hardly suppressed smiles of the rest of the 
family—‘‘he dun struct Ole Gabe as how 
he mus’ go round de co’ner o’ de alley, back 
de pose-offus; an’ dar, he say, he find a big 
two-hoss wagon, wid a yaller dog tied 
under it. An’ he say Ole Gabe mus’ onhitch 
dem horsés an’ dribe em down to de hay- 
scales an’ onload dat dog onto de scales, 
kase he want to know how much dat dog 
weigh. Say he gwine gimme a whole silver 
dollar when I fotch him back de weigher’s 
stifkit "bout dat ar dog. De dog he mon- 
sl’ous obstrep’ous, an’mighty nigh to’ all de 
close off po’ Gabe. But I onhitched de 
hosses, spite o’ he, kase Ise boun’ to make 
sure o’ dat ar dollar o’ Mars Paul’s; an’ Ise 
jes dribin’ out de alley, de yaller dog 
a-howlin’ every jump, when a watchmin an’ 
a big feller grabs de lines an’ cotches 
hole o’ me an’ cuffs de jaws "bout off dis 
chile, an’ say dem bosses “longs to dat ar 
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big feller an’ Ise stealin ’6m. An’ de watch- 
min 60° he won't listen to 
nuffin "bout how Mars Paul sint me. He jes 
tote me to de calaboose, an’, an’”-- Here 
Gabe, worn and bruised and aching as he 
was, could hold out no longer, and. broke 
down again; ‘whereupon the Captain com. 
passionately ordered him to the wash-house 
for a bath and surgical aid. 

He was “a weary while in mending,” as 
Bridget phrased it; but after a time he was 
healed of his bruises and was ‘‘ himself 
again.” And, although he was the only one 
who was ever-able to discern a bright side 
to his exceptional Fourth of July experi- 
ence, as long as aught was ever heard or 
known of Gabe, he never wearied of 
boasting of his having for one whole day 
had utter liberty to do just as he had a 
mind, ‘‘’doat no Mars or Mistises’ orders,” 
and of his perennial enjoyment of the 
memory of “ dat ar Innerpennunse Day.” 

ee 


WHAT THE ROSE TOLD THE BUT. 
TERFLY. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE, > 





Treep of roaming about from flower to 
flower, and, strange as it may appear, a 
little sick of honey, the beautiful butterfly, 
with the rainbow-tinted wings, stopped, at 
the end of a long summer afternoon, to 
take a few moments’ rest on the branch of 
a fragrant rose-tree. 

As he did so, he spied just above him a 
big brown caterpillar, slowly eating its way 
through one of the largest of the green 
leaves. 

** Well,” said the young butterfly, open- 
ing wide his wings, so that all the roses 
and buds might see their brilliant colors, 
‘*that is a queer looking thing. It don’t 
appear to have any legs and it’s very ugly. 
I’ve half a mind to speak to it.” 

Then he bad a whole mind, and spoke. 
‘Hallo! my friend” (his friend, indeed !)— 
‘you with a fur coaton—in such warm 
weather, too. How very odd, when one 
feels like wearing no coat at all. What 
are you?”’ 

‘What you were once yourself,” an- 
swered the caterpillar, gruffly, raising’ its 
head for an instant and then quietly going 
on with its meal. 

“TY” said the butterfly, standing on the 
tip of his toes in his great astonishment. 
‘““Well, that isa good joke. I ever any- 
thing like you! The idea is absurd, 
ridiculous! I fly; you crawl. I feed on 
honey; you on green leaves. I, to speak 
plainly, am beautiful; and you, to speak 
still more plainly, extremely vot beautiful. 
Oh, no! my funny fellow. You've made a 
great mistake, or else told a great "— 

“Stop, stop!” said a sweet voice, and a 
lovely crimson rose leaned toward the 
indignant speaker. ‘‘ The caterpillar has 
spoken the truth.” . 

“Why, how do you know, pretty one?” 
asked the butterfly. 

“The grape-vine told me all about it,” 
replied the rose. 

“ And I should feel obliged if you would 
tell me all about it,” said the butterfly. 

‘* With pleasure,” said the rose, and be- 
gan: ‘* When I was a bud I used to peep 
through my green lattice-work at a tiny 
cradle or hammock, or something of that 
sort, that hung from a branch of the black- 
berry bush just opposite, and wonder what 
was init. It never stirred only when the 
breeze came along and stopped to rock it 
for a few moments; when one day, as I 
was watching and wondering, it burst 
asunder, and you, most beautiful of butter, 
flies, came out”— 

“Yes, yes, I remember that,” interrupted 
the butterfly, forgetting his politeness in 
his impatience. ‘‘ But what has that todo 
with my ever being like a caterpillar?” 

“Like a caterpillar,” muttered the fur- 
coated one, with his mouth full, ‘Ob; 
yes, indeed! Very like!” 

“Have patience,” said the rose, “and 
you shall hear. At the moment you first 
unfolded your wings the grape-vine behind 
me flung out a pretty tendril and caught 
me around the stem.” 

“*Ah, ha! [have you now, Queen of the 


always full of fun); ‘and I shall hold you 
until you tell me what you were thinking 
about.’ i ~ 





‘**T don’t mind telling you at all,’ said L 
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: I was wondering what; that-was that just 


opened and let out a lovely butterfly.’ 

‘** That,’ said the grape-vine (who is ever 
so old, yoatsld, and knows everything 
that is to beknown abouta garden)—‘ that, 


sweetest of sweet wee blossoms, was a 
~ caterpillar's-coffin.’ 


‘**A caterpillar’s coffin?’ repeated I, in 
great surprise. 

“*Yes. When a ¢aterpillar gets tired of 
being a caterpillar it makes for itself a 
coffin; and into that.coffin it goes a cater- 
pillar, and out of it it comes a butterfly. 
Don’t ask me to explain, pinkest of pink 
buds. I can’t, though I’ve seen it done 
over and over again.’ 

*** How funny !’ said I, and slipped away 
from’ the tendril that was holding me. 

‘©You sly little thing,’ said the grape- 
vine. ‘I'll catch you again—seeif I don’t— 
the very next time you’re thinking.’ 

“So, though it may seem absurd and ridic- 


‘ulous to you now, velyet-winged butter- 


fly, you must have once been a caterpillar. 
But I suppose sleeping so long in that 
coffin, as the grape-vine called it (I'd rather 
call ita cradle), bas made you forget all 
about the days you had no wings and 
looked as though you had no legs.’ 

** Well,” said the butterfly, unfolding his 
wings ready for flight, ‘I must say, if all 
the caterpillars in the world had told me I 
had ever belonged to their family I wouldn’t 
have believed them. But, as you say, 
sweet crimson rose, the grape-vine is old 
and knows everything. I think there is 
such a thing as being too old and knowing 
too much. I suppose I must accept bis 
story as the truth. Good-evening,” and 
away he flew, feeling much less pleased 
with himself than he did when he first 
spied the caterpillar. 

“Thank you. You're as clever.as you 
are lovely,” said the caterpillar to the rose, 
as soon as he had gone. 

**Glad you think I’m lovely. Sorry I 
can’t say the same for you,” replied the 
truthful flower. ‘“ You’re not pretty—not 
at all; and really I don’t like the way you 
eat my green leaves. Do stop and wind 
yourself up in your cradle or coffin, or 
whatever it is, and turn into a butterfly as 
s00n as possible. Won’t you?” 

But the caterpillar went on eating. He 
wasn’t réady for his coffin just yet) So the 
rose turned: her back on him and began to 
throw kisses to the slender white lily that 
grew in the next garden and was deeply in 
love with a humming-bird, 





ON THE SEA. 
BY B, P. SHILLABER. 








Ly acity at the Equator, where the sun 
at noon shines directly overhead and all 
thé shadow a man has is what comés from 
his broad-brimmed hat, which falls like a 
yound cloud upon the: ground, the yellow 
fever was very severe, and a great many 
people died of it. Ships that arrived there 
would lose a large part of their crews, and 
one ship from England was so unfortunate 
as to lose all, except a little Scotch cabin- 
boy, about twelve years old, who was very 
sick, but recovered. 

He could not be coaxed to live on board 
of the ship; and so he went on shore, and 
was kept by benevolent people until the 
ship should be supplied with a crew, when 
they thought to put him on board and send 
him home, 

He got 4 hint of their plan; but the idea 
of going on board that ship again was 
horrible to him. He could not agree to the 
plan at all, and, being a shrewd little fellow, 
he was continually contriving some way by 
which he could escape. He said nothing, 
however, like the owl; but kept up a good 
deal of thinking. 

An American vessel came into the place 
about this time, and, having discharged her 
cargo, prepared for her return. In abouta 
fortnight she was ready, and after waiting 
several days for fair wind she spread her 
sails and went to sea. The wind was fresh 
and the sea smooth, and the vessel went on 
very nicély; When she was about four 
days out of port, early one morning, one of 
the sailors came to the captain, holding by 
the arm a sickly little boy. 

“ Halloa ” cried the captain. “ Who have 
you got. there, Jack ?” 

‘Found him down in the run, sir,” said 
Jack. ‘‘ Don’t know how he came there, sir.” 





The captain looked esate at him; but, 
seeing what a poor little chap he was and 


= ae pe eke ie 


my little man?” 


“Got on board bth por le, and. hid. 


away,” was the reply 

“ Why ?” asked the captain. 

“ Because, sir,” said he, bursting into tears, 
“‘they wanted to send me home in the feyer- 
ship ‘Greenock,’ and I couldn’t go. All my 
shipmates on board of her died, sir.” 

‘What is your name?” inquired thé cap- 
tain. 

‘* Donald Stewart, sir,” replied he; ‘and 
Ihave a mother in Glasgow, sir.” 

“Did anybody see you come on board ?” 
asked the captain. 

**No, sir.” 

“Well, then, you stop here in the cabin 
with me, bes good boy, and I’ll take care 
of you.” » 

The boy dropped on one knee and kissed 
the captain’s hand, wetting it with his tears. 
Little Donald was sick and the captain paid 
great attention to him. The mate of the 
vessel was also sick in the cabin, and the 
captain was kept pretty busy. By and by 
the mate grew worse and died, greatly ‘to 
poor little Donald’s grief and terror, for 
death seemed ‘to be following him every- 
where. 

The mate was buried in the sea on a lovely 
day. There was not a breath of air stirring 
and the vessel did not move-in the water at 
all, but lay rolling about like a log. This 
was a severe trial to Donald’s nerves, who 
looked over the side of the vessel, as if he 
were thinking that bis turn might come next. 
For two days the vessel was becalmed, 
aud atthe close of the second day little 
Donald, with a very hopeful face, said to 
the captain: 

‘*Please, sir, they say in Scotland that 
if you stick a knife into the foremast it will 
break up acalm. Shall I, sir?” 

“Indeed!” said the captain, smiling: 
‘Well, Donald, you may; but be careful 
and not stick the knife in too far, because 
you might raise a hurricane,” 

Donald promised to be careful and went 
forward. A few moments afterward he re- 
turned; and ina very short time, sure 
enough, the wind began to blow, just as if 
what he had done had broken the calm, and 
the vessel moved on, arriving at New York 
inafew days. The sailors were much 
pleased with Donald, and told every one 
how he raised a breeze for them when 
becalmed ; and the captain, though he didn’t 
believe this, felt a warm attachment for the 
little fellow. 

He was going to Liverpool in his vessel the 
next voyage, and so he took Donald to his 
home, to stay with him till he should be 
ready. Inthe meantime the “Greenock” re. 
turned to England, with a new crew, who 
reported all the first crew dead; and 
Donald’s mother, who wasa widow, was 
terribly grieved at the loss of her little son. 

In about a month after this the American 
brig “ Hesper,” Capt. Simpson, was reported 
at Liverpool, and the good captain, taking 
tickets for himself and Donald ina steam- 
car, set out for Glasgow. It was something 
ofalong ride; but they at last reached it, and 
Donald and his friend, the eaptain, went at 
once to the widow’s. 

The door was closed, and the captain 
gave a loud knock, putting Donald behind 
him. A pleasant-looking lady opened the 
door and asked. the stranger in. 

‘* Are youthe mother of: little’ Donald 
Stewart,.of the ‘Greenock’ ?” he 

‘*L am sir,” replied-she, sad 
was. But he died abroad.” 

“T knew him, madam,” said the captain- 
‘*But I didn’t know he was dead. He 
wasn’t: when I saw him last” 

“Tell me, sir,” cried she, almost roe 
ly, “when did yousée*him?” 

“Why,” said ‘he; with a,choking in his 
throat, “I saw him—two.days—I mean two 
months ago. Hang it, madam, I can’t hold 
out any longer. Here, Donald, tell your 


; “or I 


” And the darted | out from | 
orien captain, an s clasped in his 
mother’s arms.: 


That widow's seus was the happiest in 
Glasgow, and the captain felt that it was 
one of the grandest moments of his life. 
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Selections. 
A FREAK OF THE LANGUAGE. 


BY B. B, DEARBORE, 


From ocean ocean's briney waste the sea-bred ch 
ear ogee er ae a cries 


The burly ox, oppressed wi cough, 
Blekes ‘bls hot thirst — a — cooling 


The rustic, resting from his brigh 
The tee” fruit plucks from iehiy Iedoned 


The housewife chatters on, although 
The light cake rises from the kneaded dough. 
The churl, more rude, bewails a pathway 


And chants « constant growl that times aro 
tough. 


HARD D PUSHED. 


Henx is a nut for the boys to crack 
who think ministers are went oan “sible, 
—— in the e 

here. It is only fair 
for the boys to take their turn at question- 
ing, and the Ts may ns oh fairly 


Lake Erie, 
the lake steamers, and, seeing a small 
at the wheel, steering the boat, wacaeel 
him as follows: 

‘*My son, you ory alo hoc boy 
to steer so large 

‘Yes, sir. iF Paubpuemodins tens éxts, 


UB you think you understand your 
business, my son ?”’ 
“Yes, sir; I think I do.” 
Can you box the compass?” 
“ Yes, sir. 
“Let me hear you box it.” 
Bo boxes the compass. 
ell, really, you can do it! Let me 
hear you "pox it backward.” 
Bo boxes it backward. 
declare, my son, you do seem to 
ubtteretend your ness.” 
The boy now took his turn question 


. Pray, sir, what may be a business ?” 
“T am'a minister of the ospel.” 

“Do you understand your business ?” 
‘*T think I do, my son.” 

“Gan yousey the Lord’s Prayer?” 
“Yes, 


Clery i repeats the Lord’s Pra 

e "8 er. 
“Well, really, you do know Fir Now 
say it Seabee 

Clergyman says he cannot do it. 

You can’t it, eh? Now, you see 
I understand my business @ great d 
a than you do yours.” o a 

ergyman acknowledged himse aten 
and retired. 


EE 
A TOO GALLANT CONDUCTOR. 


Conpuctor’ B——.is always very 
Indies; particular! iy wo provided. hey ‘are c 
P — P are 

young and han 

on thou ime a a hg ation scart 

was ‘‘ to ni 

with care.” An extra seat was turned over 
on the my side of the car, and ‘the 
conductor took a seat by her side, to do the 
agreeble nn ee et. Miss C—— on the 
train ~-- ty ntly, as matters were 
going along 
shirt-sleeves half 
seat in front, which the conductor had 
unlocked and turned over for the benefit 
of the parties more immediately concerned. 
Mr. B—— spoke up : “Go away 
from here!” But the old man a ata , 
Conductor says, still more sharp ~y £ 
ewe. or I'll make you!” But still no go, 

e a vacant, provoking smile sat upon 
the face of the intruder. Whereupon 
Conductor B—— grasped ~ old farmer by 


nape of 4 1b; neck; ths ot te 


y. 
conduton, cl 
= Pai is my father.” 
| en since Conductor B—— always asks 


young ladies if they are traveling alone. 
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Habit Gu red. 
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CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved a 29 per- 
SANFORD'S RADIOAL OURE, 
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Local, it fs applied to the nasaj 
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iiatt ons and counterfeits. pce ome: everywhere, 
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FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETO, 


BOYNTON’S FURNAGES, 


Rs ee 
joints: are gas-tight. powerful, , and economical, 
Boynton’s 1875, Baltimore Fire-place 





has power and brilliancy than any Heater 

ever sold. 

Our Favorite { Blevated Oven Hot Closet 

Standard {Bey <r teciam werseomn 

Princess § mat-top RANGE. 

Hew Cabinet { Portable Hot Closet RANGE. 
Are specially adapted for family use; —— 


workers; give 
Deeks a — STOVES in 
ing, ani ae great varieties, 


"RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &co., 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Bend for Circulars. 


SANFORD'S {'Wexsinvre HEATER, 


wees on ye 
nience, durability and style. : 


STAG'S HEAD {S¥évan"™} RANGE, 


wiiseutes spk tease 


SWEET, HOME, PORTABLE RANGE, 


- illuminated Base< 
Beacon wigne, eer 


~ clinkers removed by simply shaking grate. No 


SANFORD S MAMMOTH HEATERS 
THE HE. NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water St. New York. 
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CUNARD COOK. 
BELMONT RANGE. 
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CULVER'S&SIMONDS 


Hot Water and HOT AIR FURNACES, Bleva 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS~ 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 


SO CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches using our furnaces are those 


.| Of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 





Be Sure to ‘Send 


for Circulars before 
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LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all Kinds. 


EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y,. 
A - — 
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Susurance, 


INSURANCE NOTES, 


Mr. ‘Proms’ ’S. Omi’ presented an 
essay to the Underwriters, recently: in-con- 
vention in Chicago, on the bighly-interest- 
ing subject of ‘‘Morals and: Moral Hazard 
as Related to Underwriting.” According 
to Mr. Chard's definition, ‘‘ Moral Hazard” 
means the risk the insurer runs. of bad 
faith on the part of the policyholder. Mr. 
Chatd dittem pte to.sbow that, n0twithstand- 
ing the . introduction. .of. .improyed .. fire 
extinguishing appliances..of every. kind 
and ab increase in mars of fire preyen- 
tion, instirance companies, even after in- 
creasing their rates nearly ‘one-third, are 
making. less money than they.did fourteen 
years ago. Making due allowance for 
increase of population, the growth and 
enhanced hazards. of our .manufacturing 
industries and the increase of fires from 
that @irection, and also charging up to 
pyromaniacs and fire-bugs the losses they 
occasion, it still remains true that under-. 
writers are paying $10,000,000 or $15, 000,- 
000..per annum. for, that. moral. hazard 
which is.simply. the. dishonesty of policy- 
holders, whose property was. not. burned 
without theirprivity. This is a moderate 
estimate; but it is an addéd proof of the 
treniendous Cost to the honest part of the 
community of the dishonest part of it in 
only one branch of business: 





—The Evening Mail.recently made the fol- 
lowing very sensible remarks’ on the genera! 
igworance::among policyholders of the 
nature ofthe contract they mike with the 
issuers of policies: 


“ The complaint is very general that the 
conditions of 2, policy are never ~under- 
stood... But. business men who.put their 
own signature to a contract are very apt 
to understand what they are signing, or, if 
they do not, are not accustomed to plead 
ignorance when the contract is enforced, 
And it does seem no more than fair that a 
plain contract. for indemnity,should.not be 
so hedged with provisos asi to be anything 
but whatit reads; and that whatever it is 
necessary for the insured to do to perform 
his part of the contract he should promise 
to.d9 unequivocally and over his own sig- 
nafure. 

“A policy starts out, as one now lying 
before’ ms. does, “ Whereas hath 
naid the sum of dollars, for insuring 
azainst loss or damage by fire . and 
afterward in small type put in 1 statement, 
which it is difficult to find, that this 
insurance shall not) take effect till the 
premium is paid. Hete, at first, isa state- 
ment. of What is not ip fifty out-of a 
handred cases a fact, and afterward an 
attempt to hedge against its effect. If the. 
company or its agent intends to give credit. 
toa customer, it'should, as it has finally to 
da, take the consequences, and it should 
free its contracts from the absurd contra- 
diction in terms.” 











—<Mr, Chapman; imp eiptchdout of insur- 
ance, recently stated, when asked if there 
were not a good many unauthorized agents 
doing business in this city, that there wasa 
law passed last winter which authorized 
any individual or corporation interested in 
insurance matters to ey ceceare 
doing business illegaliy; in the event of 
conviction, the penalty attached is $500 
fine. But few convictions have been made, 
however; for whenever the attention of 
the attorney-general of the state has been 
called to a case, as a rule, he has referred 
it to the district attorney of the county 
where the alleged offense has been commit- 
ted. The district attorneys generally have 
been lax in prosecuting, aud so the cases 
were let drop. The Board of Underwriters, 
however,’ Gan at any time prosecute, as 
they are parties interested in the eyes of 
the law; but, as an.initiatory step to the 
prosecution, the complainant must furnish 
bonds for the costs of the suit in thé event 
of his failure to convict. 


—The sixth National Insurance Conyen- 


tion, Which was in sessionin New York," 


recently, was @ most. important gathering 
of prominent men connected with the 
business of insurance from all sections of 
the Union... At the meeting on Wednesday 
James G. Batterson, president of the Trav- 
elers’ Life Insurance Company, of Hart 
ford, Conn., said, in response to an address 
read by Mr. Finch, of Ind.: 

‘*I believe that every sound, well-man- 
aged, responsible company in thie country 


desires on your part the.most careful and 
i most rigid supervision possible. There 
) pS posting which any honest or honorable. 
pany desires to keep from you or from 

the eublic ; and in the main_I think you 
will bear me witness that the reports made 
to.you annually are absolutely. truthful 
statements.of their. business. ° indict- 
- Presented against us is not wersunted 

the facts.” 


—Self-preservation is the first lew of our 
nature; butit isa law which we ignorantly 
and constantly disregard in laying our }ife | 


ditions of life prevailing among our neigh- 
bors. We ‘roll up our eyes ‘and. stand’ 
aghast when contemplating the horrors of 
war; yet the mortality of(war is trifling as 
compared with the mortality of prevent. 
able. disease, . England. in, twenty-two 
years of continuous war lost’ 79,700 lives. 
in one year of cholera she lost 144,866 
lives. . We look idly on and see our pepula- 
tion decimated by an infant mortality so 
great that iis like among calves and colts 
would appall the farmer and set the whole 
commonity energetically at work to dis- 
cover a remedy.—Allantic Monthly. 


—The London Insurance Gasetie says 
the fire season has commenced in Russia. 
The statistics for last year give a loss by 
fire of 60,000,000 ‘roubles, and ‘several of 
the insurance companies. haye lately... been 
unable to declare more than nominal divi- 
dends. The railway companies are one of 
the greatest causes of fire,.and they con. 
tioue to neglect the warnings and even the 
threats of the minister of roads and ways. 
Certain directions published by Admiral 
Possiett last year have remained a dead 
letter. 
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32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


39 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 
| RICHARD A McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruapt, Secretary. 





W. , O. Banriztt, Actuary, 


and health at the mercy. of the foul con; 


usurance 


| Equitable | 


LIFE ASSURANCE. SOCIETY, 
_ 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

" Cash Assets... . 

' Annual Income, .,.; 

_ Surplus. wind “sé oaree 
ALL PREMIUMS sep tmest CASH, — 
ALL LOSSES ARE PAID IN CASH, 

NO NOTES ARE TAKEN. 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Insurance 
Laws of ‘the State of New 
York, furnishing a Security 
of sreat value to those who. 
are depending upon their 
insurance. policies for the 
ultimate support of their 
families. 

THE BUSINESS is conduct- 
ed- on the mutual plan, by 
which the profits enure to 
the benefit of the policyhold- 
ers and are annually di- 
vided anvong them. 

During the year 1874 this 
Society returned four mil- 
lion eight hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars to 
policyholders and their 
families, in dividends, 
death claims, etc. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ.- WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW. WM. 'T. BLODGET®, 
JOHN AUGHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN BE. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL. JAMES M, BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, | 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE OCUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED, GEORGEG. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BENJ,F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., 


$28,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 


ALANSON TRASK, | JOHNJ.MoCOOK. 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PREsipsnz. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWS, SzcRetaxr. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 
No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


‘6+ So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A STRONG a COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
swrance for a MINI- 
MUM Premium, 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 60., 
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\ ATLANTIC" 
MUTUAL INSURANCE ~ COMPANY. 


Naw YorK, His 1875. 
‘The Trustees, in conformity to | Charter of the Com~ 
pany, submit the following of its affairs on 
shen Aine 1874: ’ 
received on Marine Risks frot 
paar olieles not see ™ 
juary, 1874... hewn « eeereeee eeeeeee Phew eeses eens 9,488,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ‘io aaa 


No Policies have been issu 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks “a disconnested 


Sates and State of ork 
ek. City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $9,931,060 00 


Loans Vv Stocks 
Real Estate stave and Bonde rand Morus 7 er bun oo 


the Company, mated at.............. 
um Notes and Bills Receivable...... 


Rene eee  eeeeeeseeceseeseeressese 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Jegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease,. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment ofinterest and redemption will be in gold, 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1871, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next, 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
ENNIS, CHAR Sb. BURDETT, 


NCIS 8: 


DA E. ROBERT L. ART. 
Barve 4 y EXANDERV. BARR 
ar $. D. LEVERICH, 


JOSIAEL 0. LOW 
DODGE, ‘ADOLPH E 
jos ee Geen Semas ws és, 
Einar, TM eh 
ILLIAM H. WEBB, W Comets 
3D soMD Prien 
. H. B. MOORB, —_ 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus . « 1,292,548 41 

Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of , 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


§. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
lL W. MEECH, Actuary. 
BE. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 LaSalle&t., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the the Company is transacted. 





Cash Capital... atx tt 
Total Assets, July ist, 1975. 
Total Linbilities, July 

geeBiid cc Bio Ai.< i. ** @:316,589 70 


Surplus, being security 





tional to Pe. ete 
Fond......... bab ve 1.470.846 55 
some v, vasiiviaal sbendiaky 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President- 
J. ¥. CRANK, 
WwW. , Actiary, 
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WIGKERBOGKER. 


Noun ANCE COMPANY 
. 239 
A. NICHOLS. Wie Mo: Xn =. 


on 1, 1876... eareece eeneeereeeeee 


-1:$%,640,280 62 


Suarplus...... icin’ gi 3 Meet -autithntes Bal <> de ancace snnscanednece seats »»»-.5,408,0423 86) 
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~ HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875, 


r Un aid 
et Sur us 


Total Assets - - °° 


Cash Ca al 
Reserve er 3 e-Insur ane r-) 
Pp 


osses and Dividends - 


wide ot ya oo eggs 


$5,754,214 85 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


in Banks................ 


‘Ca ee oe ee oe ee ane i egoccaanes: 00 coed: Chit MRM a dein Rial dlabat sebibind oabGed 
Bonds and Mortaages, being tirst lien on Real Hstate, worth WS500,000°..."""""." cette tes a 
United States Stocks ‘market, VAIDE). ..ccccccccccceccecess 


Bank 

ee and City Bonds, 
sane on ist July 

nverest pry, ist 





Cee eres ewes eee sees ewe seesesereseereseestoees 


Perrrrr rer eeriir tree ferrite rit ti rir) 


able oon demana ‘Giiarket value OF Securities’ $4ié,462.50). 


et aweereen teeeeresett tt Fees seereeesesseeseeesseeesees 


a ee ee reer en eeeeeeeeee tees eeeeeesehe SHORES taeee 


HAS OE HEPES. FO Hee wwe nner ae as eee esses eses eases errarenaseseseenesnss 





Ho AIRING ARE BLT $5,754,214 85 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 13TH, 1876. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital ?, S98 31,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16. BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B. D. 


DIREC TORS: 


EG. T. HOPE, President. 
#. H. LAMPORT, nn ee 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BA 

BENJ. G. ARNOLD, WRENCE ¢TURNURR 
8. B. PEN ENDEN © Ay RUs Col iss. 
WM. H. SWAN. 


. BLL 
HENRY C. BOWEN. 7B M. TE 
ROU "Aan GL APN 


WM, H. CART Ely *HENR 
. JOHN PAIN 


Wat Mo RICH ARDS. HUBERT H MecURDY 
J D, ie sy RLE, 


Sout : Dist aes 


a ‘ee 


rad pig KS eeheary agency n Pied 4g 
Sa BREE geseer rut bss 


ST. PAUL 


EIRE AND MARINE 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
‘Cash-Capital - - - = = $400,000.00 
‘Cash Surplus - - - - + 482,816.48 


‘Total Cash’ Assets, . July 
1st} 1875. - - = = = $882,816.48 





This COmpany commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, With $76,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
apid and the indempity offered by it unsurpassed. 

J. C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 





Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE - 


TRAVELERS |= 





ESTABLISHED A. D. i ; 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
has 5 paid Bi #1 cob a atetaends to, ds to Poliy-Holders; 


has a ee ar FY Assets hr every $10) Liae 
Its ratioof Expenses to Receipts in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. . 





THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES THIS 
Cae APs. oe 


DIRECTORS. 
HENRY STOKES. 


waa SCHELL, 
D. HENRY GHT, Exe RWOOD, 
fay ‘ai | « WA HUNTER, 


zur 





. 1, HALSEY, 
eee get | ux D, Russ, 
‘AN ZAND? LANE, 
sont, re | Roos E. YEATMAN, 
TANS St. St Louis, 
J  aerere wamgnony icago, 
Wi. A. SEAVER, NvK. MASTON, i 
R. C, FELLOW 
EDMUND Co¥sIN Sane NAYLO 
Sere Gaue Enlsgetnte 
JAMES STOKES, JR., J WATSON, 
AT 
é G i 8 2 W. K. HINMAN. 
PRESIDENT, ENT, 
i, | HENRY STOKES, AY WEMPLE, 
ECRET. 
J.T HALSEY 8, “¢ “STEBBINS. 


H: B: STOKES, *} Assistant Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 
Noe. S61, Bet. G2ht Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY ee 


ORSAIRG ALA RE is 


and LIBERALITY TO NOGAG Man Aoki 
All forms ofthe mnt Rodiramnt Bet tient 
JOHN E. DE WIT‘, President, 
WHITING, Actuary. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 





CHAS. E 


Charles § Sumner | 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


- $3.7 0, 


HENRY Ci BOWEN, Publisher, 
"981 Broadway, 'N. ¥. city, 








THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY ” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be swr- 
passed by any other form of policy. 





All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plens and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to. “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other. Companies do not begin 


“to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 


thereon. 


ee 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years; offérs»the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
oo. ». WHLLIAM H, BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 































































































































































Farm and Garden, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
HOW TO SOW AND TAKECARE OF THEM, 


APTS of the New York Zimes 
8 

“Tiny seeds, like those of petunia, Jobelia, 
ete., are often not able to germinate because 
they are planted at too great a depth—in fact, 
they hardly need any covering; and ‘the best 
way to sow them is to mix thera with a table- 
spoonful of sand and then sprinkle the mix- 


ture Over the prepared soll, pressing it in 


lightly with the fifigefs, Afi old rule for plant- [ 


ing seeds is to cover them according to the 
diameter of each seed. Yet this hardly holds 
good with such seeds as troprolums and sweet 
pea, as the former should be planted an toch 
in depth and the latter at least three inches. 
Seeds of the cypress vine and Canna (Indian 
shot) will not sprout unless boiling water is 
poured upon them and they are allowed to 
remain in it until they are nearly cool, and 
then they can be planted atonce. The soil 
should not be very moist when the seeds are 
sown, nor should it be kept too wet before the 
young shoots appear, because if too damp it 
will cake around the’seeds, excluding the air 
and preventing germination ; for the presence: 
of oxygen is needful to make a seed swell and 
grow. Some care is, therefore, essentigl to keep 
the soi) at the right degree of moisture. If 
the seeds are very small, they..will.-be.Mable-to 
be washed down into the earth by heavy water 
ings. Therefore, it is a good plan to lay a 
piece of old cotton or flannel over the top of 
the boxes or pots; sand) this wilh keep «the 
kround moist, apd the needful quantity of 
water can be poured on top of it and filter 
through it upon the seeds. But a pane of 
glass put over the box is still better for this 
purpose. And one thickness of newspaper can 
be laid over. the. soil and kept wet... Annuals 
éan never. be seen in their fullest perfection 
tunless they are transplanted singly, for each 
plant should-stand alone to display its beauty 
and many kinds require considerable space to 
extend their branches. If this necessity—is 
not attended to, they are, indeed, ‘weedy 
things,’ and grow upin a straggling way, with 
imperfect, shabby flowers. Asters, baleams, 
Stocks, candytuft, ete., should be placed from 
“ten to twelve inches apart whén transplanted | 
“Into the beds where they will fldwer. Petunias, 
thunbergias, sweet alyssum, and migoonette 
will often measare from two to three feet 
across, if one plant is allowed so much space, 
Heddiwigii pinks and all the China pinks 
must be transplanted, to bloom in beauty, in 
August and September; and when a foot.of 
ground is given to each plant they will pro- 
duce a most charming effect. The zinnia, 
whose beauty has been wonderfully increased 
by the careful culture of the florists, needs at 
least two feet of ground to show itself in per- 
fection. A hedge of zinnias*will make a fine 
background fora flower-garden, and the plants 
should be set at equal distances, giving plenty 
ofroom, This plant is not seen to advantage 
in mixed borders, for its habit is too enarse te 
mix well with other flowers. The practice of 
hedging in a garden with some brilliant 
flowers is rapidly growing in favor and sweet 
péa is particularly adapted for the purpose. 
It should be planted as soon asthe ground 
ean be worked to advantage and the clods 
of earth pulverized. Make a trench three 
inches in depth and plant the peas. Four 
or five inches from that make another, and 
plant in the same way, raking dirt smoothly 
over them. Now put pea-brush between the 
tows, and it will be ready to support them as 
soon as they begin torun. If pea-brush is not 
easily obtained, drive strips of lath at the cor- 
ners and at intervals of three feet, alternating 
the strips on each side, and twisting coarse 
twine along them every five or six inches. 
This will make astrong support add alsoa 
pleasing one, as the vines will nearly conceal 
it. A hedge of French marigolds is also an 
attractive feature ina garden. Set the plants 
ten or twelve inches apart and clip off the side 
branches. A hedge sbould be planted sepa- 
rately from the garden-beds, and have a walk 
at least three feet in width between it and 
them ; and it should not be planted on the side 
nearest to the house. All flowering plants 
should be set out with an eye to their size. 
Low-growing plants alwaye should have the 
front parts of the beds, and other plants can be 
graduated back regularly; but, when space 
will permit it, it is a much better plan to give 
each variety of flower a separate bed, and the 
different lines will mingle in charming confu- 
sion. Phlox Drammondii never looks half as 
pretty when with asters and balsams, etc.; 
but in a bed by itself it makes a beautiful show 
and almost rivals a bed of verbenas in the va- 


tiety of ite shades and brilliant hues, And,., 
while writing upon annuals, we must not for-— 


get to mention the everlastings, whose bright 
flowers will add so much to winter vases. It 
is desirable to sow them either in boxes, 


— or garden-beds, and when large enough 
transplant into a bed by themselves ; and, as 
their flowers should all be gathered as soon as 
the budsare just ready to open, they can be 
les, 





ofa garden. The different varieties of Hell- 
chrysum, Xeranthemum, and Helipterum are 
the best for winter flowers. They are all half- 
hardy annuals, of a coarse, branching habits 
and will grow well in any common garden- 
soil,” 


SNOW AVALANCHES IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

A Nevapa paper, speaking of the avalanches 
ofsnow which have been so destructive of life 
and property this winter, says: ‘*The purely 
sliding avalanches, or snow-slides, are such as 
occur in dry or merely moist snow; while the 
rolling avalanches take place when the snow 
is wet or sufficiently moist to form into balls 
by rolling. ‘The*avalanchesthat occurred in 
Virginia City were of the genuine rolling de- 
scription—the kind most dreaded and most 
destractive in the valleys of the Alps. A very 
small beginning; when the snow is in the 
proper condition, may end in «@ destructive 
avalanche. A ball of snow uo larger than a 
man’s head, started high up on the side of 
Mount Davidson, might have swept several 
houses at the foot of the mountains, The 
 fearfal force of the avalanche was shown, here 
when one broke intoa house and killed two 
men; and another demolished two houses and 
buried five.persons,who were rescued with 
much diffictiity: A farther illustration of the 
terrible force and destructive powers of the 
avalanche is to be found in the fact that 
twenty-eight Chinamen were.killed by one 
that fell near Genoa. As we Have said, a small 
ball of snow started high up on the slope of 
Mount Davidson would result ins genuine 
avalanche, In rolling a distance of fifty yards 
in the moist snow, the small ball of*snow 
would become four or five feet in diameter, 
when it would burst, and each piece of it 
would an instant after form a ball of large 
size.. These in turn would explode as soon as 
they bad acqaired a certain weight and veloc- 
ity; and a moment after there would be hun- 
dreds and thousands of these balls in motion, 
all bounding down the steep’side of the moun- 
tain. While hundreds of these are exploding 
or just forming, other hdndredsare of full size 
and are picking up rocks, dirt, and all manner 
of rubbish, which becomes inyolved in the 
grand downward rash. ‘Toward the lower 
part of their course the balls become so nu- 
merous that they bound and clash together so 
often that they are broken before they acquire 
any great size, and the whole avalanche is then 
a plunging, sliding mass of snow. The ava- 
lanche which knocked two houses to pieces 
and buried five persons started but a few bun- 
dred yards above where the bouses stood. It 
started: at a buoch of rocks which projected 
fifteen or twenty feet above the general surface 
of the slope of the mountain. On these rocks 
the snow had fallen and accumulated to the 
depth cf about three feet, hanging in places as 
snow is seen to do on the eaves of a house, 
From one of these rocks fell a bunch of snow 
which began to roll down the hill, and the re- 
sult was a destructive avalanche. Deubtiess 
the avalanche which killed two men started in 
much the same way. 


SAN FRANCISCO VEGETABLE AND 
FRUIT MARKETS, 


Ir any one wishes to get an adequate idea 
of the wonderful variety of the productions 
of this country and this climate, let him rise 
at 8 o’clockin the morning and visit the 
wholesale markets of this city. The loaded 
teams begin to come in about that.hour from 
the neighboring country, and from that hour 
to six it isa very busy place. We reached the 
Italian vegetable market at 4o’clock. It was a 
remarkable scene. ‘There were cartloads upon 
cartloads of turnips and beets, onions and 
cabbages, cauliflowers and potatoes, beans, 
peas, and lettuce of excellent growth and 
quality—every vegetable, in fact, that the pal- 
ate can crave. The teams drive under open 
sheds and unload; From this great distriba- 
ting point for this class.of produce the sup- 
plies go owt to all the local retail markets of 
the city, and to many inland mountain towns, 
beyond the reach of this garden cultivation. 
Chinese flocked around the loaded carts to 
make purchases, which they packed into 
large beskets, holding two bushels or more. 
Two of these baskets, crowded full and 
enormously heavy, were suspended on a pole, 
one at eath end, and-slung over the shoulders, 
Under this great load, enough apparently for 
two or three ordinary men, they trudged off to 
varions parts. of the city, chiefly, perhaps, to 
the Chinese quarter. 











Then-came the fruit market, located near 
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freshness, just.from the trees, Bes of grapes, 
and plums, cone Doerss oe wealth tke 
allthe common ffuits that grow 
almost infinite variety. Each of these great 
markets constitates the cbief distributing 
point for that particolar produce, and from 
this central point it goes out'to the local and 
retail markets throughout the city. 
Now the peculiar feature of this wholésalé 
market system is that it continues very much 
the same throughout the whole year. The 
vegetable market of January is essentially the 
same, with all its infinite variety of articles, 
as the vegetable market of July. The climate 
is as mild, they say, all through the winter as 
it is now, and vegetation continues as actively 
at all seasons asitisnow. July and August 
are called the roughest months.” An overcoat 
is required now every day, especially at night, 
and has been evér since*we arriYéd here. In- 
deed, ‘we required an overcoat to visit the 
market where all these semi-tropical fruits and 
vegetables were coming in. ' It is a truly won- 
derfal country and climate. 
RN 


HIGH LAKES, 


Laxe Harxnzss, Plumas County, California, 
has an altitude of 7,330 feet. 

In Clear Creek County, Colorado, are two 
beautifal little lakes, each of about a mile in 
circumference, very deep; and the water, of 
dark bluish green, is extremely cold. There 
is no apparent source of supply, as the lakes 
are surrounded by high mountain walls of 
granite blocks, piled in magnificent confusion 
and quite heavily timbered. They are at an 
altitude of at least 9,000 feet and are the 
source of the famous Clear Creek Canyon 
stream. 

About six miles south of these lakes, and at 
an altitude of fully 10,000 feet, just above the 
timber line, is situated Chicago Lake, now 
widely known as the seeve of Bierstadt’s 
Storm in the Rocky Monuntains.”? It is a 
most picturésque sheet of clear, limpid water ; 
but appears at alittle distamce to be almost 
black, owing to its»great-depth. The water is 
intensely.cold, but.contains.an abupdance of 
trout. The lake is about.a half mile in diame- 
ter, and at the upper.or northwest side a 
perpetual bank of Ice and snow creeps down 
to the water’s edge, Onthe south an impos- 
ing wall of smooth granite towers almost ver- 
tically to the hight of 2,000 feet; while on the 
west there are series of majestic terraces, like 
huge steps, 300 to 400 feet high. The north 
wall slopes away atan angle of about 45°; and 
to the south and east there is an easy, gradua) 
slope down into Chicago Canyon. This lake 
would appear to have been the crater of some 
yoleano; yet there are no traces of any vol- 
canic action. 

There are hundreds of lakes in the Rocky 
Mountains. Prominent among them are the 
Twin Lakes, altitude 8,700 feet ; Sam Cristobel 
and Lake Mary, in the San Juan County (some- 
what higher); and Grand Lake, in Middle Park. 
There are many smaller lakes in the region of 
the timber line, varying in elevation from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet. These lakes are all along 
the snowy region—in the National, Elk, 
Saguache, San Miguel, Uncompahgre, Sangre 
de Christo, and other ranges. In the National 
Range, which, according to Professor Hayden, 
“is by far the largest and grandest in the 
United States,’’ there are several considerable 
lakes above 9,100 feet and many smaller ones 
from 10,000 to more than 123,000 feet above the 
sea-level. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


HOW TO RAISE THE CARNATION. 

Edgar Sanders, a Chicago florist, says: 

“ Their culture is certainly of the simplest, 
or, at least, as practiced by the-florists, looks 
80, which consists of propagating as many as 
are,wanted, during winter, from little side- 
shoots, which root readily in sand in the‘cut- 
-ting-bed. Just as soon in the spring asthe 
ground becomes at all warm (they will stand 
some cold) these plants aré set out in 
the open ground, in rows about a foot or fifteen 
inches apart, where they require no other atten- 
tion till the fall, except it may be pinching 
_back once. or twice and kept free from weeds. 
Early in September, or say before frost, these 
plants will have grown into goodly sized 
bushes, all more or less giving signs of flower- 
ing at every joint. ‘These are carefully taken 
up ‘dénépotted into 5th or 6th pots, or at once 
transplanted into the benches of the green- 


house. The eb secure quan- 
tities of bloom; | bow room is at 
all an object, the are managed, by 


changing to suit room in the greenhouse. ‘If 
rightly managed, they,should be in flower at or 





‘ 


near time of removal, andif carefully watered 





Fruit, indeed 
when you can a | iz 
were baskets” : 


neighboring valleys, in vast quantities and tn |. 





THE SUNFLOWER AS 4, PREVENTIVE OF FEVERS. 
We continue te se ‘mention made 
of the virtues of ers as preventives of 
bilious fever, chipreants Saver, ete. ‘A cor- 
respondent of 

from a place in Al 
peculiarly subject to fev 
his experience in the 
single instance where he" 
around his negro cabins did 
suffer from. fevers, while his” 






‘ d fevers, 
hemoet having planted any of the sunflowers 
‘around bis own dwelling, which, in his 
opinion, accounted for the difference in the re- 
sults. We trustthat next spring New Orleans 
may be surrounded by a cordon of sunflowers, 
that they may be scattered through every 
garden and cover every vacant lot in the city. 
Who knows but they may prevent yellow 
fever also?” The correspondent of the Soil of 
the South says: 

My opinion is that the sunflower in its 
rank growth absorbs the very elements in the 
atmosphere that produce fever, or chill and 
fever, and what is the life of the sunflower is 
highly obnoxious to the health of the human 
family. Nor do I believe that a man could 
ever have a chill who would sleep in a bed 
of rank sunflowers. This, too, seems to be no 
new theory, as Lieut. Maury states that his 
gardener, a Frenchman, informed him that 
their sanitary influence had been long known 
in France,” 


THE ABSORPTION OF AMMONIA BY PLANTS, 


Tt has been generally believed that the am- 
monia present in the atmosphere (proceed- 
ing from animal. and vegetable decom position, 
ete.) might be direetly absorbed by the leaves 
of plants, and might thus furnish them with 
nitrogenous aliment. M. Schoesing, in a note 
to the French Academy of Science, claims to 
have demonstrated, experimentally, for, the 
first time that this isactually the case. His 
experiment consisted in cultivating two plants 
of the same species under conditions exactly 
similar, except that one of them was allowed 
to develop its foliage in an atmosphere ner. 
yaded with ammoniacal vapors and the other 
in an atmosphere free from such vapors. 
Analysis subsequently proved that every part 
of the former plant was “ richer’’ than the cor- 
responding part of the latter—the “enrich- 
ment” of the leayes having extended to the 
stem and root, The significance of the exper- 
iment is apparently not the proof that plants 
do obtain nitrogen and ammonia; but the proof 
that they absorb it directly through their 
leaves. But they may and ‘probably d6 also 
absorb it through their roots, when it is 
washed from the atmosphere by descending 
Tains and presented to the plants in the soil as 
aqua ammonia, The experiment above does 
not disprove this and a similar direct experi- 
ment on the roots of growing plants would 
undoubtedly demonstrate it, 


ALMOND CULTURE IN SANTA BARBARA. 

Mr. Olmsted, of Carpenteria, has finished 
pieking his crop of Almonds. He will have 
from his orchard this season over five tons of 
the Languedoe or Soft-shell Almonds. Mr. 
Olmsted’s orchard is only four years old, and, 
of course, is not yet in full bearing. His 
trees bore a few nuts when two years old. 
The third year the average yield to the tree 
was about. five pounds... Two rows ithe 
orchard, covering ground equivalent ‘ 
acres, that received great care in plant 
special culture, produced 2,000 pounds of dried 
Almonds. This yield, at the wholésile’San 
Francisco market »price, for, the Softshell 
Almond, will give. Mr. Olmsted about $230’ 
per acre, after paying all expenses of the 
year’s culture, gathering, sacking, and mar- 
keting. One reason of Mr. Olmsted’ 
in the cultivation of the Almond is the fact 
that he Keeps the ground clear, ivates: 
nothing between the trees, nor allowing weeds: 
te grow up to rob them.. Thorough; cultiva- 
tion is required for the Almond and the trees 
should be at least twenty feet apart each way. 


CAMPHOR IN FORMOSA. ” 


As the gigantic laurels from which the cam- 
phor is obtained are found only’on the moun- 
tains, in the possession of the aborigines, 
acquisition of a constant supply is somew 
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and on the part of China to defend. 


THE EARLY NORMANDY PLUM. 
Says The American Garden? :“ A new plum 


bearing this name has been originated in 
France, The early whieh it ripens 
may render it worth in this. coun 
try. It is thus deseri + Tree'a very vigorous 
grower, with long somewhat diverg- 


ent. Fruit large or very large, as large ss 
a Green Gage, divided om one side by 0 
very slight furrow. Skin fine, transparent ; 
separating readily from the fruit when 
ripe; of s clear purple. color on. the 
sunny side and light fiesh-colored. on. the 
shady side,. covered with a t° blaish 
bloom. Fiesh fine and melting; of a greenish 
color; somewhat firm; filled with a very 
abundant, sugary, refreshing juice, BR ripens 
from the middle to the end of July, and this, 
together with its 
and good qu ; 
have no large plum of ¢ 
which ripens.so early,” 








OF LUMBER. 
Wm. Squirés, of Néstocton, in writing to 
Hon. A..J. Dnfur, Centennial ,Commissioner 
for Oregon, tn relation to an exhibition of 
lumber at.the. Exposition,..says;.“ Tecan fur- 
nish you st Tillamook Bay one fir. plank, 12 
feet wide, 100 feet long; one sprucé plank, 8 
feet wide, 100. fet long;:one: cedar.plank, 7 
feet wide, 100 feet long; one larch, plank, 7 
feet wide, 100 feet long; one hemlock plenk, 
5 feet wide, 100 feet long.” Mr, Squires 
states that he can get much larger plank if 
transportation can be supplied. He can also 
supply planks of like proportions of chittim 
and other hard woods. 


THE FLORIDA CEDAR. 

Active efforts are being made to acclimatize 
the Florida Cedar (Juniperis Virginiana) in Ba- 
varia, Ite wood is superior to all other kinds 
of cedar and is in great demand in the manu- 
factare of lead-pencils, As this industry is 
pa a 8 nen err 

striving to secure a home supply of the 
matetlal so sestary to ‘theif operations. 


Sate have been sown in the royal forest and 
about 5,000 voung plants haye been grownon 
one privete estate. Thecultivation of the'tree 
is also being attempted in other parts of Ger- 
many. 

————ESE 
RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


A VERY simple thermometer has been sug- 
gested by, A. daksch, of Bohemia, after the 
following plan: An ounce bottle is to be two- 
thirds filled with glycerine of any desired 
color and placed in a freezing mixture of sal- 
ammoniac, saltpeter, and water, so as to cool 
the liquid to 32 degrees Fahrenheit, A glass 
tube 12 to 15 inches long is passed through a 
good-fittiog cork, so as to dip nearly an inch 
into the glycerine. The cork is inserted in the 
bottle and rendered air-tight, with sealing-wax 
or a cement of varnish and chalk, and the 
thermometer is then ready to be graduated 
On inserting the cork the liquid rises in the 
tube a few inches.. The bottle is placed in 
melting ice and the level of the liquid marked 
$2 degrees, if the scale is to be Fahrenheit’s, 
It-is next placed in. warm water, say at 132 
degrees, and this point marked. The space 
between these points is divided into one bun- 
rere this division carried down 

to the Fahrenheit zero and upward to the top 
of the tube. 


dale ‘correspondent of The Massachusetts 
Plough# gives the following receipt for 
making @ierberry wine, as having been used 
for y ith perfect success: 









of ripe Bb picked from the stems, five 
gallons” water, boil them together. one. 
quarter | hour, strain the liquor, add 


of brown sugar, boil again 
~ Pat into a tub three pounds of 

“the boiling liquor on them, 
milk-warm add half @ pint of 
stand three days, strain into 
there is more liquor than fills 
it to fill up with as it settles 
nting. If there is none left, water 
Keep it full about two weeks. 


acta 
t three months, then 


«oe The followings the testimony of Dr. 
Loring respecting Hungarian grass: “I 
Ican make more milk with. this grass, cut and 
mixed with cornmeal and’ shorts, than I can 
with the best Timothy hay, cut and mixed in 










And when you remember that 
l, by sowing the 


good fodder to the acre, and that this crop 
can be sown after we have ascertained whether 
We are to have.a good crop of hay or not, you 
will see the value. of this grass. I have such 
a high opinion of it that on my own farm I 
have this year and last year raised from seven- 
ty-five:to 100 tons of it, for the purpose of 
feeding to my milch cows during the winter.” 


--..1he Canada Farmer recommends the fol- 
lowing plan for removing warts on cows’ teats : 
“Tf the warts have well-defined necks, cut 
them off with scissors and touch the place 
with lunar caustie-(nitrate of silver), Or if 
horsehair or silk thread is tied tightly around 
them they will fall off in afew days. If with- 
out well-defined necks, wet them and touch 
with lunar caustic. In a few days cut off the 
dead, blackened parts and touch again. If the 
places be sore after the warts are removed, 
moisten the surfaces with the tincture of aloes 
and. myrrh; and if ulceration sets in, wash 
with @ solution of sulphate of zinc of the 
strength of one drachm to a pint of water.” 


-+»-One who has used calomel as a cure 
for maggot writes: “The maggots pro- 
duced by the fly can be destroyed by dust. 
ing the sore with dry calomel ; or, if can’t be 
got at with the dry, wet some and pour it into 
the sore, It will salivate maggots sbout as 
quick as anything you ever saw. I keep it all 
thie tinie to ees 
Us mover mils.” 


: English newspapers contain full reports 
of recent’abstal sales of Cotswold rams: Our 
readers can form some idea of ‘the prices paid, 
for gay age agp eg this kind in En- 
gland. A Mr, Game ied of -one | 
ramg at a0 ise « 62in gold per | 
head.- Mr. Walker sold forty head, on which + 
he realized the handsome little sum of $4,600, 
or $120 per head. 


oA careful stock-breeder has discovered 


by experiment that it takes aboniseneseaien 


every one parce? 








food for Walt eFicee 
thousand pounds, it will require ere — 
We think this is idle talk. . * of 


...-In caring for your fowls provide them 
with a vessel of lime-water for an occasiona; 
drink. It is prepared’ by pouring hot water 
over quicklime, and affér the lime is settled 
and the water covering it has. become clear 
pour ttoff twill en eee Hee 
siderable time. 

.-Shingle-makers say that unseasoned 
shingles put on as soon as made last twice as 
long ag seadOhed ones, and more. There iaa 
building” knéwn to the writer that Was 
shingled 70°years ago with green shingles, 
made foa hurry and nailed on as fast.as made, 
and itis just-aé good as new now. 

....The laggest of the grove of mammoth 
trees recently discovered near the headwaters 
of the San Lorenzo and Bowlder Creeks has a 

circumference only a few inches less than 150 
feet as high as a man can reach. The hight 
s estimated at 160 feet. 


...A circular has been issuéd by the Treas- 
ury Department forbidding the importation of 
cattle, sheep, and goats from Spain, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of hoof disease in 
that country. 


..Kerosene will kill horseradish, Cut off 
the stalk close to the Faas ek. geee on the 
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PRICE REDUCED. 
AVERILL PAINT. 


OVER 800,000 HOUSES 


White and all the compelled e oo a fer use,_and sold by the Gallon. 
Fee Bd mrad 25 the fihd the quality better than ever. 


CAL PAINT Co., 
32 Burling Slip. New York ; of 132 East River St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Important to Owners of Houses! 


Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 
Paint your yur Houses with 


Miller Bros.” Chemical Paint, 















whi made b sand Linseed Oil, put up ready for use in White, Bi 
one hun diferent at aia) by any one. This Paint hada beautiful. gloss Yiiee, Bee inst 
as as an it 0 one-third in the ——- Inquire 
Of dealers for MILLER BROS, _ Pain which is on one hindred prea — T - dies 
wy —f-- tL. A. we MILCER bho Toe Water St. srnie ty 
ae notory. Ti Se Gisir St. or, New York Enamel Paint ber ti Church St., N.Y. oy 





STRICTLY THE PUREST AND BEST. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


Send fora SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS and REDUCED PRICE-LIST. 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St., N.Y 














LAMBIE & SARGENT, 
Sole Prop’sand M’frs,793 Broadway, New York. 


G PAPER! 


Lh a ae for Oieal Groulars snd se: Ses 
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' HIGGANUM AANUFACTURING C0., 
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Special attonth attention sive 
MEDICAL 
BELOIT | MINERAL SPRINGS, 


MAGNESIAN). 
WA ATERS AR ARE A SOVEREIG my od 
and _Bilious 


for Kiduey, Digestive, 
ervousnces see rnd Bick x Headache, Con 
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MACHINERY. 














10D0-MA IAN SPRING coe.., 
Refers to B. E. HALE, 06 Park Place, New York. 
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DR, oe 
SARSAPARTLETAN =» 


“auc 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, | 


FOR THE GURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL | 


CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 
- BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Tangs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE» SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS: 

@hronic Rheumatism, ‘Scrofula, Glahduiar Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tie Doulourenx, White Swellings, Tumors, U1l- 
cers, Skin and Hip Disease” Atamonrial Dis@ases S, 
Femalé Complaints, Gout, TMBrown 14Jan7 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, anu apy... 6 
plaints, ete. 


PRICE $1 PER ports 
R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY» RELIEF. 


The Cheapest ghd Best Medicine’ for 
Family Use in the World! 


nee 





R 
2 : s 


ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM, 1G41NST sbp.- i 
DEN ATTACKS OF--EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISGASHS, THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLUAERS EXPENDED Fox 
OPuBR MEDICINEB. OR MEDICAL Af. 
TENDANCE. ! 

TUE. MOMENT RADWAY'S READY 
RELIEF. 18.4PPLIED-EXTHRNALLE—QR. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, AVOORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, UBASES TO EXIST. * 


Inell cases. where pain.or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs. Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Doul + Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Rikstetn: Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 
of Dysentery, or with Burns, Sealds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


‘DR. RabWays 


REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly: tasteless, elegantly coated, for ‘the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilions Fever, Infiammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and al? derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect & positive cure. 


Price@5 cents per box. Sold by Drugaiste 


Ot: Radway & Co., 32.Wartén-St. 











& Bien 
Read“ Fass AND TRUE.” Send one | 
te Rapwar & Co. No. 32 Warren St., cor,,Church, 
Bow Yérk. Information worth thousands wilt be 
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EGRAAF & TA 


# 
ot ont es J, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and’ 132 ‘Héster Street, New' ‘Work; 
.L CONTINOE TO KEEP THE CARGHSP STOUK OF &e 


PARLOR, DINING, AND venom 


FURNITURE, af 
| Mattresses; Spting-Beds ete, 


$f any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


The Human Telegraph. The nerves ate telegraphic fibers, aust by 
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the whole nervous organization is partially shattered: for the time being. 
Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT 


» works wonders in cases of nervous debility. arising from dyspepsia, by restor- 
ing the stomach to its normal condition and keeping the bowels free. 


Geo, L. Burr, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138. and 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Successor to FREEMAN & auee, OP otom en ee, 
- ee opehs'the season with an unparalleled stock, to which the attention of 
e110 880. ON to ge OURCR ATS 
The NEW SYSTEM for ordering, By Letter, 
of which Thousands .avail. themselves, en- 
ables parties in.any part of the country to 
order with the. certainty of receiving the 
most PERFECT FIT attainable. : 


BY! PEPIN. ne. Geter cee oplanagene. for 


To School Offi icers. and, Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH H FURNITURE 


‘until you get Prices and Terms from the ; 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE 60., 


ufactur s of the Cel ted 
“MARV ED SCHOOL 





$5 to $40, 


ORDERING 








DESKS, 


2 and eo } State Street Chicago i. 


te of FREEMAN & BURR), 
‘ Hin BRS, 


The mest pane beautiful solo effects. fs pro- 
The cnlg ever invented that can not be 


use, 
TA ont made ‘with bellows ea) 
PR TR eh 


80 great 
res but little effort with the to su 
all the dirde Desired. ae 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 


Nosheddy ornaments used—nothing but soltd trood. |*' 
Every Organ fully warranted for five five years. 


Tiel te Bs for 1th for Mg a Rat Satpal and and Pips Litt, r 
prone 2 & BLAKE ORGAN NCO. 
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the brain; but if the stomach,)the great vitalizer.of the.system, is disordered — 





[October 21, 1876, 


| novel oe : 
Rote a cae 


Hreta! iro success. .. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC--SPEAKERS 


will find Troches useful eposting, aed hon 
moe ees Smet ee 
less and woheep. Y 


| Saou" ci, TaGches, 


efficacy by a test of 
‘Bold orerywhere: 





MRS. WINSLOW'S: | 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


‘Thirty Years’) Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the dest’ Feriale Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and lias been used for 
thirty years with never-falling steess by millions of 
peer ge rt Site. wap Oe feeble infant of one 
week old to the it. corrects € 
stomach, relieves wind coli¢, regulates’ ome 4 
and gives rest, -health, and. 

child. We believe itto be the 


Teething or, from any other cau 

for ui oe ‘each noteia.” Sodleas 
ssleul "rao cles of CURTIS :& PERKINS f on 
the outside wrapper. /Soldby all Medicine Dealers, 





ia" aneee: 
Per ‘Teetnal: thai “External. Use. 


CURTIS, & BROWN; 


No. 215 Fulton street New York. 

















